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The  Army  Pageant 

In  aid  of  the  Incorporated  Soldlera'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society 


PATRONS 

HER   MAJESTY   QUEEN   ALEXANDRA. 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  FIFE. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

THEIR    ROYAL    HIGHNESSES    PRINCE    AND    PRINCESS   CHRISTIAN    OP 
SCHLBSWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    PRINCESS    HENRY    OP    BATTENBERO. 

THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FOR  WAR  AND  THE  ARMY  COUNCIL. 


H.S.H.  Prince  Francis  ofTcck,G.C.V.O.,D.S.O. 
The    Archbishop    of    Canterbury    and    Mrs. 

Davidson. 
The  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  K.G.,  C.B. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leeds. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
The   Duke   and    Duchess    of    Hamilton   and 

Brandon. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Portland. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Katherine,  Duchess  of  Westminster. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montrose. 
The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 
The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne. 
The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Bath. 
CoL  The  Marquess  of  Hertford,  C.B. 
The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Bute. 
The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Queensberry. 
Vkjiet,  Marchioness  of  Donegall. 
The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 
Georgiana,  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 
The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava. 

The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

Caroline,  Marchioness  of  Ely. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Headfort. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Normanby. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  WaterforH. 

The  Marquess  of  Stafford. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Graham. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Tullibardinc. 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Hamilton. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  March  and  Kinrara. 

The    Lady    Mary    Glyn     and    the    Bishop    of 
Peterborough. 

The  Lady  Evelyn  and  the  Hon.  Robert  James. 

The  Lady  Victoria  and  Lt.-Col.  Villiers. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot. 

Theresa.  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

The    Earl    and   Countess    of    Pembroke   and 
Montgomery. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigh. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Westmorland. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Chesterfield. 


The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Essex. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Scarborough. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Albemarle. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mar  and  Kellie. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dartmouth. 

The  EJu-1  and  Countess  of  Aylesford. 

The  Earl  Stanhope. 

The  Coimtess  Stanhope. 

The  Earl  of  Ashburnham, 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Fitzwilliam. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Guilford. 

Georgiana,  Countess  of  Guilford. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Bathurst. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon.  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 

The  Earl  of  Mount- Edgcumbe. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Fortescue. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mayo. 

Priscilla,  Coimtess  Annesley. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Powis. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Manvers. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lonsdale. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Lonsdale. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Minto. 

The  Earl  Howe.  G.C.V.O. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kilmorcy. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Cawdor. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lichfield. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Yarborough. 

The  B^rl  and  Countess  of  Leicester. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wharncliffe. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Northbrook. 

Georgiana,  Countess  of  Dudley. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Cairns. 

The  Earl  Sondes. 

The  Countess  of  Iddesleigh. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Londesborough. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ancaster. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Carrington. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Crewe. 

Fid. -Mar.  The  Fjul  and  Countess  Roberts, 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Plymouth. 

Winifred,  Countess  of  Arran. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dalhousie. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Eglinton. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  KinnoulL 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lindsay. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Straihmore. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Stratbmore. 

The  l':arl  of  Wemyss,  G.C.V.O. 


PATRONS 


The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cavan. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Clonraell. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Drogheda. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  FingalL 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kenmare. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kingston. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Limerick. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  ListoweL 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mexborough. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ranfurly. 

The  Earl  Compton. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cassillit. 

The  Lady  Florence  and  CoL  Beresford-Ash. 

The  Lady  Marjorie  Binney. 

The  Lady  Audrey  Buller. 

The  Lady  Idinaand  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey. 

The  Lady  Harriot  and  Col.  Charles  Bunbury. 

The  Lady  Susan  and  Capt.  the  Hon.  H.  Dawnay, 
D.S.O. 

The  Lady  Blanche  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Edwardes. 

The  Lady  Horatiaand  Capt.  H.  D.  Erskine,  C.  V.  O. 

The  Lady  Julia  and  Col.  R.  W.  Follett. 

The  Lady  Cicely  and  Col.   the  Hon.   Charles 
Gathorne-Hardy. 

The  Lady  Beatrice  and  the  Lord  Herbert. 

The  Lady  Norah  and  Mr.  Thomas  More. 

The  Lady  Emily  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walker. 

The  Lady  Clementine  and  Capt.  Walter  Waring. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Edmund  Talbot. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Ernest  St,  Maur. 

The  Lord  Edward  St.  Maur. 

Col.    the  Lord  and    Lady    Algernon    Gordon- 
Lennox. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Walter  Gordon-Lennox. 

The  Lord  Cecil  Manners. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Robert  Manners. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Richard  Wellesley. 

CoL  the  Lord  Henry  Scott. 

The  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  of  Falmouth. 

Major  the  Viscount  Hood 

The  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Templetown. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Hill. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Hardingc, 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Bridport. 

Col.  the  Viscount  Portman. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Hampdun. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Goschen. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Colville  of  Culruss. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Churchill. 

The  Viscount  Milner.G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Col.  the  Viscount  Charlemont,  C.  B. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  DiUon. 

The  Viscount  Gormanston. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Galway. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lewisham. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Massereene  and 
Ferrard. 

TheDowagerViscountessMassereeneandFerrard. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Mountgarret. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Monck. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Powerscourt. 

The  Dowager  Viscountess  Powerscomt. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Southwell. 
The  Viscount  Lascelles. 
The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Crichton. 
The  Viscount  Corry. 


The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Deerhurst. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Enfield. 

The  Viscountess  Emlyn. 

Lt.-Col.  the  Viscount  Valletort. 

The  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Maitland. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Hyde. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby-de-Eresby. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Bingham. 

The  Lady  Gwendolineand  Col.  R.  B.  Colvin.C.B. 

The  Lady  Gertrude  and   Sir    Francis    Astley- 

Corbett,  Bart. 
The  Lady  Constance  and  Mr.    R.    V.    BiacK- 

burn,  K.C. 
The  Lady  Mary  and  CoL  Clough-Taylor. 
The  Lady  Mildred  and  Sir  William  Cooke,  Bart 
The  Lady  Evelyn  and  Mr.  John  Cobbold. 
The  Lady  Adela  and   Mr.  Thomas  Cochrane. 

M.V.O. 
The  Lady  Victoria  and  Col.  the  Hon.   Lewis 

Dawnay. 
The  Lady  Eva   and   Lt.-CoL   Frank  Dugdalc. 

M.V.O. 
The  Lady  Florence  and  Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Eden. 
The  Lady  Agnes  and  Mr.  C.  E.  de  Trafford. 
The  LadyTheodoraand  Col.  Leslie  Davidson, C.  B. 
The  Lady  Evelyn  and  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Ewart, 

G.C.V.O. 
The  Lady  Helen  and  Capt.  Ian  Forbes. 
The  Lady  Gertrude  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  J.  & 

Foljambe. 
The  Lady  Isobel  and  Major  the  Hon.  Francis 

Gathorne-Hardy. 
The  Lady  Kathleen  and  Mr.  A.  Gaussen. 
The  Lady  Susan  and  Col.  Gordon-Gilmour,  C.B. 
The  Lady  Nora  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Hodgson. 
The  Lady  Beatrice  and  Lt.-Col.  G.  Kemp. 
The  Lady  Doreen  and  the  Rt.   Hon.   Walter 

Long,  M.P. 
The  Lady  Mary  and  Mr.  Hugh  Morrison. 
The  Lady  Florence  and  Mr.  Ronald  Norman. 
The  Lady  Constance  and   Major  Sir  Thomas 

Pasley,  Bart. 
The  Lady  Beatrice  and  Capt.  Pretyman.  D.S.O. 
The  Lady  Maud  and  Col.  Rolleston,  D.S.O. 
The  Lady  Sophie  and  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart. 
The  Lady  Mabel  and  Major  Smith. 
The  Lady  Edith  and  Major  Algernon  Trotter, 

M.V.O. 
The  Lady  Irene  and  the  Hon.  John  Tuftoo. 
The  Lady  Susan  and  Col.  Trueman. 
The  Lady  Beatrice  and  Capt.  Nevile  Wilkinson. 
The  Lady  Eva  Wemyss. 

The  Lady  Philippa  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Waithman. 
Major  the  Lord  and  Lady  Frederick  Bruce. 
Gen.  the  Lord  and  Lady  William  Seymour. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  George  Loftus. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  NevilL 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Victor  Seymour. 
Major  the  Lord  Alexander  Thynne. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Alexander  Kennedy. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Clinton. 
The  Lady  Camoys. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  de  Bickc. 
The  Lord  Howard  de  Walden. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Teynham. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Stafford. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Saltoun. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Borthwick. 


PATRONS 


The  Lord  and  Lad)r  Bclhaven  and  Stentou. 

The  Lord  «nd  L«dy  Digbjr. 

The  Lady  M«wke. 

The  Lord  Walsingham. 

The  Lord  Somers. 

The  Lord  nerwick. 

The  Lord  Sherborne. 

The  Lord  Gwydyr. 

Ellen,  Lady  Incbiquin. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Muskerry. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Ellenborougb. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Colchester. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Tenterden. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Abinger. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Hatherton. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Slraiheden  and  Campbell. 

The  Dowager  t,ady  Rossmore. 

The  Lord  Wrottesley. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Sudeley. 

Gen.  the  Lord  and  Lady  Methuen. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Stanley  of  Aldcrley. 

The  Lord  Leigh. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Seaton. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  De  Freyne. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Raglan. 

Mary,  Lady  Raglan. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Belper. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Churston. 

Lt.-Col.  the  Lord  Leconfield. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop. 

Winifred,  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Caitletown. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Wolverlon. 

The  Lord  O'Hagan. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdare. 

The  Lord  Cottesloe. 

The  Lord  Hampton. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Alington. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Gerard. 

Mary,  Lady  Gerard. 

Emily,  Lady  Ampthilt 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Reay. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Hothfield. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Oswald. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Hindlip. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Kensington. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Brasscy. 

Col.  the  Lord  and  Lady  St.  I^van. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  de  Ramsey. 

Major^Gen.  the  Lord  and  Lady  Cheyle*aiore. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  f'layfair. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Llangattock. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Loch. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Inverclyde. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Newlands. 

F.-M.  the  Lord  and  Lady  GrenfelL 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Waleran. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Dcsborough. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Haversham. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Allendale. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Elibank, 

The  Lord  Fairfax. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Ruthvcn. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Dunalley. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Dunsany. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Famham. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Garvagh. 

Clara,  Lady  Henley. 


Victoria,  Lady  Holm-Patrick. 

The  Lord  Hotham. 

Col.  the  Lord  Huntingfield. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Inchiquin. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Kilmaine. 

The  Lord  and  Lady  Louth. 

Rt  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  and  Mri.  McKenna. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  R.  K.  Causton. 

The    Lord    Mayor    and    Lady    Mayoress   of 

London. 
Lt.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  Stopford,  K.C.M.O. 
Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Julian  and  Mrs.  Byng. 
Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Neville  and  Lady  Lyttelton. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Rawlinson. 
F.-M.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  G.C.B. 
F.-M.  Sir  George  and  Lady  White. 
F.-M.  SirC.  H.  Brownlow,  G.C.B. 
Gen.  Sir  T.  Kelly  Kenny,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 
Gen.  Sir  H.  Prendergast,  V.C,  G.C.B. 
Gen.  Sir  John  French,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 
Gen.  Sir  A.  Gaselee.  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 
Gen.  Sir  F.  Fore«tier- Walker,  G.C.M.G. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Edmond  Elles,  G.C.LE. 
Gen.  Sir  W.  H.  Seymour,  K.C.B. 
Gen.  Sir  H.  Hildyard,  K.C.B. 
Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
Gen.  Sir  C.  J.  Burnett,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Gordon  Pritchard,  K.C.B. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  E.  P.  and  Lady  Leach. 
Lt.-Gcn.  Sir  J.  H.  Wodehouse,  K.C.a 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  A.  and  Lady  Wynne. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  H.  and  Lady  Smith-Dorrien. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  W.  H.  and  Lady  MacKinnon. 
Lt.  -Gen.  Sir  H.  and  Lady  Plumer. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Reginald  Hart,  K.C.B.,  K.CV.O. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Wolfe-Murray,  K.C.B. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Settle. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  R.   S.  S.    Baden-PoweU.    K.C.B.. 

K.C.V.O. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  G.  Miles,  K.C.B. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  and  Lady  MaxwelL 
Major-Gen.  Sir  C.  F.  Hadden,  K.C.B. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Willcocks,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Surg. -Gen.  Sir  T.  and  Lady  Gallwey. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  L.  and  Lady  Olipbant. 
Major-Gcn.  R.  Montgomery,  C.V.O 
Major-Gen.  J.  M.  Grierson,  C.V.O. 
Major-Gen.  and  Mrs.  CodringtotL 
Major-Gen.  V.  Dawson,  C.V.O. 
Lt.-Gen.  F.  W.  Kitchener,  C.R 
Major-Gcn.  H.  Pipon,  C.B. 
Major-Gen.  H.  S.  Gough,  C.B.,  CM.G. 
Major-Gen.  F.  W.  Benson,  C.B. 
Surg.-Gcn.  W.  L.  Gubbins,  C.B.,  M.V.O 
Major-Gen.  F.  Eustace,  C.B. 
Major-Gen.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson. 
Major-Gen.  J.  K.  and  Mrs.  Trotter. 
Major-Gen.  H.  Bunbury,  C.B. 
Major-Gen.  C.  V.  Blom field,  C.B..  D.S.O. 
Major-Gen.  H.  W.  Lawson,  C.B. 
Major-Gen.  F.  A.  Bowles,  C.B. 
Major-Gen.  W.  P.  Pulteney,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
Major-Gen.  I.  S.  Robb,  C.B..  M.V.O. 
Major-Gen.  C.  Crutchley,  M.V.O. 
Major-Gen.  E.  T.  Dickson. 
Major-Gen.  J.  B.  Forstcr. 
Major-Gen.  R.  M.  Ruck. 


EXECUTIVE 


GENERAL   COMMITTEE 


Vice-chairman:  Lt.-Gen.  G.  H.  Moncrieff. 
Col.  Hon.  F.  L.  Colbokne. 
Captain  G.  L.  Courthope,  M.P. 

CoL    G.    J.    CUTHBERT. 

CoL  G.  Wentworth  Forbes. 

Gen.  Sir  John  French,  G.C.B  ,  G.C.V.O. 

Col.  R.  G.  Gordon  Gilmour,  C.B.,  M.V.O., 

D.S.O. 
F.-M.  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  C.  F.  Hadden,  K.C.B. 
Rl  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C,  M.P. 
Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
Lt  Gerald  Maltby,  R.N.,  M.V.O. 
Admiral  Sir  Albert  Markham,  K.C.B. 
Major  Evan  Martin,  M.V.O. 
CoL  F.  I.  Maxse,  C.V.O.,  C.B. 


Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  G.  Miles,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O. 
Surg.-Gen.  H.  S.  MuiR,  C.B. 
Major  Malcolm  Murray,  C.V.O. 
Col.  P.  C.  Newbigging. 

Rev.    J.    W.    PiCKANCE. 

Major  Sir  F.  C.  Rasch,  Bart. 
Herbert  de  Rougemont,  Esq. 
Col.  F.  C.  RiCARDO,  C.V.O. 
F.-M.  Earl  Roberts,  V.C,  K.G. 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  H.  Smith-Dorrien,  K.C.B. 
Lt.-Gen.    Hon.    Sir  F.    Stopford,    K.CM.G. 

K.C.V.O. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  Taylor-Smith,  C.V.O. 
Lt.-Col.  A.  G.  Tatham,  R.M.A. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
F.-M.  Sir  George  White,  V.C,  G.C.B.,  O.M. 


Rt.     Hon.      Sir 

K.C.V.O. 
CoL  G.  Wentworth  Forbes. 
CoL  Hon.  H.  W.  Lawson,  M.P. 
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THE  INCORPORATED  SOLDIERS' 
AND    SAILORS^    HELP  SOCIETY 

Its  Work  and  Objects 

A  LL  those  who  have  so  kindly  given  their  support  to 

/\       the  Army   Pageant  will  like   to  know  something 

J      \     about  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society,  in  view 

of  the    fact    that   the    Pageant    is    being    held    in 

aid   of  its  funds. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1899  at  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  War,  and  has  four  main  objects, 
as  follows : — 

1.  To  help  Soldiers  and  Sailors  by  providing  them  with  the  name  and 

address  of  a  "  Friend "  in  each  parish  or  ward  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  to  whom  they  may  be  commended  on  discharge  from 
the  Army  or  Navy  for  aid  in  obtaining  employment  or  other  forms 
of  Help  suited  to  their  needs. 

2.  In  time  of  War  to  arrange  for  accommodation  of  sick  and  wounded 

Convalescent  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Temporary  Convalescent 
Homes  and  Private  Houses. 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  Convalescent  Homes  and  Homes  of  Rest 

for  discharged  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who  are  disabled  and  necessitous, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  cases  in  tlieir  own  homes, 
if  considered  necessary. 

4.  To  teach  useful  trades  to  men  discharged  as  medically  unfit  who,  by 

reason  of  their  disability,  consequent  on  their  ser\ice,  arc  unable  to 
take  ordinary  employment,  and  to  make  such  cases,  as  far  as 
possible,  self-supporting,  by  disposing  of  the  work  they  turn  out. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  first  three 
objects  have  been  carried  out,  it  should  be  said  that  since 
1903  employment  has  been  found  for  no  less  than  27,294 
cases,  while  51,587  have  received  monetary  assistance; 
1,697  ^^^^  \>ttn  sent  to  Convalescent  Homes  during  the 
same  period,  and  40,024  have  been  dealt  with  in  other 
ways,  such  as  obtaining  pensions,  or  visits  in  Homes  and 
Hospitals,  etc.  It  must  be  admitted  from  these  figures  that 
a  great  work   has  been  carried  out,  and  one  which  mus/ 


assuredly  tend  to  popularise  the  Services,  and  encourage 
recruiting  generally. 

The  organisation  necessary  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
over  13,000  Honorary  Representatives  of  the  Society 
scattered  through  all  the  Towns  and  Villages  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  extending  even  to  India  and  the 
Colonies.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  ex-Soldiers  and  Sailors,  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  only  voicing  the  general  feeling  w^hen  I  say  that  the 
Navy  and  Army  owe  them  a  great  debt   of  gratitude. 

Special  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fourth  object 
of  the  Society  enumerated  above.  To  carry  this  out, 
Workshops  have  been  established  in  London,  Brookwood, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  in  these  the  disabled  men  are 
taught  trades  according  to  their  capabilities,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  their  handiwork  it  can  be 
pointed  out  with  great  gratification  that  the  workshops 
have  been  awarded  several  Gold  Medals  at  the  various 
Exhibitions,  and  a  Diploma  of  Honour  for  an  exhibit 
in  Berlin. 

The  funds  of  the  Society,  it  must  be  stated  with  great 
regret,  are  very  low,  the  necessary  expenditure,  on  relief 
alone,  exceeding  the  available  income,  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  improving  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  Army  Pageant 
is  being  held.  Even  so,  new  Annual  Subscribers  to  the 
Society  are  much  needed. 

In  conclusion,  as  President  of  the  Society,  I  desire  to 
convey  my  personal  thanks  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  and  to 
all  those  who  have  so  generously  come  forward  to  assist  in 
the  arduous  work  of  organising  and  carrying  out  the  details 
of  the  Pageant,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  efforts  will  not 
only  be  appreciated  by  the  Society  as  a  whole,  but  also  by 
the  many  thousands  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who  may  in  due 
course  have  to  seek  its  aid. 


FOREWORD 

BY 

Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C,  K.G. 

IF   these   few   words    of   mine   will   assist    in    bringing 
home  to  the  public  generally,  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Army  Pageant,  I  shall  feel  that  they  have 
not    been   wasted. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  from  the  short  sen- 
tences at  the  head  of  each  Episode,  that  the  Promoters  of 
this  Pageant  have  striven  for  a  high  ideal,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  organized  merely  as  a  popular  show.  Their  idea 
has  evidently  been  to  instil  a  sense  of  Patriotism  into  the 
minds  of  the  People,  and  to  impress  upon  them  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  our  great  Empire  to  endeavour  to 
do  something,  however  small,  for  the  good  of  their  country: 
that  every  one  has  a  definite  place  in  the  general  scheme 
which  they  can  suitably  fill :  and  that  their  country's  inter- 
est should  come  before  everything  else.  Such  sentiments 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
all  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  Pageant,  will 
realize  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

With  regard  to  its  ultimate  object — that  of  augmenting 
the  funds  of  the  Incorporated  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Help 
Society — I  can  only  trust  that  that  object  will  be  amply 
attained.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  Society,  not  only  at  Head-quarters, 
but  in  some  of  the  County  Branches,  and  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  immense  amount  of  good  which  it  does 
amongst  ex-Sailors  and  Soldiers,  and  to  the  careful  manner 
in  which  its  work  is  carried  out.  In  time  of  war  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  whatever  funds  are  necessary 
for  the  help  of  the  two  great  services,  but  the  work  of  the 
Society   begins  in   earnest  when   the  men    return    to    this 
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Country  wounded  or  broken  in  health,  and  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  employment  in  civil  life.  Then  it  is  that  great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  collecting  funds  to  relieve  urgent 
cases  of  necessity,  and  in  placing  men,  able  to  work,  in 
positions  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  generous  public  will  come 
forward  to  support  the  Army  Pageant  when  they  will  see, 
not  only  a  historic  and  beautiful  spectacle,  but  will  be 
benefiting,  through  a  deserving  Society,  thousands  of  those 
who  have  assisted  to  maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  Empire. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  PAGEANT 

BY 

F.    R.    Benson. 

IN  tracing  a  Pageant  illustrating  the  development  of  the 
Art  of  War  among  the  People  of  the  British  Empire 
one  must  begin  by  asking  the  spectators  to — 

"  Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts. 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man  and  make  imaginary 
pursuance,  turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  into 
an  hour  glass." — Henry  V. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours  we 
can  give  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  growth  of  military 
science  ;  of  the  relation  of  tactics  to  weapons  ;  the  evolution 
of  arms,  music  and  heraldry.  We  hope,  however,  to  suggest 
something  "  of  the  splendour  and  sweep  of  Britain's  wars," 
"  an  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms,"  to  show  also, 
in  spite  of  the  attendant  horror  and  cruelty,  something 
of  its  chivalry  and  kindliness,  such  as  the  friendliness  that 
characterised  the  relations  of  the  French  and  English,  that 
made  a  man  of  the  34th  French  say  to  the  men  of  the 
34th  English,  "nous  sommes  freres  ";  that  made  Bliicher 
and  the  Germans  hurry  through  leagues  of  fighting  and 
danger  to  meet  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  because  they  had 
given  their  word  that  they  would  come ;  something  of  that 
feeling  which  has  induced  the  soldier  of  every  age  and 
country — 

"  To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 

To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize  ; 
To  honour,  while  you  strike  him  do<vn, 

The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes  ; 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good, 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth. 
And  dearer  yet  the  brotherhood 

That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth." — Newbolt. 

We  shall  find  in  the  Roman  Episode  a  parallel  case  to 
our  own,  the  Empire  embracing  subjects  in  every  stage  of 
civilisation  and  of  every  race,  some  wielding  weapons  similar 
to  those  of  our  forefathers  who  have  left  their  records  on  the 
face  of  their  country,  in  their  camps,  their  graves,  their 
bones,  and  their  implements. 
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Like  the  Roman  annals,  our  own,  too,  can  show 
instances  of  our  soldiers  of  an  alien  race  from  Africa  or  from 
Asia  forming  ramparts  with  their  bodies  to  protect  their 
wounded  officers  from  death. 

We  shall  understand  the  value  of  the  compliment  paid 
by  Umjan,  the  Matabele  leader,  at  Shangani,  to  Wilson's 
men  :  "  They  fought  and  died  together  ;  those  who  could 
have  saved  themselves  chose  to  remain  and  die  with  their 
brothers.  We  were  fighting  then  with  men  of  men,  whose 
fathers  were  men  of  men  before  them." 

Few  men,  if  any,  have  ever  been  in  a  position  to  obtain 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  battle  with  all  its  innumerable  changes ; 
all  its  varying  movement,  extending  frequently  over  many 
miles.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  a  few  square  yards  hope  to 
give  a  complete  picture  of  actual  warfare.  We  have  rather 
sought  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  those  incidents  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  main  factors  deciding  the  issue.  We 
have  tried  to  show  how  the  cause  of  failure  or  success  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tactics,  weapons,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
morale  or  genius  of  the  leader,  his  army  and  the  nation  they 
serve.  Our  mimic  show  may  help  to  point  the  moral  that 
the  dominion  and  freedom  of  a  nation  does  not  simply  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  host,  but  on  the  hardiness  and  readiness  to 
serve  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  throughout  the  land. 

The  private  instinct  of  a  nation  is  often  wiser  than 
the  reasoned  counsel  of  a  statesman  ;  the  fighting  instinct 
of  an  army  has  sometimes  done  more  to  achieve  success  in 
the  field  than  the  calculations  of  its  leader.  We  shall  find 
tactics  successful  for  certain  soldiers,  disastrous  when  used 
by  others  of  a  different  temperament  and  constitution,  or 
trained  in  a  different  school.  We  have  not  hesitated  to 
portray  moments  of  our  defeat.  In  failure,  we  have  often 
learned  truths  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  in  success. 

The  proudest  boast  of  a  Briton  is  not  that  he  has  had  no  ex- 
perience of  defeat,  but  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  defeated. 

"  Qui  procul  hinc  "  the  legend's  writ, 

The  frontier  grave  is  far  away — 
"  Qui  ante  diem  periit ; 

Sed  miles,  sed  pro  patria." — Newbolt. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian,  to  Lord  Cheylesmorc, 
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and  to  the  Committee  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in 
entrusting  me  with  the  task  of  arranging  and  producing 
the  Army  Pageant,  and  for  all  their  kind  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  discharging  that  task. 

I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  Owen  Vaughan,  who  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  written  episodes,  especially  the 
later  ones  ;  by  Mr.  Charles  ffoulkes  with  his  illustrations  and 
notes  on  armour ;  by  Mr.  Rodway  with  his  studies  in 
heraldry  and  archaeology  ;  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wilson,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  music ;  and  especially  by  my  co-editor 
Major  Tudor  Craig,  the  indefatigable  organizer  and 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Pageant.  To  all  of  these  I  offer 
my  most  grateful  acknowledgment,  as  also  to  Mr.  J.  Causton, 
of  Sir  Joseph  Causton  &  Sons,  the  printers  of  this  book,  for 
his  ready  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the 
editors. 

Students  of  warfare  and  history  will  recognise  in  much 
of  the  notes  and  commentaries,  and  in  the  description  of 
the  battles,  the  learning  and  research  of  the  Hon.  John 
Fortescue  and  Professor  Oman,  authors  respectively  of 
"  The  History  of  the  British  Army  "  and  "  The  Art  of 
War,"  We  have  to  thank  them  for  most  generously 
placing  their  profound  knowledge  at  our  disposal.  Our 
thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr.  Harold  Hartley  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  the  very  interesting  series  of  miniatures 
of  Wellington's  battles,  which  add  so  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  book. 

In  the  finishing  and  polishing  process,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted.  The  work  is  "compounded  of  many  simples 
extracted  from  many  objects,"  and  the  providers  thereof 
must  judge  of  the  measure  of  our  gratitude  by  our  efforts 
to  make  the  Pageant  a  success,  and  by  the  silent  thankful- 
ness of  many  a  sailor  and  soldier. 

In  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  Pageant,  we 
have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Roberts,  Major-General  Lord  Cheylcsmore,  and 
Colonel  Sir  Edward  Ward.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we 
owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  A.  G.  Balfour 
for   the    great    assistance    he    has   given    in    arranging    the 
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music ;  to  Colonel  Leetham  for  the  generous  access 
which  he  has  given  us  to  the  records  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution ;  and  to  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Dorling ;  to 
Mr.  H.  Farnham  Burke,  Somerset  Herald ;  to  Mr.  C.  R. 
Peers ;  and  to  Mr.  Guy  Laking,  for  their  suggestions  and 
criticisms  on  the  heraldry  and  armour. 

In  the  important  department  of  costume,  properties, 
and  staging,  we  owe  much  to  Miss  Burn-Murdoch,  and  the 
members  of  our  staff;  and  to  Professors  Coffey  and  Cook ; 
the  Authorities  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Dublin 
Museum ;  and  to  Colonel  A.  J.  Hughes,  of  the  Rotunda 
at  Woolwich,  for  the  use  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  the 
illustrations  of  which  in  this  book  have  been  kindly  made 
by  Major  Macdonald,  R.A.  We  must  also  not  forget  to 
mention  our  debt  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reginald  Talbot, 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Ordnance,  who  in  his 
department  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Pageant,  and  to  the  Army  Council,  and  all  those  Com- 
manding Officers  and  Regiments  who  have  come  forward  to 
assist  the  project. 

For  many  notes  and  suggestions,  I  am  indebted  to  Major 
Richardson,  Mr.  Arthur  Everitt,  Mr.  Hugh  Chalmers,  and 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Burrows;  while  our  acknowledgments  are 
due  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt,  Mr.  Mullet  Ellis,  and  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  for 
permission  to  quote  from  their  works  ;  and  to  my  wife, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Benson,  for  many  designs  and  the  arranging  of 
the  dances. 

We  are  aware  that  in  omitting  much  of  the  horror  of 
war,  we  must  inevitably  detract  from  its  splendour.  We 
are  also  aware  that  we  are  entering  upon  ground  hallowed 
through  the  ages  by  self-devotion  and  sacrifice.  We 
approach  our  task,  therefore,  with  a  spirit  of  reverence  as 
well  as  of  pride,  and  can  only  hope  to  achieve  some  measure 
of  success  if  we  can  borrow  some  of  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  that  Army  to  whom  we  dedicate  our  work. 
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INTRODUCTION  (A) 

THE  CRUCIBLE  OF  THE  CYMRY,  the  Island 
races  of  the  Brother  Peoples — Ivemians,  Gaels, 
Scots,  Picts,  Brythons,  Belgae,  and  Saxons. 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one,  as  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade  as  the  crown  of  his  desire  ; 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong,  till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee, 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold  and  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain  sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe  ; 
And  his  hands  forbore  to  smite  the  ore,  and  his  furnace  smouldered  low. 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face,  and  a  bright  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work,  while  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 
And  he  sang — "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork  !  "  and  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air  ; 
"  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made,"  and  he  fashioned  the  first 
ploughshare  !  — George  Mackay. 

I.  The  Inland  men  drive  the  Shore  men  and  their 
families  from  the  thickets  where  they  had  trespassed  in 
search  of  roots  and  berries. 

The  Inland  men  are  armed  with  antlers  and  clubs  of 
bone,  and  rough  sticks.  The  Shore  men  with  clubs  of 
wood,  throwing  stones  %  throwing  sticks  ^,  and  thump- 
ing stones. 

As  the  people  of  the  Shore  retreat  one  of  them 

A  strikes  his  club  against  a  stone  :    a  sharp  edge  flint 

'J  is  the  result  3.     Finding  this  cuts,  he  binds  it  with 

a  woman's  hair  to  a  stick  :    the  rest  do  the  same, 

and  so  armed  they  force  the  Inland  men  to  retreat. 

They  seize  the   women  and  lead  off  a   male 
iHtnt  ImpUmtntfs.  prisoner  for  a  cannibal  feast  \ 

(i)  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  aboriginal  will  strike  down  a  pigeon  with  a  throwing  stone 
at  30  yds.  Captain  Cook  says  that  at  50  yds.  they  were  more  sure  of  their  aim  than  the  soldiers 
with  musket  and  bull.     The  Hottentot  can  hit  a  hare  with  a  throwing  stone  at  4.0  yds. 

— {Sargeauni's  Weapons,) — F.  R.  B. 

(2)  A  throwing  stick  or  womera  of  Western  Australia,  is  an  instrument  used  for  throwing 
spears,  the  ends  of  which  rest  against  the  hook.  Examples  can  be  seen  in  the  Rotunda  Museum  at 
Woolwich.— A.  J.  H. 

(3)  The  Flint  nappcrs  of  Essex  still  strike  off  flints  for  use  in  Africa,  using  for  the  purpose 
percussion  and  pressure  with  stone  and  stick.  During  the  early  period  the  flints  were  chipped  all  over. 
At  a  later  period  they  were  flaked. — O.  V. 

(4)  The  killing  of  the  prisoners  is  not  eonfined  only  to  primaeval  conflict.  The  campaigns  of 
Henry  V.  and  Napoleon,  not  to  mention  those  of  more  recent  times,  furnish  parallel  instances.  The 
conquered  are  not  generally  slain  in  cold  blood  after  slavery  has  become  an  institution,  except  when 
there  is  not  room  for  their  escape,  or  insufficient  food. — F.  R.  B. 


THE  IVERNIANS— The  Dolmen  Builders 

About  1700  B.C. 

Enter  the  Early  Picts  and  Ivernians,  engaged  in  training 
for  battle,  hurley,  hammer-throwing  ',  stone  putting,  tossing 
the  caber,  casting  the  javelin,  throwing  the  dagger  and  the 
knife,  shooting  with  the  bow,  hurling  the  stone.  Engaged 
in  ball  play  and  axe  play.  Stick  play,  club  play.  Driving 
the  women  to  battle.  Hooking  the  adversary's  Amazons 
by  the  hair,  puUing  them  over  to  the  winners'  side. 

Boring  the  axe-head  with  a  stick,  water,  and  sand. 
Ploughing,  weaving  wattles  for  huts ',  kindling  fire  with 
stones  and  with  sticks.  Doing  reverence  to  the  totem '. 
Scalp  and  war  dance. 

II.  The  Dancers  are  now  pushed  back  to  the  forests 
and  the  mountain  fastnesses  by  the  *•  Dolmen  Builders,  the 
black-haired,  gray-eyed  Ivernians  *,  long-headed  workers 
in  metal.  They  bring  flocks  and  herds  and  small  horses, 
and  chariots,  poultry. 

They  are  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  offer  to  him  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.     The  Horse  of  light  and  strength  and 
speed  is  one  of  their  totems  ^     They  bring  with 
them  priestcraft,  possibly  they  institute  the  rights 
of  the    green    bough,   the    mistletoe,    the    eternal 
emblem  of  ever-green  life. 

They    are    cunning    workers    in    metal    and 
minerals,    they    fashion    their   weapons  of  bronze.         Sronjt  ereits. 
From  the  twang  of  the  bow  string  they  have  learned   to 

(i)  One  o(  the  earliest  forms  of  stone  hammer  is  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  Swan  River  District 
of  Australia,  the  stone  lashed  with  hair  to  pieces  of  wood.  Compare  the  stone  club  of  Australia.  The 
wooden  club  ia  now  polished  and  carved.  The  weight  in  our  own  Island  was  probably  from  j  to  6  lbs. 
The  lightest  club  in  the  R.U.S.  Museum  weighs  1 1  lbs.,  the  heaviest  io^.—{Sargeaunf t  "  ffeafont.") 
—  F.  R*  B. 

(i)  There  is  a  straw  costume  and  skin  mask  in  the  Dublin  Museum  like  those  used  in 
mourning  in  the  South  of  Ireland  to  this  day.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  festal  dress  of  the 
Ilussas  (West  African  Frontier  Force). — F.  R.  B. 

(3)  "The  totem  was  generally  the  head  of  some  beast,  or  bird,  wol^  horse,  eagle.  Compare  the 
Standards  of  the  Roman  Legion. — P.  R.  B. 

(4)  The  word  Dolmen  applied  to  tombs,  a  6at  table  stone  resting  on  two  or  more,  but  not  more 
than  four,  upright  stone  blocks. — F.  R.  B. 

(5)  The  Ivemian  is  accustomed  to  defend  his  dwellinga  with  a  ditch  and  hedge  of  branche*, 
stakes  or  wattle. — F.  R.  B. 

(fi)  Compare  the  White  Horse  of  Apollo  as  distinct  from  the  White  Horse  of  the  Vikragt. 
Compare  the  White  Horse  of  Hanover,  of  the  Berkshire  Downs,  and  of  the  King's  Regiment. 
— F.  R.  B. 
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make  music  with  the  harp.  Now  is  heard  in  music  the 
first  clang  of  metal,  and  the  soft  note  of  bronze.  Their 
trumpet  is  the  straight  metal  horn,  its  shape  possibly  taken 
from  the  horn  of  the  antelope  and  the  elande,  which  they 
may  have  seen  in  their  wanderings  down  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  chariots  lead  the  way,  they  come  as  fighters  with 
a  tribal  formation.  The  women  and  children  are  in  the 
middle,  the  flocks  and  herds  behind. 


THE  GOIDAL— Gadhael,  or  Gael 

700  B.C. 

III.     The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter, 
We  therefore  deem  it  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter. 

We  there,  in  strife  bewildering 

Spilt  blood  enough  to  swim  in. 
We  orphaned  many  children. 

And  widowed  many  women. 

The  eagles  and  the  ravens 

We  glutted  with  our  foe-men. 
The  heroes  and  the  cravens. 

The  spearmen  and  the  bowmen. 

Ednyfed,  King  of  Dyfed, 

His  head  was  borne  before  us  : 
His  wine  and  beasts  supplied  our  feasts, 

And  his  overthrow,  our  chorus. — Peacock. 

Next  came  the  Gadhael  or  Goidal,  a  hardier  race, 
rounder  headed  and  of  lighter  colouring.  They  drive  their 
predecessors  back  to  the  forest  of  the  west  and  north. 
Their  weapons  are  better,  their  military  organisation  more 
advanced.  They  are  fiercer.  They  substitute  in  the  place 
of  the  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  a  human  victim. 

The  warriors  march  first,  they  have  scouts  ahead. 
The  women  and  children  are  in  the  rear. 

They  bring  with  them  the  coracle  '  used  as  a  shield 
for  protection  on  land,  and  to  cross  rivers  in  the  course  of 
their  march. 

(0     Theie  coradet  are  to  be  seen  in  use  on  the  rivers  of  Wales  to  this  day.     The  Romans 
noticed  them  and  admired  the  swiftness  with  which  they  crossed  the  Severn  and  other  rivers. — F.  R.  B. 


THE  BRYTHONS.  or  Britons 

IV.  Close  in  the  track  of  the  Goidal  come  the 
Brythons,  who,  with  their  iron  lances  and  better  formation, 
then  wrest  a  settling  ground  from  the  Celts  '. 

The  Brythons*  trumpet  is  curved  like  that  of  the 
Gael,  but  made  of  metal. 


THE  BELGJE 

About  170  B.C. 

V.  The  last  of  the  Celtic  emigrants,  the  Belgae, 
quickly  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Brythons. 

The  Belgae  became  farmers  or  Boers,  cunning  in  the 
management  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  growing  of 
wheat,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  ploughing  and 
manuring  of  the  down  land  and  meadows  they  found  in 
Britain. 

Their  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  are  much 
improved.  They  march  on  in  military  formation,  cavalry  * 
scouts  leading  and  on  the  flank  and  rear.  The 
chariots  ^  in  the  van  are  supported  by  infantry,  then  come 
the  women  and  children  drawn  in  ox  wagons,  followed 
by  the  cattle,  larger  than  those  of  the  Ivcrnians. 

They  are  grain  growers  and  fond  of  flowers.  The 
totem  of  the  Belgae  was  the  large  grey  horse  renowned  in 
many  a  story. 

One  of  their  principal  cities  was  Venta  Belgarum, 
afterwards  called  Winchester. 

(i)  Some  of  the  mirka  on  the  Hill*,  attributed  by  hiitoriana  to  the  deaire  of  the  Britona  to  keep 
off  the  attacka  of  the  wolvea,  are  by  other  writera  auppoacd  to  be  the  mark  of  the  first  and  last  furrow 
of  the  cornfield  on  the  aide  of  the  hill. — F.  R.  B. 

(»)  The  wild  dun  horae  was  in  Britain  centuriea  before  the  coming  of  the  Ivemian.  Possibly 
the  horse-catin;  and  hsrac-taking  man  came  after  the  reindeer  hunter.  The  first  use  made  of  the 
horae  m  war  is  generally  aacribed  to  the  Ivemians,  the  more  general  use  of  cavalry  and  chariota  to  the 
Belgae,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  the  bay  h«rse  of  North  Africa. — F.  R.  B. 

(3)     The  movements  of  their  chariots  and  cavalry  were  much  admired  by  Caesar. — F.  R,  B. 
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COMMENTARY  (A) 

I.  The  men  referred  to  in  this  scene  are  not 
entirely  gregarious.  They  are  solitary  where  and  when 
food  is  scarce.  Their  tactics  and  movements  resemble  those 
of  the  beast  pack  and  of  birds,  e.g.,  starlings,  cranes, 
swallows,  and  rooks.  They  fought  with  hand  and  foot, 
tooth  and  claw,  and  butted  with  the  head. 

Their  weapons  are  the  thumping  stone  S  the  hurling 
stick,  the  club  of  wood  or  bone. 

Little  if  any  effort  was  made  in  primitive  times  at  defen- 
sive armour.  Quickness  of  limb,  the  proximity  of  shelter, 
stealthiness  of  movement,  the  assimilation  in  clothing  to 
earth,  rock,  tree  trunks,  or  foliage,  took  its  place.  {Compare 
quickness  of  Australian  aboriginal  to  avoid  missiles  whether  in  the 
shape  of  knife,  spear  or  cricket  ball.) 

Music  at  this  time  consists  in  the  drumming  on  the 
chest.  [Compare  the  gorilla  and  bigger  apes.)  Clapping  of 
hands,  beating  of  sticks.  Clash  of  wood,  stone  and  hollow 
bone.  The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  foot  on  the  ground. 
The  shout  of  joy  and  of  battle.  The  cry  of  anguish  and 
the  moan  of  pain. 

II.  The  onlooker  must  remember  that  we  are  trying 
to  picture  in  a  few  minutes  developments  and  inventions 
that  must  have  taken  centuries  to  perfect  ;  therefore,  we 
can  but  sketch  in  outline  the  next  advance  made  in  the  art 
of  fighting  in  these  Islands. 

The  stone  is  now  fitted  to  handles,  it  is  polished  and 
shaped.  The  flint  knife  is  used  to  cut.  The  hammer  and 
hatchet  are  evolved  *.  The  idea  of  piercing  is  taken 
from  the  horn  of  the  stag  and  wild  bull,  slashing  and 
stabbing  from  the  tusk  of  the  boar,  striking  from  the  stag 
and  the  horse.  The  club  is  polished  and  carved.  The 
stick    is    used    to    throw    a    missile    from    a    socket    or 

(i)  The  idea  of  thrusting  and  piercing  seemi  to  be  of  later  origin  than  stunning.  The 
Hottentots  and  some  other  Africans  are  still  in  the  habit  of  butting  with  the  head.  Compare  the 
French  and  Belgium  coup  de  ttte^  tavafe,  the  Cornish  slew,  etc.  The  stone  weapon  had  not  in  the 
earlier  stages  any  handle,  nor  was  it  originally  fashioned,  but  used  as  Mother  Earth  provided  it. 
Then  came  the  process  of  polishing,  carving,  fitting  into  handles  and  shaping.  See  flints  and  stone 
weapons  in  the  British  Museum. — F.  R.  B. 

(2)  The  latest  shape  of  the  lumber  man's  a»e  in  America  is  simil.ir  to  some  of  the  earliest 
forms.  The  Tasmanian  wood-cutter  is  the  most  expert  axeman  for  wood-cutting  known  in  the 
world.     His  weapon  also  takes  the  bent  adze  shape  common  in  our  museums. — F.  R.  B. 
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groove  *.  {Compare  the  Yorkshire  arrow^  throwing  of  the  line 
from  a  fork  sticky  commonly  used  to  this  day  in  trolling  for  pike.) 
Implements  of  agriculture  and  household  use  appear 
also  in  battle,  such  as  the  hatchet,  plough,  sickle,  wooden 
dibble  and  goad. 

Weapons  are  pointed  with  fish  bone,  flint  and  horn. 
The  discovery  of  the  bow  necessitates  the  use  of  defences ', 
such  as  the  shield  of  wicker,  of  hide  or  of  wood  3, 

The  earth  is  gradually  cultivated.  Beasts  are  tamed. 
The  woman  is  now  not  invariably  stunned  and  carried  off, 
but  becomes  part  of  the  household  and  a  fighter  for  her  man 
or  her  tribe.  The  conquered  is  not  always  killed,  but  kept 
or  sold  as  a  slave.  Some  progress  is  made  in  the  arts — 
pottery,  line  ornament  and  colours  are  used.  Music  in 
addition  to  the  howl  of  the  man  pack  is  provided  by  the 
drum,  whether  of  parchment  or  of  wood. 

The  flute  of  hollow  bone,  reed  or  willow  "*.  {Com- 
pare the  ivilloiv  pipe  of  Warwickshire  schoolboys.)  The  rattle 
of  stone  and  wood  and  hollow  marrow  bone.  Of  this 
latter  custom,  traces  may  yet  be  found  in  the  rough  music 
meted  out  to  the  village  wife-beater  or  the  marrow  bones 
and  cleaver  traditional  with  the  butcher's  apprentice  5. 

Dances  to  express  emotion  or  to  tell  a  story  or  to  teach 
a  lesson  come  into  the  folk  life  ^ 

(i)  The  iling  wu  a  very  earljr  weapon  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  range  is  said  to  extend  to 
600  yds.  The  Balearic  ilingers  whom  the  Romans  counted  the  most  skilful  in  its  use  were  trained  to 
shoot  at  a  pole  on  the  top  of  which  their  meal  was  placed,  they  were  only  allowed  to  have  what  Chey 
knocked  down. —  {Sargtaunfi  " H^eapoiu"). — F.  R.  B, 

(j)  The  origin  of  the  bow  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  the  Antiquarian,  It  may  have  come 
from  the  spring  of  the  hide  or  sinew  stretched  in  the  path  of  the  forest  animal  or  beast.  It  may  have 
come  from  a  string  tied  to  the  antlers  of  the  stag.  It  early  plays  a  prominent  part  in  primitive 
warfare.  Sometimes  fired  between  the  feet,  the  archer  lying  on  his  back,  but  generally  by  the  hand, 
it  was  made  of  bone,  wood,  whale-bone,  horn,  and  later  of  metal.  The  American  Indian  can  drive  an 
arrow  through  a  horse  or  buffalo.  It  was  used  by  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Macedonians  and  Persians, 
especially  by  their  charioteers,  by  the  Romans,  Byzantines,  Parthians,  Sarncens,  and  by  the  Chines 
and  Mamelukes,  (N.B. —  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  late  Japanese  Ambassador  who  saw  the 
adoption  in  his  country  of  the  latest  pattern  of  weapons,  had  himself  fought  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
ia  the  political  wars  of  Japan  some  50  years  ago.) — P,  R.  B. 

(3)  Vegetius  c.  815  a.d.  (translated  by  Caxton)  writes  that  young  soldiers  should  have  "a  shelde 
made  of  twiggcs,  sumewhat  runde,  in  maner  of  a  gredyrn," — C.  ff. 

(4)  I  fancy  that  reed  pipes  and  bones  with  a  single  split  reed  were  known  in  England  much 
earlier  than  we  imagine  :  specimens  have  been  found  in  Egypt  in  tombs  over  3,000  years  old,  and  the 
Phanicians  must  have  had  them  on  board  their  ships  when  they  traded  in  England. — A.  G.  B. 

(;)  To  this  day  in  Leadenhall  Market  similar  musical  honours  arc  accorded  to  the  butcher's 
apprentice  on  the  occasion  of  his  wedding. — F,  R.  B. 

(6)  Compare  the  stag  dance  still  held  at  Abbots  Bromley,  the  spear  dance  on  the  Welsh  hills, 
the  sword  dance  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  buffalo  dance  of  the  Red  Indians,  etc  These  danb-s 
had  their  origin  in  the  desire  to  tell  a  story,  to  prepare  for  fighting  or  the  chase.  Compare  the 
dance  of  the  West  African  soldiers,  or  the  New  Zealand  football  team  ;  Tom  Bayers  snd  the  skipping 
rope  ;  or  in  the  desire  to  propitiate  the  ghost  of  the  victim  whether  beast  or  man  ;  or  to  express  jo), 
worship  and  gratitude  to  the  Life-Giver. — F.  R.  B. 

The  same  implements  are  often  used  for  war,  agriculture  and  the  chase.  (Compare  the  Roman 
ssrord,  the  modem  bayonet,  the  axe,  billhook,  glaive,  scythe,  etc.)— F.  R.  B, 
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With  the  Ivernians,  we  deal  with  the  earliest  men 
to  leave  their  regular  graves  in  Britain.  They  came 
it  is  supposed  by  sea  to  the  south-west,  and  made  the 
trade  route  running  north-east  across  Britain,  afterwards 
metalled  by  the  Romans. 

Their  priests  and  bards  wore  white,  emblematic  of  the 
sun's  light  and  of  perfect  truth,  the  blue  of  heaven  and  the 
green  of  earth.  The  bards  did  not  fight  themselves,  but 
acted  as  peacemakers,  teachers  and  law-givers.  The  spear 
of  bronze  and  sickle  of  gold.  The  use  of  metal  in  defensive 
armour. 

Mark  the  progress  in  handicraft,  cloth  weaving  and 
metal  work  '.  They  use  the  broad  bladed  spear  of  bronze  ^, 
two  javelins,  the  bow,  and  a  hide-covered  shield.  The 
dagger,  sword,  hatchet  of  horn,  of  bone,  bronze  or  flint, 
were  also  universally  used.  The  shield  was  sometimes 
covered  with  small  discs  of  metal. 

III.  The  Goidals  came  across  the  Continent,  the  short 
voyage  from  the  south-east,  and  bring  with  them  improved 
weapons  3.  The  fiercer  warriors  are  tattooed  (Scots). 
Their  leaders  wore  the  crested  helm.  The  conquered  are 
now  made  slaves  and  amalgamate  with  their  conquerors. 
They  come  in  clans.  Black  robed  priests  are  in  their  ranks 
who  dwell  on  islands  and  train  specially  selected  youths  in 
the  use  of  weapons  and  the  knowledge  of  witch  lore. 
{Compare  the  stories  of  Arthur,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and 
Cassius^  description  of 'Romans  crossing  into  Angle  sea  }j 

Their  war  trumpet  is  the  horn  of  the  wild  bull,  akin  to 
the  Bavarian  and  Swiss  horn  of  to-day,  and  their  standards 
are  the  heads  of  beasts,  birds  or  fishes. 

Gallic  warriors  used  Greek  and  Roman  helmets,  adding 
thereto  horns  and  spikes. 

(i)  Note  the  considerable  degree  of  civiliiation  ihown  by  the  recent  discovery  of  water  clocks  of 
this  period  t  thin  bronze  bowls  pierced  at  the  bottom,  taking  a  definite  time  to  fill  and  sink  in 
water. — C.  R.  P. 

(2)  Compare  assegai  and  broad-headed  stabbing  spear  of  Africa. — F.  R.  B. 

(3)  The  Gaels  worked  bronze  better  than  they  did  iron.  The  Romans  were  more  successful  in 
working  iron,  and  very  soon  Roman  steel  dominated  Gallic  iron  and  bronze. — F.  R.  B. 
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INTRODUCTION  (B)— THE  ROMANS 

"The  Coming  of  the  Disciplined  Man" 

Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre. 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest  ; 
Thou  that  art  sprung  from  the  war-god's  loins, 

And  hast  tugged  at  the  she-wolfs  breast. 
Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilum  : 

Roman,  the  sword  is  thine. 
The  even  trench,  the  bristling  mound, 

The  legion's  ordered  line  ; 
And  thine  the  wheels  of  triumph. 

Which  with  their  laurelled  train 
Move  slowly  up  the  shouting  streets 

To  Jove's  eternal  fane. — Macaulay. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Julius  Caesar 
LuBiENus,  a  military  tribune 
Caswallon,  King  of  the  Britons 
LuGOTORix,  battle  leader  to  Caswallon 

CiNGETORIX 


Kings  of  the  four  districts  of  Kent 


Canilius 
Segorax 

TvVXIMAGULUS 

Roman  Soldiers 
British  Warriors 
Women 
Children 

Scene  :  A  cornfield  between  Canterbury  and  Dover. 

Enter  :  Britons   (Belgae  and    their    allies)    carrying    corn 

sheaves  with  sickles  in  their  hands.     They  leave  the 

corn  in  stooks  and  all  take  cover. 
Enter  :  Two    Roman   horsemen    (Gallic    scouts).      They 

see     the     corn     and    ride     off    to     bring     on      the 

7th  Legion. 
Enter  :    In    marching   order,     the     7th     Legion.      They 

take    off  their    helmets  and  gather  the  corn.      Some 

maniples  mark  out  a  camp,  dig  a   ditch   and   begin  to 

erect  mounds  of  earth  and  facines. 

Suddenly  they  are  attacked   by  all   the  British  host '. 

(l)  The  Romani  (enmlly  hurled  their  ipeari  whco  they  were  wiiliin  from  lo  to  XO  pacet  of 
the  foe.  The  rear  rank  threw  their  ipeari  over  the  headi  of  the  front  rank.  The  letond  line  of 
cohort*  kept  200  ft.  behind  the  fint.     The  attack  wai  |enerally  delivered  in  linea  of  live  deep. 

— F.  R.  B. 


They  are  nearly  overwhelmed.  Small  parties  form  them- 
selves into  circles,  the  cohorts  into  a  solid  square  and 
a  testudo  ';  the  legion  into  a  hollow  square.  They  are 
charged  by  the  chariots "  and  horsemen,  and  harassed  by 
the  war  dogs  of  Britain.  They  remain  unbroken  until  the 
loth  Legion  with  Caesar  himself  comes  on  at  the  double, 
forms  line  of  battle  and  enables  the  7th  Legion  to  retire 
through  the  intervals  in  its  line. 

Both  sides  draw  off  the  field,  the  Britons  shouting 
their  war  cry  "  Coel,"  the  women  kneeling  over  the 
dead  chiefs. 


COMMENTARY-The  Romans 

Cssar  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he  had  few  of 
his  Gallic  mounted  auxiliaries  with  him.  His  troops  were 
taken  by  surprise  and    but   for   their  steadiness  must  have 

met  with  disaster. 

From  that  moment  Britons 
were  enrolled  for  foreign  service 
in  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  and 
the  process  began  which  took 
from  Briton  her  best  warriors, 
her  gold  and  her  corn,  and 
gave  her  in  exchange  a  measure 
of  civilisation  with  a  system  of 
law,  architecture,  peace  and  sani- 
tation, but  also  an  accompanying 
initiation  into  the  luxury  and 
vices  of  Imperial  Rome  3. 

The  Roman  legions  up 
to    the     time    of    Trajan     were 


IKoman  Solfiitrs  from  tijc  Cwjan  ffiolutnn, 

a.B.  114. 


(i)  The  testudo  saved  Julian  from  the  German  cavalry  at  Strasburg  367,  and  turned  defeat 
into  victory.  It  was  more  often  used  in  siege  operations  to  keep  off  the  darts  and  missiles  of  the 
detendcrs,  and  also  to  assist  the  storming  party  to  scale  the  walls  by  running  over  the  shields. 

(Oman't  " Urt  of  irar")—F .  R.  B. 
B  I.  ^^ \.r  J''^  British  chariots  usually  contain  six  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  driver  ;  these  spring  off  ano 
hght.     When  too  heavily  pressed  they  mount  the  chariots  and  gallop  away.— F.  R.  B. 

(3)     It  18  interesting  to  note  that  our  measurements  would  appear  to  have  been  derived   from 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  various  frontages  used  by  the  legions,  as  follows  :— 
I  rod  or  pole  =  the  marching  front  of  a  century. 
I  chain  =:  the  marching  front  of  a  cohort. 

I  cable  =  the  cable  for  tying  up  the  horses  of  an  al». 

1  furlong        =  the  battle  front  of  a  cohort,  or  220  yards. 
I  mile  =  the  battle  front  of  one  legion,  or  1,760  yards. — O.  V. 
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probably  the  most  completely  organised  and  efficient  troops 
the  world  has  ever  known  ;  they  were  a  combination  of 
strength  and  flexibility,  of  discipline,  courage  and  endur- 
ance that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Their  battle,  their 
marches,  the  weight  they  carried,  their  versatility,  whether 
they  were  employed  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  engineers, 
labourers  or  builders  of  fortified  cities,  have  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  text-book.  Military  science  had  little  to 
add  to  their  infantry  tactics  till  the  use  of  firearms  became 
prevalent  :  and  their  campaigns  still  serve  as  models  for 
generals  and  ministers  of  war  '.  Some  modern  failures  in 
warfare  have  been  due  to  a  neglect  of  what  they  considered 
the  first  principles  of  strategy.  Relying  chiefly  on  their 
infantry  they  performed  feats  which  have  puzzled  other 
armies  to  equal,  though  using  foot,  horse,  and  shot 
combined. 

Armed  with  the  pilum  or  javelin,  short  sword  and 
shield,  the  Romans  originated  a  method  of  fighting  which 
could  only  be  employed  when  the  individual  soldier  was  a 
trained  fighter  of  exceptional  skill  and  courage. 

They  managed  to  use  the  force  of  a  mass  of  armed 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  free  play  to  the  individual. 
They  never  relied  on  mere  dead  weight,  though  they  used 
what  weight  they  had  to  the  full. 

They  always  sought  to  attack  down  hill,  and  advancing 
to  within  lo  to  20  paces,  they  hurled  their  spears,  and  rushed 
in  to  finish  their  work  with  short  swords.  {Compare  the 
English  platoon  firing  at  Fontenoy.) 

Note  that  their  efficiency  began  to  wane  when  the 
luxury  and  corruption  of  the  later  Empire  set  in. 

What  they  would  have  done  with  cavalry,  whether 
they  would  have  relied  on  it  to  the  extent  of  their  successors, 
must  remain  an  interesting  problem  ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  cavalry  would  have  assumed  the  importance  it 
did  if  the  legionary  had  remained  the  splendid  soldier 
that  he  was  in  the  time  of  Scipio  and  Ca?sar. 

The  Roman  legions  and  their  officers  administered 
provinces,     looked     after     the      financial      and      political 

(1)     It   i<  CO  be  nole<l  thit  the  wcU-iuiown  wedge  formation  waa  tliat  adopted  by  the  Roman 
ia  the  earlier  wan  of  the  Republic. — O.  V. 


Sbiort  ant  ^ilutns. 


organization,  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  development  of  the 
country.  The  one  thing  they  left 
alone  as  much  as  possible  was  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  the 
natives. 

(Note  the  saying  of  these  wonderful 
fighter Sy  that  no  country  is  ever  completely 
conquered  by  war  [Tacitus].  Compare 
tlie  proverb  of  Napoleon  and  Talley- 
rand tliat  '■'■Tou  can  do  everythi?ig  with 
bayonets  except  sit  on  them,"  and  ^ugers 
favourite  old  maxim  that  "He  who  wields 
the  spade  rules  the  land  "  ^  "  To  him 
who  can  wield  the  spade  is  dominion 
given.'") 

The  Pilum.  "  The  pen  that  wrote  '  Empire '  across  the 
face  of  the  world."  Observe  the  long  iron  head  and  socket 
made  it  available  for  guarding  as  well  as  thrusting.  The 
weight  of  the  pilum  is  stated  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  its  length  six  and  a  half 
feet.     [Compare  weight  of  modern  lance.) 

The  short  sword,  22  inches  long,  was  worn  on  the 
right  side,  otherwise  the  shield  worn  on  the  left  would 
prevent  its  being  drawn  quickly.  The  use  of  the  short 
sword  for  cutting  and  thrusting  pre-supposes  a  considerable 
amount  of  courage  and  skill.  When  the  morale  of  the 
Roman  legions  declined  they  had  no  longer  the  same  liking 
for  cold  steel  at  close  quarters.  This  tradition  of  the  short 
sword  was  preserved  among  the  Welsh,  and  its  practice 
was  prominent  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  [Compare 
the  use  of  the  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  the  British  soldier.) 

The  cuirass  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  plate  armour  of  the  middle  ages.  [Compare 
tlie  golden  breastplates  of  the  Celtic  kings  in  tlie  Dublin 
<3Iuseum.) 

(i)  Arcs  or  Mars,  the  Cod  of  War,  was  originally,  for  the  early  Romans,  the  God  of  Agriculture. 
This  confirms  the  theory  that  Rome  owed  her  position  as  Mistress  of  the  World,  to  the  fact  that  she 
started  as  an  agricultural  people,  that  her  wars  were  at  first  defensive,  and  that  they  took  only  one- 
third  of  the  conquered  land  to  themselves,  leaving  two-thirds  to  the  original  possessor — compare  the 
History  of  the  English  (Profes:or  GidJei) F    R.  B. 
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Among  their  defensive  armour  \vc  find  the  helmet, 
cuirass,  and  padded  or  leather  tunic.  Helmets  often  had  a 
nose  guard.  Helmet  of  leather  with  boars'  tusks  were 
used  by  Ulysses. 

The  Roman  cuirass,  fitted  exactly  to  the  body,  came 
into  use  under  the  Emperors,  and  was  affected  chiefly 
by  cavalry'. 

The  Greek  phalanx  "  was  usually  i6  deep,  numbering 
from  200  to  1,600  men  ;  the  latter  is  the  probable  number 
when  they  were  worsted  by  the  Romans  at  Pydna  ;  they 
were  armed  with  a  pike  called  sarissa,  21  to  24  feet 
long. 

The  ten  rear  ranks  of  the  phalanx  carried  their  pikes 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  in  front  of  them,  this  affording 
some  protection  against  missiles.  The  Greek  wore  greaves, 
his  whole  training  tending  to  make  the  heavy  armed  fighter 
less  mobile  than  the  Roman  (only  the  Roman  of  the  later 
Empire  took  to  greaves).  The  Roman  with  superior 
quickness  when  he  met  the  phalanx  was  able  to  surround 
it,  and  attack  it  in  flank  and  rear.  What  the  phalanx  would 
have  done  in  these  circumstances  under  Alexander  must 
remain  a  matter  of  speculation. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the  infantry 
had  the  upper  hand  of  the  cavalry  :  in  mediaeval  times  the 
situation  was  reversed.  From  the  accounts  of  their  warfare 
the  Roman  and  Greek  infantry  were  superior  to  that  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  {Compare  Scipio's  tactics  at  the  battle 
of  2^ma  and  HannibaFs  use  of  Cavalry.) 

The  Romans  had  fewer  officers  in  what  we  should 
consider  the  commissioned  ranks,  the  legatusy  the  tribunCy 
the  centurion,  and  the  optio. 

The  legionaries  were  well  able  to  fight  on  ships. 
[Compare  parallel  instances  in  modern  times ;  Blake  was  a 
cavalry  officer  before  lie  became  an  admiral.) 

(i)  The  Roman  bodf -armour  that  wa»  molt  prjcticil  wai  formed  of  hurizontal  "lames  "or 
baada  cncircllni;  the  body,  and  probably  riveted  on  to  a  lerithcr  or  linen  fiundation.  The  cuiraM 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  tone  can  only  have  been  uted  for  ceremonial  purpoK*  on  account  of  itt 
rigidity  and  discomfort  in  wearin{. — C.  n. 

(2)  The  phalanx  wai  only  adapted  for  level  ground,  an  attack  on  broken  ground  wns  f.it.?I  to  it, 
and  once  broken,  the  long  tpears  were  a  danger  rather  than  a  protection  to  their  benreri. — C.  R.  P. 
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The    Romans  did   not    use    artillery'    to     any    great 
extent  except  in  siege  or  defensive  operations. 

Notice  the  use  of  dogs  by  the  Roman  and  Briton.  A 
kind  of  British  mastiff  was  much  used  in  all  the  legions  for 
the  purpose  of  war.  They  dressed  them  in  coats  of  mail. 
They  also  tied  port  fires  to  their  backs  and  sent  them  into 
the  midst  of  their  foes  to  set  fire  to  their  huts  and  stockades. 
They  used  them  as  sentinels,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Major 
Richardson's  latest  development  of  using  them  as  first  aid 
to  the  wounded.  Dogs  have  been  used  for  warfare  in  all 
ages,  sometimes  in  the  fighting  line  {see  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Persian,  Thibetan,  Indian,  and  American 
records).  Napoleon  sent  for  them  in  his  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, to  be  of  service  as  scouts.  In  the  United  States, 
Manchuria,  and  recently  in  Morocco,  they  have  figured 
as  skirmishers  and  sentries.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  these  capacities  and  also  in  finding 
and  giving  first  aid  to  the  wounded  in  most 
armies  except  our  own.  Those  used  in 
the  block-house  operations  in  South  Africa 
were,  so  to  speak,  amateur  dogs,  not 
trained  war  dogs,  consequently  their  use- 
fulness was  restricted  chiefly  to  sentry  duty. 

The  signals  for  battle  were  given  first 
by  the  horn  {cornu)  at  the  command  of 
the  General,  a  survival  of  primitive  warfare, 
then  taken  up  by  the  straight  trumpet  [tuba). 
The  bugle  ibucina)  *  was  used  to  sound 
reveille,  noon  and  nightfall. 

The  weight  the  Romans  carried,  ex- 
clusive of  arms  and  armour,  must  have  reached  from  30  to 
45  lbs.  One  day's  rations  of  food  weighed  probably  2  to 
3  lbs.  Sometimes  they  carried  rations  for  17  days;  the 
ration  was  coarse  flour  or  unground  grain.  They 
carried    spades,    axes,    baskets,     clothing,     sickles,     cords, 

(i)  In  the  Bible  irtillery  is  used  to  jignify  bow  and  arrow,  and  this  was  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term  before  cannon  became  common. —J.  F. 

(^)  Buccina  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  ordinary  signals  and  for  arranging  the  watches,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Livius,  Lucanus  and  Tacitus.  Almost  the  earliest  mention  of  musical  instruments  is  hv 
Mjscs  m  Numbers  r.  j  :  « Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver  :  of  a  whole  piece  shalt  thou 
make  them  ;  that  thou  mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the  assembly,  and  for  the  journcyings  of 
the  c«mp«." — A.  G.  B.  j         i    t> 
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cooking  vessels.  These  were  done  up  in  a 
bundle  {sarcina)  carried  on  a  forked  pole 
ijurca). 

In  modern  times  a  four  days'  ration  is  counted 
as  much  as  a  soldier  can  carry.  During  the 
Peninsula  War  the  British  troops  had  generally 
consumed  their  four  days'  rations  by  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  day.  The  French  acted  with 
more  foresight  in  this  matter.  {See  Napier  on 
the  march  of  Crauford's  Light  Division  to  Ta  I  aver  a.) 

Cssar  paid  his  legionaries  about  ^8  per  year. 

The  step  z\  ft.  was  half  pace  {passus)  ;  an 
average  day's  march  was  from  15  to  20  miles. 
They  usually  marched  for  two  days  and  then 
rested  a  day  in  camp. 

They  were  kept  on  service  from  the  age  of  17  to  46, 
and  were  considered  veterans  from  52  to  67  '.  "  Ventum  est 
ad  triarios "  was  a  proverb  meaning  that  the  issue 
rested  for  decision  with  the  veterans,  the  cunning  fighters, 
who  were  regarded  as  the  steadiest  and  most  efficient  part 
of  the  legion. 

About  4,800  was  the  number  of  the  legions,  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  consisting  of  three  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  of  two  centuries — /.^.,  about  1 20  men.  To  each 
legion  generally  were  attached  about  300  cavalry.  Cunedda's 
retinue  on  the  Wall  was  900  horse.  The  retinue  of  chiefs 
slain  at  Gododin  (Cattraeth)  was  300,  three  escaping. 

Each  legion  had  its  eagle,  each  cohort  its  signum,  each 
maniple  its  standard,  and  the  commander  of  the  legion  his 
vexillum,  white  with  his  name  usually  in  red  letters. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Maniple  "  and  their  standard 
is  derived  from  its  meaning — "  a  handful  of  grass,  heather 
or  other  herbage,  gathered  and  tied  to  the  head  of  the 
lance"  {compare  custom  of  the  Scottish  clans).  The  tuft 
of  grass  was  at  an  early  date  replaced  by  a  hand,  and 
hands    appear  on   some  of  the  standards  right,  left,  open, 

(l)  The  Republican  armies  kept  the  man  liable  to  service  very  late,  but  under  the  Empire 
the  ages  51  to  6-  for  veterans  on  service  are  too  high.  They  were  discharged  with  pension  or 
donation  much  earlier. — C.  W.  C.  O. 
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with  two  fingers  extended,  or  with  one.  {Compare  the  use 
of  the  hands  for  benediction  in  the  ceremonial  of  most  religions, 
and  also  for  averting  the  evil  eye.) 

Their  plutei  or  screens  made  of  wicker  and  hide  on 
wheels,  their  vineae  or  movable  shelter  huts,  musculi  or 
mauleets,  their  ram,  their  catapults  or  balista,  their  cross- 
bow or  Scorpio,  were  too  heavy  and  too  expensive  to  follow 
their  rapid  marches.  Their  slingers  and  archers  and  light 
cavalry  usually  fought  on  the  wings  [alae). 

A  balista  throwing  135  lbs.  shot  would  weigh  200  lbs. 
A  modern  mortar  weighing  40  lbs.  can  throw  a  shell  of 
120  lbs.  {Judson)J- 

For  siege  operations  the  sign  of  the  ram  displaced  the 
eagle;  the  ram  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  handle  of  the  sword 
carried  by  the  Municipal  guard  in  Rome. 

The  Imperial  Eagles  of  Napoleon  were  copied  from 
their  victorious  ancestors  of  the  legion.  The  Gallic  cock 
also  comes  from  the  standard  of  a  Roman  Cohort.  To  the 
Romans  we  owe,  so  tradition  says,  the  dragon  as  a  banner 
for  Wessex,  Wales,  for  Pembroke,  and  the  Warden  of  the 
Marches. 

To  the  Romans  we  also  owe  the  beginning  of  the 
English  fortifications  of  our  walled  towns,  as  well  as  all  the 
good  roads  in  England  prior  to  Macadam. 

(i)  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  his  //  codict  Adantico  gives  working  drawings  for  siege  balietae  and 
also  for  trehuchet!  or  siege  catapults.  Napoleon  III.  experimented  with  a  trehuchet  at  Vincennes.  It 
threw  a  24  Lb.  shot  nearly  200  yards. — (See  Etudts  sur  rArtillerie,  Nap.  Ill,  vol.  ii.  p.  40). — C.  ff. 

(i)     The  mortars  used  in  England  a  few  years  back  were  : — 

13  in,  weighing  36  cwt.,  weight  of  shell  loo  lbs, 
10  in.         „  18  cwt.,       „  „  93  lbs. 

8  in.         „  9  cwt.,       „  „  47  lbs.— A.  J.  H. 
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The  Four  Principal  Roman  Lines  of  Communication  in  Britain  : — 


The  Erming  Street — London  to  York  (Eboricum)  via  Lincoln. 
The  Watling  Street — The  continuation  of  the  Edgware  Road  in 
London  ;  it  started  at  Dover  and  Hythe,  crossed  the  Thames  at 
West  Minster,  going  direct  to  Chester  (Deva)  then  to  Wroxetcr 
(Uriconium). 

The  Fo«s  Way — Ran  from  Devonshire  to  Lincoln. 
The  Ickneild  Wajr — From  Winchester  (Venta  Belganun),  through 
Silchester  (Calleva),  acroaa  Britain  to  Norfolk  (the  land  of  the 
Tetni). 
In  the  South  the  Romans  were  bafBed  by  the  Andredswcald,  which  formed  a  convenient  cover  for  the  enemy. — H.  C. 
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Roman  tactics,  which  influenced  but  slightly  the  Saxons, 
remained  a  fighting  tradition  among  the  Scots  and  Welsh, 
and  were  a  force  in  shaping  the  development  introduced  by 
Edward  I.  and  Henry  V.,  who  learnt  their  lessons  in  the 
lands  that  had  produced  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Llewellyn  and 
Owen  Glendower.  [Note. — Professor  Oman  and  other 
authorities   dispute   this   statement. — Ed.] 

We  shall  find  the  influence  of  the  Roman  science  of 
war  cropping  up  again  when  the  Danes  and  Normans  and 
other  fighters  from  the  west  came  in  contact  with  Italy, 
Byzantium,  and  the  east,  especially  during  the  Crusades. 

The  Wall  of  Severus  was  the  strongest  military  work 
ever  done  by  the  Romans  on  any  frontier,  and  was  also 
supported  by  fleets'. 

(i)  There  was  always  a  " classls  britannicui"  zrA  there  were  naval  cohorts,  undoubtedly  with 
ships,  quartered  at  each  end  of  the  Northumbrian  Wall.  The  *'  Notitia "  and  inscriptions  mention 
"co/iors,  ctrlia  classka"  and  others  in  this  region, — C.  W.  C.  O. 
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INTRODUCTION  (C) 

THE    DEDICATION     OF     THE     BOY    TO     THE 
SERVICE     OF     HIS      RACE     IN      PEACE     AND 

WAR. 

Also  we  will  make  promise,  so  long  as  the  blood  endures 

I  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine  :  ye  shall  feel  that  my  strength  is 

yours, 
In  the  day  of  Armageddon  at  the  last  great  fight  of  all 
That  our  house  stand  together  and  the  pillars  do  not  fall. — Kipling. 

Dramatis  Personac 

THE    KING,  PRIESTS,  CHIEFTAINS,  MEN,  WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN. 

The  mark  of  a  priest,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  either 
the  Christian  God  or  a  pagan  god  was  the  tonsure,  in 
which  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  front  part  of  the  head. 
So  when  a  boy  was  to  be  dedicated  to  service  he  took  comb 
and  scissors  in  his  hand  and  offered  them  to  the  Chief  of 
his  clan,  reciting  his  claim  "  by  kin  and  descent  "  to  belong 
to  the  clan. 

Thereupon  the  Avoucher  was  called  upon  to  endorse 
the  claim.  This  done,  the  Chief  took  the  comb  and  scissors 
and  cuts  the  boy's  hair  round  the  forehead  and  ears,  thus 
signifying  that  henceforth  the  boy  is  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  clan  through  him,  the  Chief. 

Next,  the  Chief  gave  the  boy  a  gift  of  certain  things 
necessary  to  a  free  man — first  and  foremost  his  weapons, 
sword,  bow,  and  spear  ' ;  next  a  certain  number  of  cattle  in 
the  common  herd  and  certain  rights  in  the  common 
ploughlands,  enough  to  support  the  lad  during  the  years  of 
his  training.  Then  the  lad  was  given  over  to  the  Avenger 
of  the  clan  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  his  weapons". 

(i)     Law  of  Howell  Dda.—0.  V. 

(»)     See  Trudi  in  "  Brititb  Bardi."— F.  R.  B. 
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COMMENTARY— On  the  Dedication  of  the  Boy 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  and  in  the  old  Arthurian 
romances,  we  have  preserved  to  us  the  secret  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  resistance  in  the  law 
which  said  that  when  a  boy  was  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
father  had  to  take  him  to  the  Chief,  and  there  leave  him  to 
be  trained  in  all  that  went  to  make  a  man  in  those  days'. 
We  have  collected  evidence  that  a  similar  law  obtained 
amongst  the  Angles  and  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  is  the 
origin  of  that  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  to  a  trade 
which  is,  unfortunately,  now  dying  out  amongst  our 
workmen. 

After  that,  he  was  taught  through  these  seven  years  of 
his  training  to  do  all  that  went  to  make  a  living.  He 
was  taught  to  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  thresh,  to  tend 
cattle  and  sheep  and  horses.  But  over  all  and  always  he 
was  taught  and  practised  in  raids  and  war. 

He  was  inured  to  long  marches  and  open  bivouacs  in  all 
weathers.  He  was  to  have  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  in 
the  evening,  though  he  might  take  as  much  as  he  could 
carry  in  his  hand  and  eat  as  he  went  when  he  marched  next 
morning.  And  ever  and  for  ever  he  was  taught  that  there 
is  only  one  honourable  death  for  him — to  die  in  battle  for 
his  country.  Any  other  death  was  called  a  cow's  death  in 
the  straw,  and  was  reckoned  a  dishonour  and  a  disgrace  to  be 
escaped  at  all  costs.  No  odds  were  to  daunt  him.  If  he 
failed  in  one  attack  he  was  only  to  draw  off  swiftly  and 
watch  for  the  earliest  opportunity  of  delivering  another 
blow.  Tireless  activity,  unsleeping  vigilance,  never-resting 
readiness  to  attack  again,  these  were  the  base  on  which  the 
boy  was  to  form  all  his  practice  of  war. 

And  when,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  of  training,  for 
the  last  three  years  of  which  he  took  part  in  special  raids 
on  the  nearest  enemies,  the  lad  was  proved  a  fit  and  proper 
man,  he  was  then  passed  back  to  take  his  place  in  the  tribe 
as  an  added  strength   to  it,  fit  to  earn  a  living  and  fit  to 

(l)  This  episode  compares  well  with  the  training  of  the  Spartan  youths,  and  also  with  that 
of  the  Zulus  and  Swazis,  and  other  African  tribes  of  to-day.  An  endeavour  is  now  being  made  to 
make  the  Scouts'  training  do  a  similar  duty  for  the  rising  generation. — R.  S,  S.  B.-P. 
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"gnvas. 
"  cnicht." 


defend  it.  The  name  for  the  youth  during  his  training  was 
It  was  then  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word 
But,  with  the  passing  of  Welsh  tribal  training, 
the  word  has  lost  the  military  part  of  its  connotation, 
and  now  means  only  a  servant.  Archbishop  Peckham 
recognised  clearly  what  a  power  these  youths-in-training 
were  when  he  advised  Edward  I  that  while  they  existed, 
no  foe  could  ever  hold  their  country  down. 

We  show  the  dedication  of  a  boy  into  the  body  of  the 
tribe. 


Conftrrtng  Snigijt^ooS  I3t^  Cmturj, 
STtt.  ^us.  CoU.  "Stxa  B.  I. 
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EPISODE  1.-ARTHUR    AT   THE    BATTLE 

OF  BADON 

(Circa    520) 

(The  use  of  moral  help  in  battle) 

"Where  all  the  historians  differ  let  us  call  it  legend  and  grant  it  none  the 
less  useful  for  that." 

Dramatis  Personae 

King  Arthur 

Christian  Kings 

Kings  of  Scots  and  Saxons 

Merlin 

Gildas 

Knights  and  Queens 

Scene:  The  field  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aconet  ("  Mons 
Badonic,"  now  Aconbury  in  Herefordshire).  A 
cromlech  in  foreground.  On  cromlech  a  shield, 
a  blade  spear,  and  a  dragon-helm.  Time,  morning 
of  the  third  day  of  the  great  battle  of  Mount  Aconet 
("  Mount  Badon  "). 

Arthur  standing  by  the  cromlech.     Gildas  praying 
by  the  cross.     (Enter  :  Merlin.) 

Merlin  :  "  What  say  the  gods  ?  " 

Arthur  :  "  The  gods  have  made  no  sign." 

Merlin :  "  Arthur,  I  fear  for  thee.  For  two  days  have  we 
battled  to  our  utmost  spear  and  still  the  Picts  and 
Angles  roar  us  back.     Will  the  kings  follow  thee  ?  " 

Arthur :  "  What  hope  have  they  but  me  ?  I  give  my  life 
for  them.     I  still  am  Arthur  in  the  trust  of  men." 

Merlin :  "  True,  but    these    Christians  will    not    trust    thy 

gods.     See  !  Here  come  their  kings." 
(Enter  the  Christian  Kings.) 
Arthur :    "  Here    too    come    they    that    are    no    mimping 

Christians.     Gods  be  thanked  !" 

(Enter  Kings  of  the  Scots  and  Saxons.) 
Gildas  (running  up)  :  "  Hail  !  Arthur." 
Arthur:  "  Nephew,  what  omen  hast  thou  seen  } " 
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GilJas  :  "  Omens  I  leave  to  pagans  and  their  priests.  All 
night  I  knelt  and  prayed,  imploring  Christ  for  Britain." 

Merlin:  "Just  on  the  dawn.     Out  with  it,  Christian." 

CiilJas :  "Just  on  the  dawn  the  vision  came  to  me.  I  saw 
the  Emperor.  I  saw  our  host  climb  storming  up  the 
hill,  slaying  like  fire.  At  thy  side  the  crowned  Christ 
went  with  thee  guarding  thy  unhelmcd  head  with  His 
white  hand.     Hail  !  Arthur.     Emperor,  Hail  !  " 

All  the  Kings :    "  Hail    Champion    of    the    Cross  !     Hail 

Emperor !  and  lead  us  to  the  fight." 
Arthur:  "  How  could  thy  Christ  give  me  the  victory,  that 

have  denied  Him  ever  .?  " 

Gildas :  "He  gave  His  life  for  them  that  slew  Him  and 
denied  Him." 

Arthur:  "  Ah !  that  was  noble.     I  will  bear  His  sign." 

(Wounded  king  tears  bandage  off  his  arm 
and  smears  Arthur's  shield  with  a  red  cross  from 
his  blood.) 

Merlin  :  "  Take  thou  the  word  and  go  ;  away  !  Rush 
on." 

Chorus  of  Kings :  "Lead  us,  Arthur.  For  Britain! 
For  the  Cross,  the  white  Christ's  sign  for 
victory  !  " 

(They  rush  on  the  foe,  return  in  a  trium- 
phant procession.  Arthur  carried  by  knights 
seated  on  the  Round  Table,  with  triumphant 
chant.  Train  of  captured  kings  and  queens  and 
spoil.) 


^  ht  •'«« 


The  banner  thown  above  give»  the  f..buloui  Arms  of  King  Arthur  from  a  Tudor  MS.  ia  the 
College  of  Arms.  Green,  a  silver  cross,  in  the  cantle  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  quarterly 
with,  gules,  three  golden  crowns  ;  the  banner  surmounted  of  a  crown.  The  suff  supported  by  a  bull 
witli  a  goldrn  crown  about  his  neck,  and  two  others  on  his  shoulder.  The  following  extract  i»  from 
Stowe  MS.  66i.  •*  Arthur  who  began  his  reign  in  A'  Dxvj  and  in  his  seige  of  y  Mount  of  Bathe 
bore  )•  figure  of  y»  BlcMcd  Vergin  in  his  banner,  at  which  time  he  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his 
enemies.     [W.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  Regum,  lib  i.  f.  4a.]  " — A.  T.  C. 


EPISODE  2.-'ALFRED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 

ASHDOWN 

(871) 

(The  use  of  initiative  in  varying  a  settled   plan  of 

attack) 

THE   SONG  OF   THE    DANES. 
"  Outlaw  and  free  thief, 
My  kinsfolk  have  left  me, 
And  no  kinsfolk  need  I 
Till  kinsfolk  shall  need  me. 
My  sword  is  my  father. 
My  shield  is  my  mother. 
My  ship  is  my  sister. 
My  horse  is  my  brother." — C.  Kingslky. 

THE    REPLY   OF    KING   ALFRED. 
"  Keep  ye  the  law ;  be  swift  in  all  obedience — 
Clear  the  land  of  Evil  :    drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford. 
Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown  : 
By  the  Peace  among  our  Peoples  let  men  know  we  serve  the  Lord  ! " 

— Kipling. 

Dramatis  Personae 

King  Alfred 

Queen  Eanswitha 

Ethelred 

Ethelnoth 

The  Queen's  Ladies 

Earls  and  Eldermen 

Monks,  Nuns,  Danes,  and  Saxons 

Scetie  ...  Saxon  hunt  across  the  Arena. 

Enter  the  Danes  who  busy  themselves  with  fortifying 
two  stockades.  They  bring  in  captured  nuns, 
monks  %  and  cattle.  Round  the  emblem  of 
Odin  war  maidens  dance  and  sing.  Re-enter 
the  Saxon  hunting  party  ;  they  are  pursued  by 
some  Danes,  and  take  refuge  with  the  Saxon  army, 
who  enter,  headed  by  Alfred.  The  priests  sing  a 
litany,  praying  for  deliverance  from  the  Danes, 
answered  by  the  war  chant  of  the  Danish  camp. 

(i)     I  doubt  if  the  D«an  would  bare  troobled  to  luep  captured  monks  alive. 
«&*'»  Jrtrtl  -^-  ^-  *•• 
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The  Death  Song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  : —  ' 

Hjuggum  vcr  mcd  Hjorvi  !  Hew'd  we  with  the  Hanger  ! 

Hitt  var  ci  fyrir  laungu  Hard  upon  the  time  'twas 

er  a  Gautlandi  Gengum  when  in  Gothlandia  Going 

at  Grafvitnis  mordi  to  Give  death  to  the  serpent 

THa  fengum  ver  TH6ru  Then  obtained  we  Thora 

THadan  hetu  mik  fyrdar  Thence  have  warriors  called  me 

tha  er  Lyngal  um  Lagda'k  the  Ling-eel  since  I  Laid  low 

Lodbrok  :  at  thvf  vigi  Lodbrok  :  at  that  carnage 

Stakk  ck  a  Stordar-lykkju  Stuck  I  the  Stealthy  monster 

Stali  bjartra  mala.  With  Steel  of  finest  temper. 

Ethelred :  "  Rede  !     Rede  !     (Earls  and  Eldermen  gather  to 

the   King.)      Councillors  !      Yonder  are    the   heathen 

host.     What  way  shall  we  fight  them  then  ?  " 
1st  Ear/:  "They  build  them   breastworks.     Let  us  build 

them  too  ;  let  them  attack  and  learn  we  are  no  fools." 
yf//  i/if  Earls  and  Eldermen:  "  Yea,  yea,  breastworks  !     Let 

the  heathen  attack  !  " 
The  King:  "See  ye  that  they  are  ranked  in  two  hosts!    The 

King  hath  one,  the  two  Earls  Sitric,  sire  and  son,  have 

the  other.     What  rede  ye  on  that  ?  " 
2nd  Earl :  "  Divide  our  host.     Stake  thou  a  field  with  half 

the    host   against    their    King.      Let    Etheling  Alfred 

stake  the  other  half  against  the  Earls." 
All  the  Earls  and  Eldermen  :  "  Yea  !    Yea  !  "    (Striking  their 

shields  with  their  spears.) 
The  King  :    "  Plant  my  standard  yonder,  and  begin." ' 

(Leads    back,   leaving  Alfred  and    half  the  host. 

Troops   begin    to   go  off  in   parties,  and  they    wattle 

light  logs  and   willows  together,  and    begin   to  stake 

their  fronts.) 

Suddenly  great  battle  clamour  heard  off  left.     On 

comes  Danish  host  in  two  battles,  that  of  King  Bagsac, 

(i)  Tile  heroic  verse  of  the  Skildi  was  alwxyt  alliterative,  and  among  the  older  English  poets 
thia  form  eiists  as  late  as  "The  Vision  of  Picra  Plowman,"  contemporary  with  Chaucer. 

— (Tuv^y.)— F.  R.  B. 

(a)  From  Stowe  MS.  66z.  "Asaer  Menerensis  also  tella  us  y*  King  Alfred  had  an  Ensigne 
which  he  tooke  from  y  Pagan  Danes  called  Reofan,  id  est,  a  Raven,  which  was  wrought  by  y*  three 
siUers  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  daughters  of  Lodobroch  :  and  y<  n  every  battcll  where  they  had 
y*  victory  as  a  prognostick  thereof,  y*  representation  of  a  raven  did  appeare  fluttering  in  y*  midst 
of  il,  but  when  they  were  vanquish'!  it  hung  downe  and  moved  not  at  all.    [Aaser  Meoev.  in  A°  872]  " 

—  A.  T.C. 
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and    with    two    Sitrics,    Kings    of    Dublin,    opposite 
Alfred  with  two  banners. 

Alfred:  "  Earls  !  Churls  !  Eldermen  !  Why  wait  we 
till  they  rush  us  as  a  whirlwind  from  the  field  ?  The 
true  defence  is  resolute  attack.  Speed,  Ethelnoth,  and 
pray  the  King  fall  on  !  " 

'Ethelnoth :  "  The  King  is  kneeling  at  the  Mass.  He  will 
not  come.  He  will  not  leave  the  Mass  for  fear  that 
God  leave  him." 

Mon\  :  "  God  first,  man  after  :  wait  till  he  hath  prayed." 

Alfred :  "  Time  will  not  wait,  and  if  we  fight  not  now 
none  will  be  left  to  pray.  Come,  follow  me."  They 
charge  the  Danes  with  cries  of  "Out,  out.  Holy  Cross!' 

Alfred  leads  the  charge,  the  Danes  move  out  to 
meet  it.  The  two  hosts  meet  by  the  stunted  thorn. 
Presently,  Alfred  is  winning,  when  King  Bagsac  brings 
the  other  half  of  the  Danes,  to  take  him  in  the  flank. 
The  whole  of  King  Ethelred's  men  charge  forward 
and  catch  King  Bagsac's  host  in  the  flank.  The  whole 
host  of  Danes  gives  way  and  is  driven  off,  leaving  its 
king  and  princes  dead  on  the  field. 

Angles  return  bearing  Alfred  on  their  shields. 
Then  Alfred  speaks : 

Alfred :  "Thanks  be  to  God  their  army  has  not  broken  up 
the  English  kin.  Well  have  ye  done,  but  there  is  yet 
much  to  do.  The  people  must  be  taught  that  they  be 
wise  and  trained  that  they  may  be  strong.  Now  let 
the  fyrd  disperse  to  sow  and  reap,  the  thegns  and 
fighting  men  to  watch  the  foe,  keep  ye  well  trained 
and  exercised  in  arms. 

"In  no  wise  should  man  desire  a  soft  life  if  he 
careth  for  any  worship  here  or  hereafter.  Power 
comes  to  whom  power  is  due.  Power  is  service.  We 
must  have  forts  and  ships,  horses  and  better  arms. 
Then  in  your  homes  fashion  ye  better  spears,  axes,  and 
coats  of  mail,  new  swords  and  ships,  and  fortify  the 
towns. 
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"If  it  were  God's  pleasure  that  the  words  I  speak 
were  my  last  words,  I'd  leave  them  legacy  to  England. 
There's  your  defence,  the  Sea,  look  to  your  ships. 

"Back  now  to  your  homes,  and  when  the  stillness 
comes  forget  not  to  thank  the  Lord  that  we  have 
saved  the  land." 

(Athelstan's  Triumph.) 

"Not  making  his  high  pUce  the  lawle»  perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure  :   but   ihro'  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." — Tenntson. 

COMMENTARY-on  AHred 

"  He  is  a  nithing  who  will  not  learn  to  serve." 

— Barker's  "  Alfred." 

Alfred  opposed  the  Danes  in  larger  and  swifter  ships 
"not  as  their  own  ships,  but  designed  as  he  thought  best  to 
build  them."  With  these  he  drove  them  from  the  sea,  and 
his  successors,  Athelstan  and  Edgar,  kept  up  fleets  in  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  and  had  their  regular  spring 
and  autumn  manoeuvres.  He  fortified  towns '  and  curbed 
the  Vikings  on  the  rivers  which  they  invaded  with  burhs' 
(burghs)  and  fortified  bridge-heads. 

He  used  the  here,  as  organised  by  the  Danes,  to 
supplement  the  militia  of  the  fyrd  who  were  originally 
called  out  by  the  king  after  consultation  with  the  folk- 
mote.  The  pressing  need  was  education  and  military 
training.  He,  therefore,  rebuilt  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  organised  schools  at  Oxford,  Winchester,  and 
elsewhere,  instituted  mana^uvres  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
"  All  this  while  he  contemplated  high  things  in  his 
adversity." 

The  Danes'  desire  to  settle  in  the  land  and  take  the 
Anglo-Saxon  king  for  father   and   lord  was  the   result    of 

(i)  It  It  »iy  to  SK  how  thcK  fortified  fr«  towns  and  the  independent  municipalities  becarie 
bulwark!  of  freedom  in  our  own  land  and  on  the  continent,  with  their  cnichtengilda,  and  their  ijrfteni 
of  voluntary  or  compuliory  univerial  lervice.  The  free  citiei  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nctherlanda 
haTe  ciliien  armiei  of  their  own.  When  trained  and  properly  led  they  are  generally  more  than  a 
match  for  the  mercenariei.  Milan,  for  inttance,  could  put  z,ooo  mounted  men-at-arma  in  the  field. 
Later  on  we  thall  find  the  free  town  taking  the  king  of  lome  larger  itatc  for  it«  lord,  repeating  the 
proceit  of  the  early  dayt  of  feudaliim. —  F.  R.  B. 

(l)  Edward  the  Elder,  Alfred's  fuccetaor,  was  the  great  "  burh  "  builder.  Tlic  precise  type  of 
fortified  place  signified  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  but  burht  are  not  to  be  conAised  with  the  moated 
moontt  of  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.— C.  R.  P. 
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Alfred's  successful  policy,  and  at  once  gave  him  the  chance 
of  retaliating  should  they  raid  their  Saxon  neighbours. 

Since  the  last  Episode,  Charlemagne,  the  protector  of 
Egbert,  has  set  his  stamp  on  Western  Europe  and  has 
revived  to  a  certain  extent  the  homogenity  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire.  His  influence  on  warfare  tended  to  develop 
the  use  of  more  complete  armour,  of  cavalry  hitherto  little 
used  by  the  Franks,  and  of  fortified  burhs.  Very  useful  did 
the  builders  of  the  towns  hnd  the  old  Roman  walls. 

The  Danes  had  come  down  from  the  north  in  ships 
holding  60  or  100  men  with  10  or  16  rowers  on  each  side. 
They  wore  the  helmet  and  byrnie.  They  carried  shields  of 
metal  and  of  hide,  a  long  lance,  a  bow,  a  sword,  and,  above 
all,  the  long  two-handed  axe  afterwards  famous  at  Hastings 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  They  came  as  war-bands  of 
raiders,  no  compact  tribe  or  nations. 

They  rode  horses  from  place  to  place  on  their  raids, 
though  at  first  they  did  not  fight  on  horseback. 

Horses  were  necessary  to  keep  up  with  them  on  their 
raids.  The  Frank  was  now  trained  to  fight  on  horseback, 
though  he  was  originally  an  infantry  soldier.  The  Saxon,  in 
spite  of  Alfred's  appeals,  would  not  take  to  the  use  of  the 
horse  and  the  bow  in  battle,  though  he  copied  the  Danes 
in  the  matter  of  armour  and  the  fortified  burh. 


8»xon  saactioc  besring  'getthtt 
Cuirass.    Sou.  ^3.  (thof.  C. 


^ngU-gaxon  ^linger,  from  «  ftstltn  in 
the  jottlojint  Sibtarj. 
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Entrenchments  fortified  with  fosse  and  iron-shod  stakes 
on  the  field  of  battle  are  new  developments  for  the  Saxon 
and  Frank. 

The  Saxon  and  Teuton  now  wore  the  helmet,  and 
the  cuirass  called  byrnie. 

The  axe  was  so  much  used  by  the  Franks  that  it  was 
called  Fraricisca.  It  was  not  originally  the  favourite 
weapon  of  the  Saxons,  The  Franks  threw  their  axe,  a  one- 
hand  hatchet,  and  this  method  the  Saxons  still  used  at 
Hastings,  where  they  threw  before  them  their  axes  and 
hammers  at  the  Normans. 

The  Danish  axe,  which  was  also  used  at  Hastings  by 
the  English,  was  a  larger  weapon,  long  handled  and  often 
double  headed  (bipennis),  called  the  battle  axe  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  hatchet.  It  was  King  Stephen's  favourite 
weapon. 

At  Roncesvalles  the  Basques 
fought  with  arrows,  stones  and  slings 
against  Roland  and  overwhelmed  Char- 
lemagne's paladins. 

The  Franks  added  to  the  above 
leg  armour  and  greaves,  and  used 
an  iron  lance,  shield,  sword,  bow  and 
1 2  arrows,  abandoning  somewhat  their 
native  Francisco  or  throwing  axes. 

The  Franks  of  Kloderig's  time 
did  not  use  bows  and  arrows.  They 
used  a  barbed  javelin  which  entangled 
the  shield  of  their  enemies  and 
dragged  it  to  the  ground.  (Compare 
the  result  of  a  cast  of  the  Roman  Pilum.) 

The  Anglo-Saxon  use  byrnie ',  shield  and  helmet, 
spear,  sword  {spatha)^  short  dagger  {scramasax),  also  the 
knife.  Charles  established  counts  with  a  beneficium  or  fief, 
that  is,  land  held  for  service.     The  count  had  to  bring  his 

(i)  "No  merchant  ihall  export  bymiet " — ij^  coit*  of  mail.  "  No  man  ahall  cany  a  weapon  in 
his  own  diitrict  in  time  of  peace.  If  a  ilavc  be  found  with  a  iprar  i(  ifaall  be  broken  on  his  back." 
— Capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  779.  Owiof;  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  fabric  of  interl!nke>l  mail  but 
I'"'-  ')f  the  early  armour  of  this  form  lurvives.  It  is  imposaible  to  say  with  any  certainty  whether 
Teastnet,"  the  **  hand-locked  byrnie,"  or  the  "byrnie  twiste-1  with  hands,"  mentioned  in  the 
-Saion  poem  of  Beowulf,  refer  to  a  defence  of  interlaced  rings  or  simply  describe  a  leather 
cuiraa*  reinforced  by  rinp  and  pUtcs  of  metal. — C.  B. 


Saxon  TDtlmHs  imti  ISr^ons, 
fromfSS*.  tnUrit,  ftlns. 
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mailed  retainers  mounted  to  the  field.  The  king's  ban  ' 
called  out  in  addition  the  whole  people,  armed,  for  the  most 
part,  with  any  weapons  they  could  pick  up.  This  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fyrd.  It  proved  inferior 
to  the  Danish  here  (host)  *. 

In  France,  the  value  set  on  the  mounted  man  and  his 
vassalage  to  the  local  count  gave  feudalism  an  exaggerated 
turn  which  largely  contributed  to  the  English  successes  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  ultimately  paved  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  was 
freer,  as  behind  the  king  was  the  folk-mote. 

The  comparative  absence  in  England  at  this  stage  of 
the  eques  or  horse  soldier  helped  to  preserve  that  freedom 
which  the  Saxon  regards  as  his  birthright,  and  made  it 
harder  for  the  feudal  system  to  take  root. 

The  change  in  Angleland  and  in  Frankland  thus 
brought  about,  resulted  for  the  time  being  in  the  decay  of 
the  cheorl  or  peasant.  An  increase  in  military  efficiency 
was,  however,  in  France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  England, 
purchased  by  a  decrease  of  political  freedom  3. 

The  coming  of  the  Danes  to  England  thus  caused  the 
reorganisation  of  the  military  force  with  changes  in  their 
equipment.  It  also  hastened,  as  we  have  seen,  the  growth 
of  feudalism. 

These  wars  gave  rise  in  Angleland  and  Frankland  to 
the  increased  employment  of  the  professional  fighting  man 
instead   of  the    local   levy.       This   brought    home    to    the 

(i)  The  ban  remained  in  France  in  force  till  Louis  XIV.  in  17 14  abolished  it  in  favour  of 
conscription.  Charles  VIII.  discarded  the  use  of  the  feudal  host  towards  tile  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (la).— F.  R.  B. 

(la)  In  1445  Charles  VII.  of  France  disbanded  his  army  and  organised  a  standing  army  of 
cavalry  which  nambered  9,000  men.  In  1488  he  increased  this  number  by  16,000  infantry,  and  the 
whole  body  was  kept  on  a  permanent  footing  and  regularly  paid.— C.  ff. 

(2)  About  A.D.  900,  against  the  newly-formeil  Prankish  cavalry,  the  Danes  had  to  learn  cavalry 
tactics.  They  used  the  kite-shaped  shield,  painted  red,  possibly  copying  this  fashion  from  the 
Byzantine.  They  soon  developed  into  expert  hocsemen  who  became  renowned  in  Europe  as  Norman 
knights.  When  besieging  Paris,  880,  the  Danes  tried  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  clods  of  earth,  trees, 
boughs,  brushwood,  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  bodies  of  tlieir  prisoners.  Compare  first  rank  of  the  attacking 
force  at  Badajos  m:iking  bridge  of  themselves  in  death  for  the  second  rank  to  pass  over  (2a)  ;  also  the 
use  made  of  cattle  by  the  Boers  to  break  down  fences  and  wire  entanglements. — F.  R.  B. 

(2a)     The  classic  instance  is  that  of  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow  at  Ismail. — ^J.  F, 

(3)  Universal  service,  whether  by  conscription  or  voluntary,  was  the  normal  idea  with  which  the 
tribe  or  nation  started.  Then  comes  modification  under  pressure  of  other  business.  We  shall  find 
different  solutions  to  the  problem  arising  as  our  story  proceeds.  \i\  England  there  was  too  little  of  the 
professional  fighter,  in  France  too  much.  The  smallness  of  the  English  standing  army  was  due  partly 
to  the  Saxon  love  of  home  and  freedom.  This  does  not  matter  when  the  individuals  composing  the 
nation  are  brave,  strong,  and  active,  and  trained  to  arms,  and  ready  to  serve  when  called  on  by  the 
state.— F.  R.  B. 
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English  the  need  of  a  standing  army  as  a  central  point  and 
in  part  substitute  for  the  half-armed  fyrd  and  ban.  It  also 
revived  the  Roman  practice  of  fortifying  important  posts. 

The  Counts  and  the  Dues  and  Eldermen  were  given  a 
beneficium  and  rights  in  a  district  in  order  that  they  might 
organise  it  for  war.  They  gradually  became  the  grand 
seigneurs  with  many  vassals  and  the  higher  and  lesser 
justice,  and  resembled  in  state  petty  kings.  The  land  held 
originally  as  a  fief  came  to  be  regarded  as  their  absolute 
property.  The  small  freeholder  unless  he  could  keep  a 
horse  and  suit  of  armour  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
villein  or  serf. 

In  England  the  cheol  commended  himself  to  the  eorl 
or  eolderman  as  his  hlaford  or  overlord,  and  for  the  sake  of 
protection  against  the  invader  he  gave  his  lord  certain  rights 
as  his  freehold. 

The  strong  hand  of  William  forced  the  sub-tenant  to 
recognise  that  he  held  the  land  from  the  king  in  chief  and 
not  from  his  local  landlord.  With  the  recognition  of  the 
nobility  of  service,  came  the  establishment  of  the  gesith- 
cund,  the  huscarles  or  comkatusy  personal  retainers  of  their 
King  or  Lord  '. 

(l)  The  proccM  may  be  •umraed  up  shortly  :  Fir»t,  the  war  bandi,  or  tribe  and  iu  leader  ;  the 
clicol,  thegn,  eorl  and  king  ;  then,  the  free  man,  thegn  or  getith,  eorl,  eorldcrman,  king  ;  then,  tenant, 
landlord,  state  ;  the  cnicht,  thegn,  geiith,  huicarlet,  sergeant,  miles,  or  knight  in  the  early  sense. 
The  man-at-arms,  es<}uire,  was  of  thegn-right  deemed  worthy  when  he  could  come  to  the  field  in  a 
helmet  of  gold,  with  a  horse,  sword,  lance,  shield,  and  hauberk  to  match. — F.  R.  B. 
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EPISODE  3.— HASTINGS 

(Saturday,   14    Oct.,   1066) 

(The  use  of  the  ruse  in  battle ;  shot  of  infantry  and 
shock  of  horse  against  infantry  without  shot  or  horse) 

"Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways, 
Baulking  the  end  half-won  for  an  instant  dole  of  praise. 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise — certain  of  sword  and  pen. 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  Gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men." 

— (A  Song  of  the  English.) — Kipling. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Duke  William  of  Normandy       Roger  or  Montgomery 

Bishop  Odo,  his  brother  King  Harold 

Robert  of  MoRTAiN,/i« /w//^^ro//z^r  GuRTH      ")  , .    ,      , 
„  ,       .         ,  T  (hts  brothers 

Taillefer,  the  mtnstrei  J^eofwine) 

TousTAiN  the  White  Abbot  Aelfwig  of  Winchester 

Alan  of  Britanny  Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neck 

Knights,  Men-at-Arms,  Huscarles,  Archers,  Monks  and  Nuns 

Scene :  'Apple  tree  at  centre.  Edith's  well  in  the  distance. 
Harold's  army  discovered  at  the  back.  Some  of  the 
English  are  drinking  and  carousing,  some  are  putting 
the  last  touches  to  the  wattle  work  and  stakes  before 
the  stockade.  The  banners  of  the  dragon  of  Wessex 
and  the  "  fighting  man  "  are  displayed  in  the  centre. 
The  Normans  enter.  Some  are  confessing  to 
the  Priests,  some  are  listening  to  the  Mass. 


Norman  Sijip  from  ISagtnx  Capcstrg. 

The  English  are  drawn  up  in  three  divisions, 
Harold's  Huscarles  in  the  centre. 

^  As  William  enters  before  mounting  his  horse 
he    stumbles.       A    groan    goes    up    from    the    host. 

(i)  "You  must  imagine  some  very  aged  and  famous  tree,  perhaps  a  sacred  tree  in  the  days  of 
heathendom." — {Freeman,  "  Old  Snghsh  History.") — E.  E.  D. 

(2)  The  incident  is  inserted  for  stage  effect,  though  it  actually  occurred  at  the  landing  on 
»9th  September,  more  than  two  weeks  earlier. — F.  R.  B. 
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They  cross  themselves 
and  mutter  "  An  ill- 
omen." 

William  :  "  Not  so."  Shows 
his  two  hands  full  of 
English  grass  and  earth. 
"  Not  so.  Seisin,  seisin." 

The  Normans  laugh 
and  accept  the  omen. 
They  form  up  on  oppo- 
site side  of  the  field, 
archers'  in  front  ranks, 
heavy  infantry  behind 
them,  mounted  knights 
in  rear  :  all  three  divi- 
sions, centre  and  wings. 


lilliam  t|)t  Con^turot  at  lutings. 
iSasmi  SaptBtT^. 


Leaders  on  both  sides  to  and  fro  along  their  array 
encouraging  their  men ".  Then  William  gives  the 
word  and  his  host  moves  forward. 

Host :  "  Rou,  Rou  !  Ha  Rou  !  "  3  u  Dex  aide  !  " 

The  archers  come  within  range  and  begin  to 
shoot.  Coming  nearer  they  are  swept  back  by  a  whirl 
of  darts,  spears,  throwing-axes,  and  stone  hammers. 

The  second  line,  the  heavy  infantry,  then  come 
on,  pushing  their  charge  to  the  very  breastworks  and 

(l)  The  "  balittantcf "  are  mentioned  in  Guy  of  Amieni'  account  of  the  Battle  of  Halting*, 
but  no  croubow  it  mentioned  in  Wace's  "  Roman  de  Rou,"  and  it  it  strange  that  luch  a  noTcl 
weapon  thould  not  have  been  represented  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  It  came  into  general  use  as  a 
military  weapon  in  the  twelfth  century. — C.  R. 

(i)  "Now  the  host  waa  marshalled  in  three  parts.  On  the  left  were  the  Bretons  and  the 
Poitevins  and  men  of  Maine.  Their  captain  was  Alan  of  Britanny.  On  the  right  were  all  the  hired 
men  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds  from  France  and  Picardy  and  other  places.  These  were  led  by  Roger 
of  Montgomery,  a  mighty  man  among  the  Normans.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  host  were  the  Normans 
ihemielvei,  led  by  the  Duke  himself.  In  each  dirition  were  archers,  and  heavy-armed  foot  and  horse. 
And  in  the  centre  of  all  rode  Duke  William.  He  rode  on  a  noble  horse  given  him  by  Alphonso,  King  of 
Galicia  in  Spain.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  the  choicest  of  the  relics  on  which  he  said  that  Harold  had 
•worn,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried,  not  a  sword  or  a  spear,  but  a  mace  of  iron.  Close  by  him  rode 
his  brother.  Bishop  Odo  ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  Duke's  mother,  Herleva,  who  after  Duke  Robert'i 
death  had  married  a  knight  named  Hcrlwin.  This  Odo  had  the  bishoprick  of  Bayeux  given  him  when 
be  was  only  about  twelve  years  old,  and  was  now  quite  a  young  man,  and  at  fond  of  fighting  as  if  he 
bad  not  been  a  priest.  He,  too,  like  the  Duke,  had  a  mace  of  iron.  .  .  .  Hard  by  these  two  great 
ones  rode  William's  other  half-brother,  Robert  ...  to  whom  William  had  given  the  county 
of  Mortain.  ...  So  the  three  brothers  were  near  together,  and  close  by  them  rode  a  knight 
called  Touttaio  the  White,  who  carried  the  banner  which  Pope  Alexander  had  sent  to  the  Duke." 

—{Frtitun,  "  Old  Englnk  W/jrery.")— E.  E.  D. 

(3)  "  Rou  "  wai  short  for  Rollo.  To  this  day  in  Jersey  the  words  "  H»  Rou "  ire  used  in 
■ppeijmg  to  (he  law  for  protection. — F.  R.  B. 
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get  to  hand-play  across  the  stakes  and  hurdles.  The 
two-handled  battle-axe  used  by  Harold  and  his  men 
played  havoc  in  their  ranks'.  There  they  weaken, 
and  while  they  waver,  the  singer  Taillefer  leads  the 
Norman  horse  to  the  charge,  playing  with  his  sword 
and  all  chanting  their  battle  song.  He  jumps  his 
horse  right  through  the  hurdles. 

Taillefer :  "  Come  on  !  Come  on  !  What  do  ye,  sirs  ! 
Lay  on  !     Lay  on  !  " 

After  a  while  they  waver  and  Taillefer  still 
shouting,  charges.  The  second  line,  the  cavalry  and 
their  allies,  the  Flemings,  come  on  singing,  "  Hop, 
hop,  Willikin,  hop,  England  is  mine  and  thine." 
They  burst  through  the  breastwork,  but  Taillefer  is 
slain,  and  the  English  repair  the  breach,  with  shouts. 

English  :  "  Out  !     Out  !     Holy  Rood,  Holy  Rood  !  "  ' 

The  Norman  left  is  broken  and  beaten  back  in 
wild  ruin,  pursued  by  the  English,  while  the  centre 
and  right  roll  back  in  wavering  disorder,  crying  out 
that  William  is  slain.  William  bares  his  head  and 
rides  to  and  fro  along  the  ranks. 

William  ;  "  I  live,  I  live  !  I'll  win  yet.  The  Saxons  have 
no  bows.  Rally  !  Rally  !  We'll  win  !  We'll  win  ! 
Ha  Rou  !     Dex  aide  ! " 

He  charges  the  English  right  in  flank  and  sweeps 
it  from  the  field. 

Taking  some  of  his  leaders  aside,  William  bids 
them  give  the  sign  and  cry  for  a  feigned  flight  of  his 
right  wing.  They  ride  along  the  rear  and  give  the 
word.  The  Norman's  right  breaks  back  in  well 
ordered  flight.  The  English  left  breaks  out  after  it. 
William  wheels  the  Norman  centre,  charges  the 
rushing  English  in  flank,  and  sweeps  them  off  the  field. 

(i)  At  Hastings  a  Saxon  axeman  is  said  to  liavc  cut  off  the  head  of  a  Norman  horse  at  one  blow. 
Compare  the  stroke  of  John  the  Wode,  who  hewed  off  a  man*$  thigh  through  the  cuirass  with  his  axe, 
when  fighting  for  tile  Dublin  Danes  against  the  Normans. — (Oman's  ^^  Art  of  ll'ar.") — F.  R.  B. 

(j)     Freeman  says  "  Cur  men  shouted  '  God  Almighty '  and  '  Holy  Cross.' " — E.  E.  D. 
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William  then  leads  a  third  general  advance  against 
the  English.  The  archers  and  arbalesters,  in  squads, 
open  a  rain  of  shafts  and  bolts  against  the  English. 
Then  the  knights  charge  mounted,  only  to  be  driven 
back.  Then  the  archers  shout  again,  followed  by  a 
charge  of  mounted  knights  as  before,  and  so  a  third  time 
repeated,  till,  at  the  fourth  attempt,  William  bids  the 
archers  shoot  high  and  especially  at  the  standards '. 

Harold  is  shot  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow  and  falls. 
Round  his  dead  body  gather  the  last  of  the  English, 
among  them  the  monks  of  Winchester',  wearing 
hauberks  over  their  gowns.  William  kills  Gurth 
single-handed,  the  Normans  press  through  to  the 
standard,  and  the  day  is  won  ^. 

"  One  by  one  they  fell  around  it  as  the  archers  laid  them  low ; 
Grimly  dying,  still  unconquered,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe." — Avtoun. 

The  flying  English 
fyrd  rush  to  the  horses 
of  the  Earls  tethered  at 
the  back,  mount  them, 
and  fly.  After  the  gen- 
eral attack,  the  mounted 
Normans  hurl  their 
lances  at  the  English, 
some  finding  their  way 
home,  others  quivering 
in  the  palisades. 

Suddenly  the  English 
retire.  The  Normans' 
Te  Deum  is  heard  in 
the  distance.  Norman 
and  Saxon  monks  and 
women  busy  themselves 
amone     the     wounded 


J^nolb  at  ]M3>tiii!{<.    ISagtiu  Caprst^. 


wh«li.LF''R"B"'"''  '"""  '*"^  '°   ''°°  ""  f"1"""')' ""«''  '■•  »  *'gSoa  or  high  tower  on 

^^\  >^''''    '""■'   ^^^^   Aelfvvig.     Abbot   Leofric   of   Petrrborough  wm  there   too.     He   wai 
wounded,  but  etcaped  to  hit  abbey,  where  he  died  won  afterward..— E.E.  D. 

C„™i,'^„  The  defeat  of  the  Sa.on.wa.  heralded  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  identical  with  !laUey'» 
Comet,  now  vmblc,  June,  1910. —  F.  R.  B. 
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and  the  dying.  Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neck '  finds 
Harold's  body  and  offers  its  weight  in  gold  to 
William.  Mallet  intercedes  with  William,  who  returns 
the  gold  for  the  need  of  the  stricken  Saxons.  William 
retires  to  his  tent,  while  Edith  bears  off  the  body  of 
the  king,  the  monks  and  nuns  chanting  a  requiem. 

COMMENTARY-Hastings 

The  supremacy  of  the  horseman  as  fighter  is 
established.  That  supremacy  is  not  weakened  until  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  and  the  establishment  of  English  infantry, 
the  yeoman,  and  the  craftsman. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone  the  leading  points  have  been 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  with  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans 
with  the  resistless  legions  under  Cssar,  reorganised  by 
Trajan,  and  again  reconstructed  by  Constantine.  Then  the 
Byzantine  School  from  400-1071,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Manzikert.  We  must  notice  that  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Roman  army  under  Valcns  by  the  Goth  at  Adrianople 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  cavalry  development  worked 
out  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  especially  at  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tine school  were  more  versatile  than  that  of  the  west. 
They  used  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  siege  craft, 
in  any  way  they  thought  best  suited  to  combat  the 
varied  armaments  to  which  they  were  opposed.  Their 
commissariat,  their  strategy,  tactics  and  maps,  and  their 
diplomacy  were  one  thousand  years  ahead  of  the  west, 
where  hard  fighting  generally  took  the  place   of  science. 

(l)  "  Gytha,  the  King's  mother  .  .  .  craved  the  body  of  her  ton.  She  offered  the  Duke  [by 
Osgod  and  Aethelric,  two  canons  of  Waltham  who  had  followed  the  army]  King  Harold's  weight  in 
gold  if  she  might  have  his  body  to  bury  at  Waltham.  But  the  Duke  said  '  Nay'  ;  for  that  Harold  was 
perjured  and  excommunicate,  and  might  not  be  buried  in  holy  ground.  Now  there  was  in  the 
Norman  army  one  William  Mallet,  a  brave  knight,  who  was  in  some  way  or  other  a  kinsman  or  friend 
of  King  Harold's  ;  so  Duke  William  bade  William  Mallet  take  the  body  of  his  friend  and  bury  it  on 
tl)e  sea-coast,  under  a  heap  of  stones,  which  men  call  a  cairn.  For  Duke  William  said  :  '  He  guarded 
the  shore  when  living,  let  him  guard  it  now  that  he  is  dead,*  But  no  man  could  find  the  body  :  even 
Osgod  and  Aethelric  who  knew  him  well  could  not  find  it,  for  ,  .  .  it  had  been  thrown  aside 
when  the  bodies  had  been  cleared  away  for  William's  tent  to  be  pitched.  But  there  was  a  lady  called 
£dith,  whom  men  for  her  beauty  called  Swanneshals,  or  the  Swan's  Neck,  whom  King  Harold  had 
loved  in  old  times  when  he  was  Earl  of  the  East  Angles.  Either  she  had  followed  the  canons  from 
Waltham  or  they  went  and  fetched  her.  So  Edith  went  and  looked  for  the  body  of  King  Harold 
among  the  heaps  of  the  slain  English.  And  she  knew  him  not  by  his  face,  which  was  all  mangled  so 
that  no  man  could  know  him,  but  by  a  mark  on  his  body.  So  that  William  Mallet  and  the  canons 
took  up  the  body  of  King  Harold  and  buried  it  under  a  cairn  on  the  rocks  by  Hastings.  But  after  a 
while,  when  Duke  William  was  crowned  King  of  the  English,  his  heart  became  milder,  and  he  let  men 
take  up  the  body  of  King  Harold  from  under  the  cairn  and  bury  it  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltham." 

—{Freeman,  "  Old  Snglish  HUtory,"  fp.  337-8.)— E.  E.  D. 
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Wc  must  notice,  too,  how  the  Byzantine  Empire 
relied  on  native  soldiers.  In  this  connection  comes 
to  mind  the  later  French  proverb,  "  Point  d'argent, 
point  de  Suisse." 

Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Henry  of  Germany,  all 
followed  the  methods  laid  down  by  Maurice  and 
Leo  in  the  military  science  of  Byzantium,  from 
A.D.  460  onwards. 

Colours  and  badges,  if  we  accept  the 
badges  of  the  household  retainers  and  the  red 
#t.it  »nn..r.  ^^j  jji^jg  cross  on  the  surcoat  of  the  fighting 
nnvon.  "-Haiikn.  man,  were  not  systematically  adopted  in  the 
west  till  1500.  The  Byzantine  archer  and  light  in- 
fantry carried  a  light  mail  shirt,  shield,  axe,  bow  and  40 
arrows.  (Compare  the  English  at  Crecy.)  The  usual  order 
was  infantry  in  the  centre,  cavalry  on  the  flank  and  in 
reserve.  The  light  troops  when  driven  off  usually  retreated 
behind  the  centre.  The  line  of  battle  was  eight  men  deep. 
They  copied  the  Romans  in  their  attack  by  alternate  lines. 

The  Byzantine  did  not  allow  the  unwritten  laws  of  West- 
ern chivalry  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  fighting.  They 
excel  in  the  use  of  the  ruse  and  the  stratagem. 
When  they  abandoned  their  maxim  that  it  was 
useless  to  pursue  light  troops  unless  you  could 
drive  them  up  against  a  rock,  or  other  troops, 
or  some  obstacle  to  their  flight,  they  suffered 
extinction  as  an  army  under  Romanus  Diogenes 
in   1 07 1   at  Manzikert. 

The    Byzantines    trained    their    infantry     to 
spring  up   behind  the    cavalryman,  jump   off  and 
join  in  the  melee  on  foot.      (Compare  the  charge  of 
the  Greys  and  the  Gordons  at  Waterloo.) 

The  Templars  and  the  Hospitalers  used  horse- 
bowmen  as  William  did  at  Hastings  '.  jt,'^'5't«."r .«» 

■Rnf  ant "— Kaalkc*. 
(1)     The  RuMiiiu  uMd  horM-bowmni  at  Leipiig,  the  Battle  of  the  Nations,  in  iSi}. — J.  F. 
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NOTES  ON  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS 

(Mail  period,   1066-1277) 

The  chief  item  of  defensive  armour  of  this  period 
was  the  hauberk  or  shirt-Hke  coat  of  mail  which,  reaching 
to  the  knees,  was  sht  front  and  back  for  convenience  in 
riding.  As  this  defence  was  loose  in  substance  the  whole 
weight  was  upon  the  shoulders,  and  therefore  it  was 
imperative  that  the  armed  man  should  ride,  otherwise  the 
armour  would  have  been  too  cumbersome.  It  is  difficult 
to-day  to  discover  of  what  material  the  hauberk  was  made, 
but  it  seems  certain  that,  among  the  wealthy  at  any  rate, 
some  form  of  interlaced  chain  armour  was  used.  Others 
affected  quilted  defences  of  linen  or  leather,  or  simply 
applied  plates  or  rings  of  metal  to  a  woven  or  leather 
garment.  The  foot  soldier  wore  simple  padded  or  leather 
body  armour,  or  else  civilian  dress  with  no  extra  defence. 
The  headpiece  was  conical  and  in  some  cases  was  provided 
with  a  broad  nasal  or  nose-guard  which  was  riveted  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  helmet.  The  helmet  was  kept  in  its 
place  by  laces  which  were  tied  round  the  neck.  The 
shield  was  long  and  kite-shaped  and  was  decorated  with 
paintings  of  birds  and  animals  or  with  simple  geometrical 
patterns.  The  spur  was  formed  of  a  simple  "  pryck  "  or 
point.  The  weapons  in  favour  were  the  sword,  which  was 
broad-bladed  for  cutting  only  with  short  straight  quillons, 
the  lance  with  leaf-shaped  point,  the  club  or  mace,  and  the 
short  bow  which  was  pulled  to  the  breast  in  shooting,  like 

the  Turkish  bow.  "  Balistantes  "  are 
mentioned  by  Guy  of  Amiens  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Norman  army,  but 
whether  these  were  cr'  oS-bowmen  as 
we  understand  the  term  or  the  workers 
of  siege  engines,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  as  we  have  no  pictorial  records  of 
that  date  to  guide  us  in  this  respect. 
In  all  the  other  details  of  armour  and 
weapons  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  though 
crude  in  execution,  is  a  most  useful  and 
valuable  guide.  A  full-sized  facsimile 
of  the  tapestry  is  exhibited  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. — C.  ff. 


Norman  Conqurtf 

CTitrntl  Ctmin;— "  j^jngit  int  Cnlljirli-  fUta 
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EPISODE  4.-DUPPLIN  MUIR 

(12  August,  1332) 

(The  use  of  shot  against  a  dismounted  enemy  without 

shot) 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  I 
Let  us  do  or  die  !  " — Burns. 

"Walled  Towncs,  stored  Arcenalls  &  Armouries,  Goodly  Races  of  Horses, 
Chariots  of  Warre,  Elephants,  Ordnance,  Artillery,  &  the  like  :  All  ihis  is  but  a 
Sheep  in  Lion's  Skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposition  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay, 
number  itselfe  in  Armies  importeth  not  much  where  the  People  is  of  wcake 
courage :     For    (as    Virgil    saith)    It     never    troubles  a   Wolfe,  how  many    the 


sheepe  be." 


Dramatis  Personae 


>■  Disinherited  Knights 


Edward  Baliol  ' 
Earl  of  Atholl  * 
Earl  of  Angus* 
Sir  Adam  of  Gordon* 
Sir  Andrew  Murray  ' 
Ralph,  Lord  Stafford  * 
Thomas,  Lord  Wake  ' 
Sir  Henrv  de  Beaumont* 


(i)  Edward  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland  for  eleven  weckt  in  1332  ;  said  to  have  died  s.p.  ijlj, 
but  apparently  alive  on  Jo  Majr,  1370. — A.  T.  C. 

(2)  David  of  Strathbogic,  nth  Eail  of  Atholl ;  bora  at  Newcutle-on-Tyne  i  February,  1309  ; 
killed  at  Kilblean  30  November,  1335,  by  a  force  under  John  Craig  of  Kildrummy  ;  he  married 
Kathcrine,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  de  Beaumont,  titular  Earl  of  Buchan.  She  died  about  June, 
1368.— A.  T.  C. 

(3)  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  4th  Earl  of  Angus,  who  succeeded   in  1325,  and  died  in    1381. — 

A.  T.  C, 

(4)  Sir  Adam  of  Gordon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  at  Halidon  Hill,  19  July,  1333,  where 
he  a  laid,  though  doubtless  incorrectly,  to  have  been  killed. —  A.  T.  C. 

(;)  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Tullibardine  contributed  greatly  to  Baliol's  victory  by  having  a  stake 
fixed  in  the  River  Earn  as  a  guide  to  the  ford.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Perth  on  7  October,  1332, 
and  executed  for  treason. — A.  T.  C. 

(6)  Ralph,  1st  Earl  of  Stafford,  bom  in  1299  ;  fought  at  Crecy,  at  siege  of  Calais,  and  at 
Poitiers  ;  died  at  Tonbridge  in  1371. — A.  T.  C. 

(-)  Thomas,  Lord  Wake,  born  1297;  married  Blaache,  daughter  of  Henry  of  Lancaster; 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  1326  ;  imprisoned,  1340  ;  died,  1349. — A.  T.  C. 

(8)  Sir  Henry  de  Beaumont  was  recognised  as  Earl  of  Buchan  in  1312,  and  claimed  the  office  of 
Constable  of  Scotland  in  right  of  his  wife,  Alicia,  Countess  of  Buchan,  whom  he  married  before 
14  July,  1310.    She  was  the  oiece  and  heiress  of  John  Comyo,  Earl  of  Buchan. — A.  T.  C. 
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Scottish  Knights 


Earl  of  Mar,  Regent  of  Scotland  ' 

Earl  of  Menteith  * 

Earl  of  Moray  ^ 

Sir  George  of  Dundas  * 

Knights,  Archers,  and  Men-at-Arms 

Scene. — The   slope  of  Dupplin    Muir,  by  the  side  of  the 

River  Earn. 

Enter  a  crowd  of  Scots  spearmen,  flying  before  the 
"  Disinherited  "  Scottish  leaders  and  their  forces. 
The  Disinherited  leader,  Edward  Baliol,  reins  in 
and  halts  his  men,  pointing  where  one  or  two 
mounted  Scots  Knights  spur  on,  trying  to  rally 
the  fugitives. 

Baliol,  Angus,  Atholl,  and  Gordon  rally 
their  men,  draw  back  and  form  line  of  battle. 
All  but  a  few  of  the  knights  and  men-at-arms 
dismount  and  form  a  solid  array,  with  lances 
levelled  to  their  front,  front  rank  kneeling. 
The  rest  of  the  men-at-arms  remain  mounted 
and  draw  up  in  rear  of  the  dismounted  main 
body.  The  archers  are  then  thrown  out  on 
each  flank. 

Enter  Scots  army  in  three  divisions,  to  the  music  of 
the  pipes,  a  heavy  centre  column  and  two  lighter 
flanking  columns.  The  centre  charges  straight 
at  the  centre  of  the  Disinherited.  Just  as  they 
come  to  the  shock,  the  archers  on  flanks  of  the 
Disinherited  double  forward  into  a  half-moon,  and 
begin  to  shoot  into  the  flanks  of  the  Scottish  attack. 
The  two  light  flank  columns  of  the  Scots  shrink 

inwards  from  the  flanking  fire  and  crowd  upon  their 

centre.       In  this  formation  the  dense  columns  close 

(i)  Donald,  8th  Earl  of  Mar,  Regent  of  Scotland,  was  in  command  of  the  Scots  Armj',  and 
wai  killed  at  Dupplin.      He  married  Isabella  Stewart  and  left  issue.— A.  T.  C. 

(z)  Murdach,  8th  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  killed  at  Dupplin,  where  he  played  a  very  heroic 
part. — A.  T.  C. 

(3)  Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Moray,  was  also  killed  at  Dupplin,  he  and  Menteith  having  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  counteract  the  defeat  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  precaution  and  the  rashness  of 
Mar.— A.  T.  C. 

(4)  Sir  George  of  Dundas,  8th  Chief  of  Dundas  ;  built  the  Carmelite  Monastery  at  South 
Queensferry  about  1330  :  killed  at  Dupplin,  1332. — A.  T.  C. 

Boetius  says  a  William  Hay  fell  at  Dupplin.  He  may  have  been  identical  with  Nicolas  dc  Haya 
(son  of  Gilbert  de  Haya,  Constable  of  Scotland,  who  died  April,  1333),  as  Nicolas  is  stated  to  have 
fallen  in  some  battle  prior  to  his  father's  death.— A.  T.  C. 
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with  the  Disinherited  men-at-arms,  the  two  hosts  stand 
for  a  moment,  spears  locked,  and  hardly  room  to 
swing  a  sword.  Ralph,  Lord  Stafford,  calls  to  his 
men  : 
Lord  Stafford :  "  Friends,  turn  your  shoulders  to  the  lance 
and  not  your  breast." 

The  result  of  this  melee  is  that  the  Scots  are  held 
sufficiently  long  for  the  bowmen  on  the  wings  to  shoot 
them  down  with  their  arrows. 

To  avoid  the  arrows  the  Scots  crowd  closer  and 
closer,  crushing  one  another  to  death.  Unable  to  fight, 
the  survivors  turn  to  fly.  Henry  de  Beaumont  and 
some  of  the  Disinherited  spring  to  their  horses  and 
chase  the  fugitives,  some  of  whom  strip  off  their 
armour  lest  it  impede  their  flight. 

NOTES  ON  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS 

(Transition   Period,   1277-1410) 
By   the    beginning    of    the    fourteenth    century   the 
foot-soldier  became  a  serious  factor  in  war.     From  the  spoils 
of  previous    battles    he    had  provided  himself  with    more 
satisfactory  weapons  and  was  therefore  an  appreciable  menace 
to  the  mounted  man,  who,  while  dealing  with  the  mounted 
opponent,  was    obliged    to  leave  his  lower  limbs,  to  some 
extent,  undefended.    We  find  this  fact  realised  by  the 
addition  of  re-inforcements  of  plate  or  leather  boiled 
in  oil  and  beaten  till  it  became  hard,  which  were 
strapped  to  the  knees  and  lower  leg  over  the  chain 
mail  leggings  which  by  this  time  had  become  the 
most  favoured  form  of  armour.     Under  the  shirt  of 
mail  a  quilted  garment,  called  a  gambeson,  was  worn 
to  prevent  the  links  of  the  mail  from  bruising  the 
wearer's  body.    By  degrees  the  plate  re-inforcements 
were  increased  and  were  added  to  arms,  elbows  and 
shoulders,  and  a  solid  breast  defence  of  metal  was 
fastened  over  or  under  the  hauberk.  These  additions 
were  experimented  with   and  perfected  till,  in  the 
year  1400,  we  find  the  knight  completely  protected 
with  plate  armour,  the  joints  of  which  were  pivoted     jri,j,t~a.  »-^ 
to  move  and  give  freedom  of  action  to  the  wearer.  tbuo  »ui. 
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The  mail  shirt  was  still  worn  under  the  body  armour, 
and  the  neck  and  throat  were  defended  by  a  camail 
or  coif  of  mail  hung  from  the  helmet. 

The  favourite  helmet  of  the  period  was  the 
bassinet,  a  light  head-piece  of  conical  shape.  The 
great  helm  which  completely  covered  the  head  seems 
to  have  been  frequently  worn,  if  we  may  take  the 
great  seals  and  illuminated  manuscripts  for  guides, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  most  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous protection,  for  it  was  not  fastened  rigidly  to 
the  body  armour  but  was  often  worn  resting  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head  alone,  though  the  later  fj,^;,  <^„,f  3„^  5i^jg^i„ga 
forms  were  deeper  and  rested  upon  the  shoulders.  ^tom°"jim&Ku;i!>»ns" 
A   horizontal  blow  would  have  been  dangerous  in 

that  it  would  have  driven  the  front  plate  of  the 
helm  against  the  face.  It  was  worn  either  as  the 
sole  defence  or  over  the  light  bassinet,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out,  was  only  assumed  at  the 
moment  of  attack.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  small  plates,  square,  oblong,  round  or 
diamond  shaped,  called  ailettes,  are  found  attached 
to  the  shoulders.  Some  writers  consider  they  were 
merely  used  to  bear  heraldic  devices,  but,  from  the 
position  shown  in  miniatures,  they  seem  to  have 
been  intended  to  guard  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
throat. 

The  sword  was  narrower  towards  the  point 

jiat-toppEii  Wm.       than  the  earlier  weapon,  and  from  this  we  assume 

ftouikM.  that    thrustmg  was    practised    as  well   as  cutting. 

The  quillons  sometimes  drooped  towards  the  point.     The 

lance,  the  bow,  the   crossbow,    the   mace,   and    the    great 

battle-axe  were  all  used  at  this  period. — C.  ff. 


act  or  JFratial  gomage  -  IMtlj  Ctnturs. 

Jtom  »  gMl  of  tmtnt  be  gtihxmt—^jch.  fi»t.  J«ris. 
Co 
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EPISODE   5.-CRECY 

(Saturday,  26  August,  1346) 

(The  use  of  shot  in  defence  against  the  shock  of  horse) 

What  of  the  bow  f 

The  bow  was  made  in  England  : 
Of  true  wood,  of  yew  wood, 
The  wood  of  English  bows  ; 
So  men  who  are  free 
Love  the  old  yew  tree 
And  the  land  where  the  yew  tree  grows. 

What  of  the  cord  ? 

The  cord  was  made  in  England  : 
A  rough  cord,  a  tough  cord, 
A  cord  that  bowmen  love  ; 
So  we'll  drain  our  jacks 
To  the  English  flax 
And  the  land  where  the  hemp  was  wove. 

What  of  the  shaft  > 

The  shaft  was  cut  in  England  ; 
A  long  shaft,  a  strong  shaft. 
Barbed  and  trim  and  true  : 
So  we'll  drink  all  together 
To  the  grey  goose  feather 
And  the  land  where  the  grey  goose  flew. 

What  of  the  men  ? 

The  men  were  bred  in  England  : 
Th:  bowmen — the  yeomen — 
The  lads  of  dale  and  fell. 
Here's  to  you — and  to  you  ! 
To  the  hearts  that  are  true 
And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell. 

— CoNAN  Doyle. 

Maurice  of  Byzantium  (580).  "We  wish  that  every  young  Roman  of  free 
condition  should  learn  to  use  the  bow." 

Leo  the  H'iie  (900).  "  We  wish  that  every  one  of  our  subjects  should  have 
a  bow  of  his  own,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  let  every  household  keep  a  bow  and 
forty  arrows,  and  let  practice  be  made  with  them  in  shooting.  Much  territory  can 
thus  be  kept  unharmed." 

Dramatis  Personae 

KiMo  Edward  III.  King  Philip  of  France 

The  Black  Prince  John  of   Luxemburg,    King    of 

Earl  of  Northampton  Bohemia 

Earl  of  Arundel  Sir  John  of  Hainault 

Earl  op  Warwick.  The  Lord  Moyne  of  Bastelburg 

Ralph,  Lord  Stafford  The  Lord  of  Noyers 
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Sir  John  Chandos  The  Lord  of  Beaujeu 

Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt         The  Lord  d'Aubigny 
Sir  Thomas  de  Norwich  Charles,  Count  of  Alen?on 

Count  of  Flanders 
Antonio  Doria  of  Genoa 
Carlo  Grimaldi  of  Genoa 
Lords,  Knights,  Genoese,  Archers,  Men-at-Arms,  etc. 

Scene:  Slope  in  front  of  Crecy.  Vaward  and  right  flank 
of  the  English.  Edward  IIL  and  his  staff  on  windmill 
at  the  back. 

Time :   Vespers — Angelas  sounds  in  the  distance. 

Enter  The  Black  Prince's  Division'.  Some  of 
the  yeomen  archers  mounted  behind  the  knights. 
Knights  and  men-at-arms  dismount.  The  horses 
are  led  to  the  rear.  Archers  and  Welsh  spear- 
men thrown  forward  in  narrow  formation. 
The  spearmen  lie  down,  the  archers  dig  holes 
in  front  of  them  and  lie  down,  helmets  and  bows 
on  the  ground,  waiting  for  the  French  to  attack. 
When  they  stand  up  to  shoot  they  draw  their 
arrows*  out  of  the  quivers  and  stick  them  point 
downwards  in  the  ground  that  they  may  have 
them  more  readily  to  hand. 

Enter  The  French,  The  Genoese  cross-bowmen 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  Doria  and 
Carlo  Grimaldi. 

They  deploy  across  the  ground.  Mounted 
knights  and  nobles  crowd  on  under  Counts 
d'Alen9on  and  Flanders. 

Two  or  three  French  noblemen  gallop  round 
in  front  of  the  Genoese  and  take  up  their 
positions. 

(i)  There  were  eighteen  bannerets  in  this  division,  which  was  really  commanded  by  the  Earls 
of  Warwick  and  Oxford  and  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  (a  famous  knight  of  Normandy  in  Edward's  service), 
though  the  nominal  commander  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  division  was  made  up  of  about  800 
men-at-arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  Welsh  foot-inen.  The  last  named  were  called  "brigaus  "  from 
the  brigandines  or  quilted  tunics  that  they  wore. — E.  E.  D. 

(2)  The  last  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  war  in  England  was  at  the  siege  of  Devizes  in  the 
Civil  War.— C.  flf.  . 
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The  Genoese  halt  and  shout.  The  English 
make  no  answer.  The  Genoese  march  on  a  few 
paces,  halt  and  shout  again.  Again  there  is  no 
answer.  The  shout  is  repeated  a  third  time 
with  a  like  result.  Then  the  Genoese  fire  a 
volley  at  the  archers.  At  that  the  English 
rise,  bend  their  bodies  and  their  bows,  lift  and 
shoot  their  arrows',  breaking  the  Genoese  at 
once  to  flight.  The  arrows  pierce  shield  and 
helmet,  nailing  them  to  their  wearer,  and  in 
some  cases  nailing  their  wearer  to  his  horse*. 
French    battle-cry:    "Charge,    Messieurs,    charge.     In    the 

name  of  God  and  St.  Denis  3. 

Four    knights'*,    led    by  Allarde    de    Beselles  of 

Luxemburg,  follower  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  survey 

the   English    position    and    gallop    off,  meeting   King 

Philip  and  his  staff. 
Allarde  :  "  Sir,  the  day  is  far  advanced,  your  men  are  weary, 

the  enemy  are  fresh  and  well  arrayed.     I  pray  you  let 

us  not  attack  to-night,  but  wait  until  the  morning." 
King  Philip :    "  Well    said.       Bid  the  van  retire  and  wait, 

watching  still  under  arms." 

Allarde  and  his  companions  ride  to  the  leaders  of 

the  van. 

"  The     King    commands    you — Halt    and    rest 

to-night,  to-morrow  we  attack." 
Men-at-Arms  and   Knights :    "  No,    no.     Advance.     There 

stands  the  enemy,  nothing   shall  stay  us  now." 

Four  knights  ride  between  the  two  armies,  shake 

their  spears  at  the  English  and  cry — 

"  Death  to  ye  English  traitors,  not  one  of  ye  shall 

see  your  homes  again." 

The  French  horse  ride  through  their  own  cross- 
bowmen,  slashing  at  them  and  cutting  them  down  till 

(i)  Froiuart  addi  this  pictureaque  touch  :  "let  fly  their  arrowi  to  wholljr  together  and  lo  thick 
that  it  teemed  mow." — E.  E.  D. 

(a)  Half-armed  infantry  were  called  ribouldi.  Philip  of  France  at  Crtcf  crie<J  i  **  Tuex  moi  cettc 
riboudaiUe,"  as  he  rode  down  hit    own  Genoese  archers. — See  Froissmrt, — C>  ff. 

{3)     What  the  French  actually  cried  out  was  :  "  Dieu  et  Saint  Denis."— E.  E.  D. 

(4)  Froissart  (ires  their  names  :  the  Lord  Moyne  of  Bastelburg,  the  Lord  of  Noyers,  the  Lord  of 
Beiujeu,  and  the  Lord  d'Aubigny.  Moyne,  or  Allarde  de  Betcllct  as  he  is  called  aboTc,  "  had  done 
10  his  days  so  much  that  he  was  reputed  for  one  of  the  Taliantest  knights  of  the  world."  These  four 
kai(hts,  wiib  the  King  of  Bohemia,  were  all  killed,  "  and  the  nrxt  day  they  were  found  in  the  places 
about  the  K.in(,  and  all  their  horses  lied  each  to  other." — E.  E   D, 
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they  too  come  under  the  storm  of  arrows,  and  then 
their  horses  begin  to  whirl  and  go.  A  few  men-at- 
arms,  led  by  the  Counts  of  Alen9on  and  Flanders  force 
their  way  through  the  press  and  get  near  the  English. 

The  Genoese  retire,  some  in  rage  unstring  their 
bows  or  throw  them  away.  Into  them,  however, 
presses  the  whole  mass  of  French  horse,  while  still  the 
arrows  hail  upon  them  and  the  Welsh  dart  on  the 
nearest  with  their  short  heavy  swords. 
"  Under  the  arm  thrust  home  \" 

Hainault  Knight '^ :  "  Charge  the  bowmen." 

He  gets  through  and  rides  between  the  lines  of 
English,  round  the  rear  and  out  again  to  regain  the 
French,  but  is  stricken  down  by  an  arrow  before  he 
wins  back.  Only  a  few  try  to  follow  his  example,  but 
are  beaten  off  or  killed. 

The  archers  and  English  replenish  their  stock  of 
weapons  from  the  slain,  pulling  the  arrows  out  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Knight  attendant  on  the  Black  Prince :   "  Fly,  my   lord,    fly, 
or  else  you  will  be  taken." 

Black  Prince :    "  Coward,  you  lie   if  you  think    this  day 
I  will  be  taken  alive." 

Out  of  the  press  of  the  French  the  King  of 
Bohemia  3  comes  on.  He  is  nearly  blind  and  has  a 
green  silk  handkerchief  across  his  eyes. 

(i)  At  the  battle  of  Benevento  the  French  knights  under  Charles  of  Anjou  were  foiled  by  the 
thickness  of  the  German  armour  till  they  adopted  the  above  method. 

—{Oman't  '' Art  of  fVar.")—F.  R.  B. 

(2]  His  name  was  Sir  Thierry  de  Senseillcs,  and  he  carried  the  banner  of  John  of  Hainault.  In 
that  charge  he  was  wounded  and  his  horse  was  killed  ;  but  he  was  given  another  horse  by  his  page, 
and  so  escaped,  for  the  English  would  not  leave  their  ranks  to  take  prisoners. — E.  E.  D. 

(3)  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  Count  of 
Luxemburg  (elected  emperor  in  130S  with  the  title  of  Henry  IV.)  and  Margaret  of  Brabant,  his  wife. 
He  was  chosen  King  of  Bohemia  in  13 10,  after  the  three  years  of  anarchy  that  followed  the  assassina- 
tion of  Wenceslas,  the  last  king  of  the  native  dynasty.  Isabel,  his  first  wife,  was  sister  and  heir  of  King 
Wenceslas,  and  it  was  apparently  on  that  account  that  John  had  the  empty  title  of  King  of  Poland,  his 
brother-in-law  having  been  king,  by  conquest,  of  Poland,  for  a  few  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  When  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  died  in  1314,  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  elected  emperor,  who 
throughout  his  reign  was  at  loggerheads  with  all  Europe.  In  July,  1346,  he  was  declared  excom- 
municate and  deposed,  and  Charles  of  Luxemburg  (son  of  King  John  of  Bohemia  by  his  second  wife 
Beatrice  of  Bourbon)  was  nominated  King  of  the  Romans  by  Pope  Clement  IV.,  a  Frenchman,  and 
warmly  supported  by  Philip  of  France.  This  action  of  a  French  king  and  a  French  pope  aroused 
intense  indignation  throughout  Germany  ;  and  when  at  this  juncture  Philip,  alarmed  at  the  invasion 
of  his  country  by  Edward  of  England,  sought  for  aid  in  all  directions,  John  with  his  son  Charles  and  a 
strong  force  of  Germans  hastened  to  place  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France.  He  was 
old  and  half  blind  and  worn  with  years  of  fighting  ;  but  gratitude  and  a  desire  to  strike  one  more  stroke 
brought  him  into  the  French  ranks  at  Crecy,  and  there  on  that  August  evening  death  came  to  him 
among  the  arrows  of  the  English.  His  seal,  which  styles  him  John  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Poland,  and  Count  of  Luxemburg,  shows  the  king  in  his  plates  and  crested  helm,  having 
on  his  shield  the  silver  eagle  of  Poland  and  his  banner  charged  with  the  crowned  and  fork-tailed  lion 
of  Bohemia.  On  his  horse-trappers  the  shield  of  Bohemia  appears  again  together  with  his  hereditary 
arms  of  Luxemburg  and  Flanders. — E.  E.  D. 
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^'"S  of  Bohemia :  "  Lead  mc  forward  that  I  may  strike  one 
stroke  with  my  sword." 

Two  of  his  knights  take  his  bridle,  one  on  cither 
hand,  and  with  the  others  of  his  retinue  gallop  into  the 
Black  Prince's  men. 

The  king  is  unhorsed  and  slain  in  front  of  the 
Black  Prince,  but  the  press  of  French  knights  that 
follow  overthrow  the  Prince. 

Archers :  "  A  rescue  !  A  rescue  !  Llantrissant  to  the 
rescue  !  " 

His  Welsh  standard  bearer  throws  the  banner  of 
Wales  over  him  and  raises  the  cry  which  brings  the 
Black  Archers  of  Llantrissant '  rallying  in  to  hew  the 
French  in  pieces  and  save  the  Prince. 

A  knight "  gallops  off  to  Edward  for  aid. 

"Edward  III. :   "  How  fares  it  with  my  son.     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

Knight :  "  Nay,  Sir,  God  forbid." 

Edward :  "  Is  he  wounded  .?  " 

Knight:  "Nay,  Sir,  I  left  him  well,  but  he  is  hardly 
matched  and  needs  your  aid." 

Edward:  "Return  to  them  that  sent  you.  Bid  them  send 
no  more  whatever  adventure  befalleth  as  long  as  my 
son  liveth.  Bid  them  suffer  him  this  day  to  win  his 
spurs,  for  if  God  be  pleased  I  will  that  this  day's  work 
be  his  and  the  honour  thereof,  and  theirs  that  be 
about  him." 

Arundel  and  Northampton  draw  up  in  line  with 
the  Black  Prince. 

With  that  the  French  line  sags  away,  the  arrows 
still  pursuing  them. 

King  Philip  of  France  has  been  wounded  in  the 
neck  by  an  arrow,  but  he  will  not  fly.  His  horse  is 
killed  under  him,  he  mounts  another  and  still  tries  to 
rally  his  men  who  melt  away.  At  last  John  of 
Hainault  lays  his  hand  on  his  bridle  and  gallops  him 
off.  The  helm  of  the  dead  king  of  Bohemia  with 
the  three  feathers  is  picked  up  and  given  to  the  Prince, 

(I)  The  Black  Archcn  of  LlanlrlMint  were  bo'lygiiin)  to  Black  Prince  at  Crecy,  and  it  wii  the 
banner  of  Walea  which  wat  thrnvrn  over  him  when  be  wu  fcUed  for  a  moment  while  the  Black 
Archen  cl  fared  the  front. — O.  V. 

(t)    Hti  name  wu  Sic  Tbomai  de  Norwich.— E.  B.  D. 
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who  forthwith  dons  it  in  place  of  his  own, 
amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  his  host  %  ". 
The  battle  is  over  and  the  Enghsh  lay- 
down  to  rest  in  their  battle  array,  on  the 
field  which  they  had  won  3. 

■'0«stt«ich"  3hiel»  ot 
Cbtnscli  the  ^latlt  9ti\ut 

*■""■  "'"'TZmi).  COMMENTARY— Crecy 

"  Edward's  army,"  says  General  Wrottesley  (in  his 
valuable  Crecy  and  Calais,  1898,  a  work  largely  consulted 
by  the  writer  of  this  Commentary),  "as  a  military  machine 

was  probably  superior  to  any  force  sent  out  by 

the  Enghsh  up  to  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1882."  It 
had  been  raised  on  a  new  principle.  The  old  system  of 
feudal  levies  had  proved  an  untrustworthy  instrument  for 
raisins  a  force  for  service  oversea,  and  Edward  devised  a 
new  system  whereby  all  who  held  property  of  the  annual 
value  of  100  shillings  should  find  one  archer  ;  those  whose 
income   was  jTio,  one  light  horseman;  while   those   who 

(i)  A  plume  of  feathers  was  carried  before  Roman  dignitaries,  according  to  Bede,  and  copied  by 
Edwin  of  Northumbria,  a.d.  630. — C.  W.  C.  O. 

(2)  This  is  an  assumption  (based  on  a  statement  in  Camden's  l^maint  where  it  first  appeared  as 
late  as  1614)  which,  in  spite  of  its  acceptance  by  the  ignorant,  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact. 
Froissart  has  no  mention  of  what,  if  it  had  occurred,  would  have  been  a  picturesque  incident  in 
which  he  would  have  delighted.  No  other  contemporary  chronicler  has  a  word  that  even  hints  at 
such  an  occurrence.  There  is  no  evidence  that  an  ostrich  feather,  still  less  a  group  of  three  feathers, 
was  ever  employed  as  a  badge  by  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  nor  is  it  known  that  tlie  words  Uh  Dien  were 
ever  used  by  him  as  a  motto.  Even  if  the  three  feathers  had  been  his  crest  he  would  not  have  worn 
them  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  for  the  display  of  crests  was  confined  to  the  tilt-yard  and  like  occasions  of 
ceremony  ;  crests  were  never  worn  in  war. 

But  they  were  not  King  John's  crest.  His  seal  (see  Vree,  GindttlogU  del  Comtei  de  FlanJre,  1642, 
plate  64)  shows  his  crest  to  have  been  two  eagle's  wings,  depicted  as  black  powdered  with  golden 
linden  leaves  in  the  fVaffinrolU  -von  Zlirick  and  the  •Armorial  de  Qelre,  both  contemporary 
manuscripts. 

Furthermore,  though  a  single  ostrich  feather — not  a  group  of  three — was  undoubtedly  a  favourite 
badge  of  the  Black  Prince  (who  placed  three  single  feathers  each  piercing  a  scroll  with  the  words 
Ich  Dien  upon  it  in  his  *'  shield  for  peace,"  and  directed  that  his  badge  of  the  ostrich  feather 
should  ornament  his  chapel  at  Canterbury)  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  himself.  Many  princes  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  used  an  ostrich  feather  as  a  badge.  Even  the  Beauforts,  and  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  killed  at  Agincourt,  so  used  it.  Queen  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Edward  HI.,  possessed  a 
silver  dish  having  upon  it  a  black  enamelled  shield  with  three  single  ostrich  feathers,  and  King 
Henry  IV.  shows  in  his  second  seal  as  king  of  England  a  similar  shield.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  having 
Queen  Philippa's  dish  in  mind,  suggested  {,Archirologia,  XXXI.,  pp.  350-384),  with  great  plausibility, 
that  the  ostrich  feather  badge  was  introduced  into  England  by  that  queen  as  a  memorial  of  her 
ancestors,  the  Counts  of  Ostrevant. 

Arthur,  elder  son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  who  is  known  to  have  used  the 
plume  of  three  feathers  as  a  badge  of  the  principality,  but  the  plume  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed 
its  present  form  (with  the  pens  in  a  prince's  crown)  until  James  I.'s  time.  And  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  ostrich  feathers,  either  singly  or  in  a  plume,  were  always  a  badge  of  the  English 
princes  and  ne-ver  a  crest. — E.  E.  I). 

(3)  There  were  slain  of  the  French  that  day  Charles,  Count  of  Alenfon,  the  king's  brother,  Guy 
Count  of  Blois,  Ralph  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  king's  nephew,  James,  son  of  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
Henry.  Count  of  Vaudemont,  the  Counts  of  Nevers,  Harcourt,  Aumale,  St.  Paul,  Auxerre,  Sancerrc, 
and  Salme  ;  the  Archbishops  of  Nimes  and  Sens,  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers  ;  also  of 
foreign  princes  and  nobles  there  fell  John  of  Luxembourg,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  Louis  Count  of 
Flanders,  Carlo  Grimaldi,  and  Antonio  Doria  of  Genoa,  the  Count  of  Savoy,  the  Lord  Moyne  of 
Bastelburg,  and  seven  other  German  lords,  besides  24  bannerets,  1,200  knights,  1,500  esquires,  4,000 
mounted  archers,  and  uncounted  common  folk. — E.  E.  D. 
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had  lands  with  a  yearly  rental  of  £2^,  must  provide  one 
man-at-arms,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

We  find  that  on  this  basis  the  contingent  due  from 
the  Prince  was  1,343  men.  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  had  347  men  in  his  train  ;  Sir  Walter  Mauny, 
an  eminent  knight  of  Hainault,  who  had  married  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Norfolk,  displayed  his  own  banner  with  325 
men  under  it.  The  bishop  of  Durham  was  there  with  294 
men  at  his  back ;  and  so  the  list  runs,  earls  and  barons  and 
knights  bringing  with  them  hundreds  or  scores  or  tens  or 
units  according  to  their  holdings,  till  poor  knights  like 
Dengayne  and  Lestrange  come  singly  to  take  their  places 
in  the  king's  array. 

The  men-at-arms  were  the  backbone  of  the  army.  They 
were  hereditary  owners  of  the  land,  riding  powerful  horses 
and  clad  in  cap-a-pie  armour,  their  weapons  being  spear 
and  sword,  mace  and  dagger.  These  wore  armorial  surcoats 
over  their  plates,  and  their  arms  were  blazoned  likewise 
on  their  shields  and  the  trappers  of  their  horses.  Among 
them  were  69  bannerets,  who  were  the  greater  territorial 
magnates,  and  included  among  their  number  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  nine  English,  one  Irish,  and  two  German  earls,  a 
bishop,  and  36  lords  of  Parliament,  and  eminent  knights 
and  sons  of  peers,  each  entitled  to  display  in  camp  and  field 
the  banner  of  his  house,  and  each  having  in  his  train 
knights,  esquires,  and  mounted  archers.  The  total  number 
of  these  heavy  horsemen  was  not  less  than  2,000. 

Next  in  importance  were  the  light  horsemen.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  mounted  archers,  wearing  steel  caps 
and  coats  of  mail  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
swords.     A  few  who  carried  spears  instead  of  bows  had  the 

"  Sitmondi,  quoting  VilUni,  gives  the  strength  of  the  French  Army  at  8,000  men-at-arms  and 
60,000  infantry.  This  it  probably  an  exaggeration  :"  says  General  Wrottesley  (C'ffy  «"</  C'^ait, 
p.  51),  **  but,"  he  continues,  "  the  question  is  really  of  little  importance  ;  for  if  an  army  cannot  deploy 
or  take  up  a  position,  numbers  arc  only  an  impediment  and  a  source  of  confusion.'*  Of  Phtlip's  army 
a  substantial  proportion  were  foreigners.  Many  men-at-arms  from  Germany,  Bohemia  and  Luxem- 
burg followed  King  John.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  came  with  400  lances,  John  of  Hainault  brought 
many  good  knights  from  Flanders.  The  Italian  captains,  Doria  and  Grimaldi,  were  followed  by 
1^,000  Genoese  cross-bowmen  ;  and  Edward's  marshals  reported  that  Philip's  force  at  Amiens  was 
more  than  100,000  men,  whereat  the  king  of  England  "became  very  pensive  and  melancholy."  The 
French  lost  many  men  in  the  various  skirmishes  and  engagements  before  the  day  of  Crecy  ;  but 
even  so  they  vastly  exceeded  the  English  numbers  on  the  day  of  battle,  for  when  Cobham 
and  Stafford  examined  the  slain  on  the  morrow  they  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  the  dead 
which  they  found,  and  "they  made,"  says  Froissart,  "just  report  of  that  they  had  seen,  and  said  how 
there  were  eleven  great  princes  dead,  four  score  lords  with  banners,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  more 
than  thirty  thousand  others." — E.  ED. 
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name  of  hobelars  or  demi-lances.  The  number  of  light 
horse  was  approximately  5,000, 

The  picked  men  of  the  infantry  were  Germans, 
specially  chosen  for  their  strength  and  agility.  These  were 
called  pauncenars,  and  wore  iron  hats  and  "  gesternes," 
which  were  sleeveless  tunics  with  plates  of  steel  sewn  upon 
them  ;  they  were  armed  with  swords,  spears  or  bills,  and 
axes.  There  were  barely  400  of  these  men  in  the  English 
army. 

The  foot-archers  carried  short  swords  and  bows  and 
arrows,  and  by  order  of  the  king  v/ere  uniformly  clad  in  iron 
hats  and  padded  tunics  of  leather,  cloth  or  linen.  Their  actual 
number  was  under  6,000.    {See  Agincourt  Armour  and  Notes.) 

The  remainder  of  the  army  was  a  roughly  clad,  savage 
and  undisciplined  rabble  of  some  7,000  footmen  from  Wales 
and  Ireland,  more  than  half  of  them  arrayed  by  the  Prince. 
Half  of  them  carried  spears,  the  remainder  bows,  and  all 
had  long  knives. 

It  was  the  men-at-arms  who  provided  the  light  horse- 
men, who  seem  to  have  been  the  poorer  gentry,  the  smaller 
tenants  and  the  substantial  yeomen  on  their  lands.  It  was 
the  counties  that  had  the  duty  of  supplying  the  foot-archers. 
Kent  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  280.  Wilts, 
Gloucester,  Sussex,  Shropshire,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Northants, 
and  Lincolnshire  were  ready  with  200  each  ;  Hereford, 
Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Stafford  came  next  each  with  160  ; 
Somerset  and  Berkshire  sent  1 20  ;  Dorset,  Surrey,  Suffolk, 
Herts,  Cambridge,  and  Bucks  each  gave  80  ;  Bedford, 
Hampshire,  Hunts,  and  Middlesex  supplied  60  ;  and  little 
Rutland  provided  40  archers. 

The  towns,  great  and  small,  provided  each  their  own 
contingents.  London  was  first  of  them  all  with  100 
men-at-arms  and  500  infantry.  Bristol  followed  with  a 
force  of  60  ;  Lynn  came  next  with  50 ;  Lincoln  and 
Coventry  provided  40  each  ;  St.  Edmunds,  Hereford, 
Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury  sent  30  ; 
Northampton  gave  25  ;  Cambridge,  Colchester,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Reading,  Canterbury,  Cirencester,  and  Bodmin 
armed  20  men  each  ;  and  so  the  numbers  grow  smaller  and 
smaller,  Birmingham  sending  only  4,  not  so  many  as  Royston 
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or  Dunstable  or  Romscy  mustered,  till  wc  come  to  the 
names  of  little  places  in  the  western  shires  which  could  do 
no  more  than  equip  a  couple  of  armed  men. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  strength 
of  Edward's  force  at  Crecy  cannot  greatly  have  exceeded 
20,000  fighting  men,  even  if  we  include  the  gunners  who 
had  charge  of  the  cannon  ',  the  artillerymen  who  worked 
the  catapults  and  other  siege  engines,  the  masons,  carpenters, 
smiths,  musicians  and  other  folk  who  are  known  to  have 
been  with  the  king.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
whole  force  was  raised  south  of  Trent,  another  army  being 
then  occupied  in  the  north  of  England  with  the  Scottish 
war  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  October  of  this  year 
by  the  triumph  of  the  English  arms  at  Neville's  Cross. 

The  army  at  Crecy  was  in  three  divisions.  The  first, 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Prince,  consisted  of 
some  800  men-at-arms,  2,000  archers,  and  1,000  of  the 
Welsh  foot.  In  the  second  division,  commanded  by  the 
earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel,  were  500  men-at-arms, 
1,200  archers,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  Welsh.  The 
third  division,  the  reserve,  was  commanded  by  the  king 
himself,  and  contained  34  banners  (including  that  of 
Thomas  Hatfield,  bishop  and  earl  palatine  of  Durham)  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army. 

The  chief  officers  of  Edward's  force  were  two  marshals, 
Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
the  divisional  commanders  under  the  supreme  leadership  of 
the  king,  each  division  containing  so  many  banners  which 
served  as  rallying  points  for  the  men  mustered  under  them. 
(The  bannerets,  as  such,  do  not  appear  to  have  exercised 
independent  command,  their  primary  function  being  to 
bring  their  contingents  to  the  seat  of  war.)  The  various 
squadrons  of  light  horse  were  in  charge  of  officers  called 
constables,  of  whom   the  earl  of  Arundel  was  the  chief; 

(i)  A  few  "poti  it  fcr"  were  alto  procnt.  The  effect  of  guiu  at  thia  period  wai  not  however 
great  at  ■«  ihown  by  the  following  <)uotation  given  by  Lieut.-Col.  Hime  from  a  ballad  deacribing  the 
Siege  of  Calaji  and  written  at  that  time  . — 

"  Gonncn  to  ichew  their  arte. 
Into  the  town  in  many  a  parte, 

Schot  many  a  fulle  great  alone. 
Thanked  be  Cod  and  Mary  mild. 
They  hurt  neither  man,  woman  nor  child  j 

To  the  houaea,  though,  they  did  harm."— A.  J.  H. 
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centenaries  were  at  the  head  of  companies  of  loo  archers 
and  footmen,  each  having  under  him  five  subalterns  called 
"  vintenaries." 

All  the  cost  of  the  expedition  was  defrayed  from  public 
funds,  and  each  man  (with  certain  exceptions)  from  the 
Prince  downwards  received  pay  at  a  fixed  rate  according  to 
his  rank.  Thus  the  Prince  was  paid  20s.  a  day ;  the 
bishop  of  Durham  and  the  earls,  6s.  8d.  ;  the  barons  and 
bannerets,  4s.  ;  the  knights,  2s.  ;  constables  and  centenaries 
and  esquires,  I2d.  ;  vintenaries,  light  horsemen,  and  paun- 
cenars,  6d. ;  foot-archers,  gunners,  and  artillerymen,  3d. ;  the 
Welsh  footmen,  2d.  a  day.  The  only  men  who  fought 
unpaid  at  Crecy  were  certain  felons  and  criminals  who, 
having  been  released  from  gaol  on  condition  of  serving 
abroad,  were  compelled  to  do  so  at  their  own  charges. 

Of  the  bannerets  who  fought  at  Crecy  only  three, 
Talbot,  Willoughby,  and  West,  left  issue  whose  direct  male 
descendants  are  alive  to-day.  Of  the  2,000  names  of  men- 
at-arms  who  were  there  only  56  are  still  to  be  found  among 
those  of  peers  and  landed  gentry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  and  of  those  56  families  only  15  possess  to-day  the 
lands  for  which  Edward  III.  claimed  the  services  of  their 
ancestors.  General  Wrottesley,  a  cadet  of  one  of  that  select 
company,  closes  his  monumental  work  on  Crecy  with 
weighty  words  that  may  well  find  an  honoured  place  in  the 
"  Book  of  the  Army  Pageant." 

"  Thus  ended  two  momentous  years  of  European 
history.  To  fully  appreciate  their  importance  it  is  necessary 
to  cast  a  glance  on  the  military  and  political  state  of  Europe 
at  this  period '. 

"  Germany  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
rent  into  two  hostile  factions  by  the  periodical  election 
of  an  Emperor. 

(l)  The  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  nominally  due  to  a  dynastic  dispute 
although  the  actual  determining  cause  was,  no  doubt,  Edward's  jealousy  of  France  and  fear  of  her 
overwhelming  ascendancy  in  Europe.  Philip  IV.  of  France,  dying  in  1314,  left  three  sons  who 
successively  ruled  France  as  Louis  X.,  Philip  V^  and  Charles  IV.  Each  of  them  died  without  male 
issue,  and  their  sister  and  heir,  Isabella  (widow  of  Edward  II.  of  England),  was  by  the  Salic  law 
incapable  of  succession.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  in  1328  the  crown  was  seized  by  his  cousin, 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Philip  VI.  But  Edward  of  England  boldly 
asserted  that  though  the  Salic  law  prevented  his  mother,  Isabella,  from  succeeding,  that  law  did  not 
exclude  her  issue,  and  that,  therefore,  he,  as  nearest  male  in  blood  to  the  late  Kmg  Charles,  was  the 
rightful  heir  ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  his  claim  to  the  French  crown  as  son  of  Philip  IV.'s 
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"  Italy  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  Principalities  and 
independent  Republics,  usually  at  war  one  with  another,  or 
divided  by  intestine  feuds  or  jealousies. 

"  More  than  one-third  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  the 
Moors,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  into 
the  three  minor  Kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre. 

"  Amidst   this  congery  of  petty  States,   France   stood 
supreme — a  central  body  of  military  and  political    power, 
without  a  rival,  and  holding  in  her  grasp,  as  it  were,  a  French 
Pope  at  Avignon,  who,  although  subject  more 
or  less  to  the  French  Kings,  yet  exercised  a    f^^^^T 
powerful  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Europe.     fe^i^^A^ 

"  For   a    hundred   years    or    more    the    t^-^-*^ 
predominance  of  France  had  not  been  ques- 
tioned, yet  a  two  hours'  conflict  on  an  obscure 
corner   of  her   territory  had  crumbled  her 
power  into  dust. 

"  Such  events  as  these  have  more  than 
an  antiquarian  interest  :  they  colour  the 
stream  of  history  for  centuries  afterwards  and  convey  a 
lasting  warning  to  those  nations  which  neglect  their 
military  power  in  time  of  peace." — E.E.D. 


Cbt  arms  of  Ebiaatli  SIS. 


daughter  was  better  than  that  of  Philip  of  Valois,  ton  of  the  brother  of  Philip  IV.  The  following 
•kelcton  pedigree  raakes  clearer  than  worda  the  relative  nearnesi  of  Edward  and  Philip  of  Valoia  to  the 
latt  king. 

Philip  III.,  King  of  France,  1 270-1 2S5 


I 
Charlea  of  Valoii 


Philip  rV,  King  of  France,  1285-1304 
I 

Louii  X.,  King     Philip  V.,  King     Charles  IV.,  King     ItabcUa  =  Edward  II. 
I3i4-i]i6  1316-1322  1322-1328  of  England 


Edward  III,  King  Philip  VI,  King 

of  England,  lucceeded  of  France, 

1327  1328-1350 

Edward  wai,  of  courte,  well  aware  that  hia  birth  would  never  give  him  the  French  crown  in  the  face 
of  Philip's  actual  postession  of  it,  and  all  men  knew  that  hii  claim  was  only  a  pretext  for  war.  There 
wat,  ncverthelest,  a  certain  genealogical  force  in  it,  and  by  way  of  giving  it  greater  weight  he  atyled 
bimielf  king  of  France  (at  did  all  hit  luccciiort  till  George  III.  abandoned  the  empty  title  in  1801), 
quartering  with  hit  Icopardt  of  England  thcarmt  of  azure  powdered  with  golden  fleurt  de  lit  that  were 
the  entign  of  the  kingt  of  France.  HeralUically  thii  action  of  hit  wat  logical,  for  he  wat  the  heir  of 
the  bcirett  of  the  late  king  of  France  ;  and  the  quartered  thield  of  Old  France  and  England  tliui 
aitumed  remained  the  entign  of  the  kingt  of  England  until  the  year  1405.  More  than  forty  yeart, 
iiowever,  before  that  date  Charlet  V.  of  France  had  aitumed  a  new  coat  in  which  the  powdered  fleurt 
de  lit  were  reduced  to  three,  ** pcur  ijrmbothtr  la  Saintt  Trinitr"  at  he  taid,  but  no  doubt  really  to 
differentiate  bit  armt  of  France  from  the  older  form  of  them  ditplayed  by  hit  neighbour  of  England. 
Not  to  be  behindhand,  Henry  IV.  of  England  in  1405  abandoned  the  ute  of  the  old  armt  of  France, 
atauming  in  their  ttead  the  new  device  of  the  three  lilict ;  and  our  tovereignt  bore  France  quartered 
with  England  till  in  1603  the  accettion  of  Jamct  nf  Scotland  brought  the  two  new  quartert  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  into  the  armt  of  th<  Eofliih  kiagi.—  E.  E.  D, 
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NOTES  ON  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS 


JFourtftnti]  Cfnturj 


( Transition  Period — continued) 

In  the  Armour  notes  to  the  previous  episode  we 
noticed  that  the  mail  defences  were  gradually  reinforced  by 
plate.  All  these  additions  are  visible  in 
drawings  and  on  monumental  effigies  except 
the  body  armour  which  is  hidden  by  the 
surcoat  which,  according  to  its  shape  and 
form,  is  also  called  the  cyclas  or  jupon.  This 
latter  close-fitting  garment  is  shown  upon  the 
effigy  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury. 
It  reached  to  the  hips  and  was  emblazoned 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer. 
These  decorations  had  by  this  time  been 
systematised  and  had  been  regulated  and 
ordered.  Originally,  signs,  badges  and  devices 
were  used  v/ithout  much  method  when  the 
helmet  was  worn  which  covered  the  wearer's 
face  and  made  recognition  of  identity  im- 
possible. From  these  personal  signs  grew 
the  complicated  science  of  heraldry. 

The  bassienet  is  found  at  this  period  with  a  movable 
visor  or   face-guard  which   could   be  lifted   to   expose  the 
face.      (See  No.   218  in    Mr.  Guy   Lzking' s  "  Cata/ogi/e  of 
the   Wallace  Collection^)     The    most  satisfactory  record    of 
the  armour  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  small  wooden 
statuette  of  St.  George  from  Dijon  Cathedral, 
on   which  every  fastening,   strap   and    buckle 
is   clearly  portrayed.     The  monument  of  the 
Black     Prince    shows     none    of    these     con- 
structional details. 

As  the  knight  increased  his  plate  defences 
so  the  size  of  the  shield  decreased,  for  the 
old  long  shield  was  found  to  be  of  great 
hindrance  to  the  rider  as  it  hampered  his 
bridle  arm. 

The  weapons  used  at  Crecy  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  those  used  in  the  previous 
episode  with  certain  modifications.     The  foot- 
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soldier  was    armed    with    staff-weapons   of  axe   or    spear 
form,  called  glaives,  halberds,  pole-axes,  clubs,  and  maces. 

The  strength  of  the  English  infantry,  however,  lay  in 
the  long-bow  which  was  directly  responsible  for  the  victory. 
The  bow  at  Crecy  was  elm,  ash,  hazel  or  yew.  It 
was  sometimes  6  ft.  4  in.  in  length  and  the  arrow  3  ft.  The 
price  of  the  bow  was  restricted  so  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  yeomen.  The  practice  of  archery  on  village 
greens  and  at  the  butts  was  enjoined 
throughout  the  land.  Laws  regulated  the 
trade  of  the  Boyers  and  Fletchers  (feather 
fitters  and  arrow  head  makers). 

The  long-bow  reckoned  to  kill  a  man 
or  horse  at  200  yards.  Its  average  range 
was  some  300  yards.  A  skilful  archer 
could  fire  12  shots  in  a  minute.  This 
was  a  quicker  rate  of  discharge  than  was 
attained  by  any  firearm  until  about  1850. 
In  France,  bowmen  in  time  of  peace 
remained  in  their  commune  free  from 
taxes  and  received  pay  in  war  time. 

The  cross-bow  was  the  descendant 
of  the  Roman  ballista.  The  larger 
implements  used  in  sieges  measured  12  or  15  ft.  and  dis- 
charged an  arrow  6  ft.  in  length. 

The  cross-bow  fired  arrows,  quarrells  or  darts,  stones 
and  leaden  balls.     The  arrows  were  about  18  in.  long.    The 
point  blank  range  of  the  cross-bow  was  some  60  yards, 
and  it  was  said  to  kill  at  200.     It  came  into  use  in 
Western  Europe  about  the  year  900. 

In  1 1 39  its  use  was  forbidden  by  the  Pope  as 
being  too  deadly,  but  when  it  became  a  question 
of  killing  the  heathen  in  the  Crusades  the  restriction 
was  removed. 

Siege  craft  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Romans  — rams,  penthouses,  pavards,  mines,  movable 
towers,  catapults,  bores,  musculi,  balista;,  mangans, 
trebuchets,  screens  of  hide,  ladders,  hurdles,  facines 
to  fill  ditches,  counter  mines,  missiles,  boiling  pitch, 
fire  and  the  like  were  all  used  at  this  time. 
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The  machines  are  not  so  well  constructed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Guns  of  a  primitive  form  were  in  use  at  this  period, 
but  were  mostly  used  in  siege  operations.  In  the  notes  on 
Agincourt  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with. 

With  the  systematising  of  heraldry  the  shape  of  the 
banner  was  regulated  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
knight-bachelor  bore  a  pennon  with  one,  two  or  more 
"  tails."  The  cutting  off  of  these  "  tails  "  was  the  sign  of 
the  creation  of  the  knight-banneret.  Oliver  de  la  Marche 
(liv.,  vi.,  25)  describes  the  duke  of  Burgundy  bestowing  this 
honour  upon  Louis  de  la  Vieuville  :"....  le  bon  Due 
sans  oter  le  gantelet  de  la  main  senestre  fit  autour  de  sa  main 
de  la  queue  du  pennon  et  de  I'autre  main  coupa  ledit  pennon 
et  dcmeura  quarre  ;  et  la  banniere  fait." 

The  monumental  effigies  and  incised  brasses  are  valu- 
able guides  for  the  armour  of  this  period,  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  if  used  as  records  of  the  equipment  at  the 
time  of  their  production  and  not  of  the  period  of  which 
they  treat,  will  be  also  found  to  be  of  use.  Stothard's 
Monumental  Effigies  and  Haine's  Manual  of  Incised  Brasses 
are  useful  works  of  reference  for  this  period. — C.  ff. 
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V  1  lAl  I  E  R  O. 

Between  \VF.n,iNGTON  and  Juvot, 

THIS  W89  the  firM  gpceial  hstile  which  occurred  ^ 
^between  the  Brilish  and    Frenrh  in  P6rtnE;»I.     It  tfKjk  ^ 
'place  oa  the  Cist  of  August,    1808.     For  some  ((jtys    p^e-  ^ 
/vioM    Sir  Arthur  WelleBlcy  h»<I    ctiiv*-n  the    Krt-n-h    from  ^ 
/  their  poritiou?  flt  CalHan  and  LHurinh».   TU*- enemy  .iitacked  \ 
/  the  Briti»l)  armv  nrarVimiera,  at  eight  in  the  nmrnini; :  iimlt-  ) 
I  iog  thc.altftck  with  large  liodics  of  cavalry  on   (tie  whole  otj 
I  oar  troops,  Mhich  were  stattonefl  on  the  heights  i>r  Lanrinha. 
I  Tliey  were  vijoiously  repola?rt  by  the  bayom^t^   of  the 
\52d,  and  97th  regiments;  and  .ifler   a    most  ■Icspci  tit-   cou- 
\tc<t>  driven  back  in  roufosioii.  with  the  loss  of  scvi-n  piecei  / 
\  of  cannon,  inany^iiWHiers,  and  a  urcat  niiinl>er  Dinrticers  , 
,  apd  men    killed  and  wounded. —  Vhv  ent^tny'ii   cavalry/ 
were  greatly  superior  to  oiir*s,  and  in  pursuing  theiii/i 

by  a  detaclinunt  of  the  20lh  rtr^gonnf,    Ut-ui.  Col.  , 
^     Taylor    was   killed.    .Innot,    Diifce    of  Abrant*;*, 
^      commanded  in  jierson.    I  be  Frem  h  were  com- 
ptetely  defeated,  and  lost  1.1  pieces  of  can- 
non, ^  ammimirlun  waggons,  and 
SO.OOOrooUflR  of  cartridge. 
Pub.  by  Edw.  Orme. 
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THIS  interesting  occurrence  took  place  on 
''murninEr  of  the  l-2th  of  May,  IrtOy.  Alter  the  biUlle 
'  Cerigo,  ^e  French  repassed  to  tlie  north  of  the  Doiiro, 
W  the  ni^ht  of  the  lUii,  and  dertroyed  the  bridge  of  boats  \ 
between  the  city  of  Oporto  and  the  »nburl>  of  Villa  Nova  \ 
I  da  Gaya.  The  allied  army  arrived  on  tlie  b.ink*  of  the  l 
J  Douro,  opposite  Oporto,  at  eleven  in  the  foreuuoD,  and  Sir.i' 
1  Arthur  Wellesley  iminedialety  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage^j 
|i>#^he  river;  in  ordei*  to  second  Marshal  Beresford's  oper.i-T 
I  Hons  on  the  Uppe  Douro.  Early  in  the  murniog,  a  det-ir-^-  f 
I  mentof  the  Hanoverian  Legion,  a  »qu;ulroii  of  cavalry,  and'/ 
two  stx-po'iudera,  were  sent  to  cross  the  river,  near  Avin-  , 
^  tes,  four  uiilea  ahove  Oport '.  (ien?rn!  r.ig«:t  lc*l  the 
troops  to  the  heights,  where  they  defended  themselves  , 
with  intiepidity  against  4  bodyuf  inUntry,  artillery,  ^ 
and  cavalry.  General  I'ayet  \vii8  wonnded.  At 
length  (.Jenerals  Murray  and  ijhcrbrwukc  at- 
tacked tlieiti  on  the  right,  and  forced 
them  tb  retreat  towards  Amarante. 

J»#6.  bjf  iiAie,  Ortnc,  vC^ 


BATTLE    OF 
A  I.  A  V  K  R  A 

Jlctircai  VVtM.lNGlON    <|- J.  BuONAPAllTt. 

Tills  eiii;.'i^eniunt  took   place  on  Iht:  3Btli  of  July 

(/tW9.      Ihe    enemy    had  collected    all    his    forces  in  that 

part   of  Sp;dti,  between    I  orrigos   and    1  mU-Ki;  tbi-y  were 

'  coWn-""''-"''    ''y    'i>8''ph    lUioiiapaite,    itiili-d    1  y     Maii-hal* 

Jourdan    iiiiil   \  ictcir,  ;ind    grneial    ■>eba>li>iiii.      ttur    troops'^ 

I  took  »  position  at    lal:i\cra,  extending  over  r<illier  iiioie  tbaiJ 

I  two  mile.*.     We  were  ablj  seconded  by  the  Spiinisli  diviMunl 

1  under  gei.cial  t  uesta.     As  the  day   advanced   die  eminy  ap. 

neaped  in    great  nnmbeis,  and  uiucli  !lkirllli^)lill:;  inuk  place, 

t  ^f ice    in    the    evening    he    attempted  t*t    take  a  lieiglit'oif 

^^ich  the  I  rilish  timips  were    posted,    but   \\.tx  each  lime 

ov^i'thrown  Iry  the  bayoiicia    ot  the  'i'JtU  and   4.sth    icpi 

li,ent.s,    under  .M.tjur  <.eiic  al   llill.      .  he  uli,  53d,  and 

91th  regiments chdiged  with  the  t;reatt-Ht  i^pirit.     Tli 

'     enemy    reliealed    acioss  the  .itbeiche,    leaving  jii 

our  hands  vu  piecea    of  rdi.uon,    and  s<tiiii>  prj, 

soners.  —  J  lie  einniy'ii  ^^)rs    amounted    to  >/ 

10,000  men,  A;c.       t)ui  l(>»3,  in  killed    yC 

and  wounded,  was  5;tfi7  men,      -■•' 


// 


THE   battle    of   Kusaco  took  place  on  the  Q^t}^  of 
September,  lUlO.— Marshal  Massena,  (Prince  of  lasting) 
having  assembled    a    force    of  not   less  than  fiH,tlo»>  men, 
Under    the    nanie    of  the     Army   of    Portugal,    nii'i    having 
under  him  Mar.sltaU  Ney  and  Junot,   and  Generals  Ifeirniev 
and  Montbrun,  with  6600  cavalry,  advanced  towards  Almei- 
da, which  capiiutdted  after  a  siege  of  afew  days,     'he  allied 
army  was  greatly  inferior   in    numbers,   and  con«i^t*-d    of  at 
least  oiie  half  Porluguesc,  hut  newly  raised.    Lord  Wellington 
chose  an  <:xcelU-nt  position  on  the  Sierra  de  Busaro,    a  high 
chain    of  mountains,   «ix  miles   in    length.     At- t)i\ .  in  the 
morning  of   the  27th,    the    French  under  Regnier  attacked    -  , 
our  position  at  Husaco,  commanded  by  General    PietoUj   // 
and  One    of  the   eneiny'8  divisions    received  a  chai'gc     // 
with  tlie   bayonet,   which   completely  overtlnew  it.   /  / 
General  Crawfurd  rcpnlswl  the  enemy  with  ^reat 
loss,   and  Ciencral  Simon  was  taken  prisoner. 
Mas&ena  lost,  by  this  iugloi  ions  invasion, 
upwards  of  3(),000  men,  &c.  &c. 
PtUi.  hy  £du>.  Orwc. 
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EPISODE  6.-BATTLE  OF  MOUNT  AURAY 
IN  BRITTANY 

(1364) 

(The  value  of  readiness  of  resource  in  battle) 

"  On  comet  the  foe — ^To  arms !  to  arms ! 
VVc  meet !  'tis  death  or  glory, 
'Tis  victorj  in  all  her  charms 

Or  fame  in  Britain's  story." — W.  Smyth. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Charles  de  Blois,  Duke   of  Brittany  ' 

Sir  John  Chandos* 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin  ^ 

Sir  Hugh   Calveley* 

Knights,  Archers,  and  Men-at-Arms 

Enter  the  French  host  of  dismounted  men-at- 
arms,  led  by  two  or  three  who  dismount,  heavily 
armed  with  battleaxes  and  lances. 

Enter  opposite  the  English  host,  a  line  of  archers 
in  front,  and  one  dismounted  line  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms  behind. 

With  a  great  shout  the  archers  open  on  the  French, 
but  are  astonished  to  find  that  their  shafts  take  no  effect : 
the  French  armour  is  too  strong,  and  the  angles  of  it 
too  cunning.  But  it  is  also  too  heavy,  and  so  its  wearers 
roll  clumsily  as  they  advance.  The  French  men-at-arms 
under  Charles  de  Blois  draw  near  the  English  in  spite 
of  the  arrow  flight.  With  a  sudden  inspiration  the  fore- 
most archer  drops  his  bow,  rushes  at  the  leading  French- 
man, snatches  his  axe  from  him  and  stretches  him  out  with 
a  mighty  blow  on  the  head. 

(■)  Ciurln  de  Bloit  or  de  Chatillon,  Dulce  of  Brittany  (son  of  Guy,  Comte  de  Blois,  by 
Margaret,  liiter  of  Philip  VI.  [de  Valoii]  of  France}.  He  married  Joan  de  Pentbicvre,  HcireM  of 
Brittany,  and  wai  killed  at  Auray,  1364.— A.  T.  C. 

(a)  Sir  John  Chandoi ;  at  >iege  of  Cambray,  13J7,  and  at  Crecy,  1346  ;  K.C.,  1349  ;  uved 
the  life  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitieri,  1356  ;  Constable  of  Cuienne,  1362  ;  Seneschal  of  Poitiers, 
1369  ;  died  of  his  wounds  at  Mortemer,  1370. — A.  T.  C. 

(3)  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  bom  near  Rennet  about  1320  ;  made  Comte  de  Longueville  and 
Marshal  of  France  in  1364;  Consiable  of  France,  1369;  died  at  Chateauneul^  13  July  1380. — 
A.  T.  C. 

(4)  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  ;  Governor  of  the  Channel  Islands,  1376-88  ;  founded  the  College  at 
Bonburjr,  Cheshire,  1385  ;  died  in  139]. — A    T.  C. 
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At  this  the  whole  line  of  archers  drop  their  bows,  rush 
on  the  French,  and,  seizing  the  axes  of  the  enemy,  fall  on 
with  fury,  striking,  wrestling,  and  stabbing  under  their 
arms.  The  English  men-at-arms  march  up  the  line  and 
complete  the  victory.  ' 

Du  Guesclin  and  his  reserve  get  mixed  up  amongst  the 
fighting  line.  Chandos  keeps  his  reserve  of  200  lances, 
under  Hugh  Calveley,  and  at  the  right  moment  hurls  it  at  the 
French  (having  first  ordered  his  men  to  take  off  their  thigh 
pieces  that  they  may  be  more  active  in  the  fray). 

The  English  drive  the  French  off. 

(i)  In  1364  English  men-at-arms  on  one  or  two  occasions  cut  seven  feet  off  the  shafts  of  their 
lances,  in  order  to  use  them  on  foot,  the  archers  fighting  alongside  with  their  cutlass.  The 
long  lance  was  an  unwieldy  weapon  for  a  man  in  full  armour  on  foot — it  tended  to  overbalance  him. 
When  he  was  once  down  in  battle  he  found  it  hard  to  regain  his  feet. — F.  R.  B. 
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EPISODE  7.-BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT 

(25  October,  1415) 

(Line  against  column) 

"  If  we,  with  all  our  powen  here  at  home,  cannot  defend  our  own  door 
from  the  dog,  let  us  be  worried  and  our  nation  lose  the  name  of  hardiness 
and  policy." 

"  Come  the  three  corner*  of  the  world  in  arms 

And  we  shall  shock  them  :     naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  Engbnd  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." — Shakespeah,  "King  John." 

Dramatis    Personae 

King  Henry  V. 
Duke  of  York 
Earl  of  Salisbury 
Earl  of  "Westmoreland 
Lord  Camoys' 
Sir  Thomas  Erpincham  * 
David  Gam  ^ 
Roger  Vaughan 

Griffith  Vaughan*  )    Welsh  Chiefs. 

William  of  Raglan 
Watkin  ap  Evan 
Lords,  Knights,  Archers,  Men  at  Arms,  etc. 

King  Henry  leads  in  his  host  and  forms  it  up  for 
battle.  Henry  remains  mounted:  the  rest  dismount 
and  send  their  horses  to  the  rear.  The  host  is  drawn 
up  in  three  main  bodies  ;  the  Duke  of  York  right, 
Lord  Camoys '  left,  Henry  the  centre. 

Enter  David  Gam  and  his  son-in-law,  Roger 
Vaughan,  from  scouting. 

Henry :  "  Well,  my  David,  how  many  may  these  wondrous 
Frenchmen  be  ? " 

(i)    Thomai,  ;ih  Baron  Cimoyi ;  K.G.,  1416  ;  died,  1420. — A.  T.  C. 

(2)  Sir  Thom.n  Erpinjham  j  born  in  1357;  Conttable  of  Dover  Caatle  and  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  1399-1409  ;  ICG.,  1400  ;  died  in  1428.— A.  T.  C. 

(3)  David  Gam,  real  name  Davidd  ap  Llewclyp  ;  served  agaiolt  Owen  Glendower,  1401  ; 
killed  at  Agincourt,  1415. — A.  T.  C. 

(4)  •*  S'  Griff  Vychan  knighted  at  y*  battle  of  Agincourt  by  H  i  y  fift  and  descended  from 
Brochwel  ;  m.  Marg'  fh.  Griff:  ap  Jenk:  L""  of  Broughton." — {Callige  of^rmt,  ProtitrD,  vi/.,  i86,  195.) 
"Thij  S'  Grirtithe  Vaughan  toke  priioner  John  Oldcajtle,  L:  Cobham  in  Powyi  for  the  w'''  Kinge 
Henry  5  gave  him  the  lordahip  of  Branyartne  w*  A  great  tome  of  money  and  the  Armi  of  the  said  L: 
Cobham  W  S'  Gruff:  maried  dame  Margarett  ladye  of  Owlebury." — (Ctlltge  0/  ,/trmi,  66,  99.) — 
A.  T.  C 
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David  Gam  :  "  Enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken, 

and  enough  to  run  away." 

The   host   laugh    at   that.      Gam    and    Vaughan 

dismount  and  join  Henry's  bodyguard. 
Westmoreland  :^    "O  that  we  now  had  here    but  one    ten 

thousand  of  those  men  in  England  that  do  no  work 

to-day." 

Henry : 

"  What's  he  that  wishes  so  ! 
My  cousin  Westmoreland  1     No,  my  fair  cousin  : 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow. 
To  do  our  country  loss  ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fev/er  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will  !     I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered  : 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers. 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 
And  gentlemen  in  England  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here, 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispian's  day." 

Salisbury : 

"  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed  ; 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battle  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us." 
Henry : 

"  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so." 
West. : 

"  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now  !  " 
Henry : 

"  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  England,  coz  ?  " 
West. : 

"  God's  will  !  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone. 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle." 

(i)     Westmoreland  was  not  really  present  in  the  Agincourt  army,  having  been  left  at  home  in 
England  to  guard  the  north. — C.  W.  C.  O. 
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Henry  : 

"  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand  men  : 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. 
You  know  your  places  :  God  be  with  you  all  !  " 
Enter   the    French.     They  march    on    in    three 
bodies,  the  first  of  dismounted  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
a  second  similar  behind  it,  and  a  third  of  mounted  men 
behind  that.     They  all  halt  at  sight  of  the  English. 
Henry  : 

"  Nay,  and  they  will  not  come  to  us,  we'll  go  to  them." 
He  kneels  down,  kisses  the  ground  thrice, and  rises  again. 
Henry  :  •'  And  you,  good  yeomen. 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  :  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  doubt  not : 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  shps, 
Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot, 
Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry  '  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George  '  ! " 
Tork  : 

"  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward." 
Henry : 

"  Take  it,  brave  York.  Now,  soldiers,  march  away  ! 
And  how  thou  pleaseth  God,  dispose  the  day  !  " 
Henry  puts  on  his  surcoat '  and  sends  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham  and  two  knights  along  the  line  to  order 
the  change  of  formation.  The  archers  are  deployed  in 
front  of  the  interval  between  the  main  bodies,  and  on 
their  flanks.  Each  archer  carries  a  pointed  stake  to  fix 
in  the  ground  in  front  of  him  to  repel  the  cavalry  ". 

(l)  St.  Rcm^  alato  that  Henry  was  lo  jealous  of  the  honour  uf  England  on  this  day  that  he 
allowed  no  one  to  wear  the  "  cote  d'armet,"  if  for  any  reason  he  had  to  turn  his  back  on  the  enemy. 
The  scout*  sent  out  to  report  had  to  take  otf  their  **  colet  d'armes,"  and  Henry  himself,  kai'wf 
that  he  had  passed  bis  halting  place  \>j  mistake,  camped  where  he  was  sooner  than  turn  back. 
"Nu\.',  God  would  not  be  pleased,"  he  said,  "it  I  should  turn  back,  seeing  that  I  have  on  mj 
•cote  d'armes.'" — C.ff. 

(j)  Heavy  armour  could  not  be  worn  by  long  pikemen,  because  once  down  they  could  not  ritr. 
The  French  broke  their  long  lances  when  they  dismounted  to  attack  on  font.  This  was  becauar,  being 
encumbered  with  armour,  they  were  not  active  enouffh  on  their  feet  to  bear  up  the  point  of  a  lancc- 
heaJ  1 1  ft.  away,  and  were  they  once  over-balanced  in  the  push,  they  could  nit  recover  or  rise  again 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  armour.  They,  therefore,  broke  the  lances  down  to  stabbing  length 
and  so  used  them  where  they  could  at  close  quarter*  ;  so,  too,  the  Zulus,  after  hurling  one  or  more  of  their 
aiMsais,  broke  off  the  shaft  of  one  short  for  the  mcUe,  so  as  to  stab  more  readily.  (Observe  use  made 
of  the  knife  at  close  quarters,  and  Scotch  knife  carried  in  the  stocking.) — F.  R.  B. 
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When  the  formation  is  ready.  Sir  Thomas  tosses 
his  baton  in  the  air  and  cries  "  Now  strike  "  !  He 
then  dismounts,  sends  his  horse  to  the  rear,  and  takes 
his  place  in  the  ranks. 

Henry  gives  the  word  "  Forward,  forward " 
and  with  one  great  shout  the  whole  hne  moves 
forward. 

Arrived  within  range  the  archers  fix  their  stakes, 

and  let  fly  their  shafts.     From  each  flank  of  the  enemy 

a   squadron    of  horse   charges   down   at    them.      The 

arrows   gall    the    horses   into   a   mad   stampede    back 

again  '. 

Meanwhile  the  French  centre  strides 
steadily  down,  with  shortened  lances,  to 
break  the  English  line.  They  reach  it 
and  strike  Henry  down  ;  he  is  saved  by 
the  valour  of  the  five  Welsh  chiefs,  led 
by  David  Gam  and  his  son-in-law.  At 
that  moment  the  archers  sling  their  bows 
and  fall  on  with  axe  or  sword  or  hammer 
in  the  flanks  of  the  French  mass, 
shivering  it  to  fragments. 

Rushing  on  they  break  the  second 
line  of  the  French  in  the  same  way, 
whereupon  the  third  line,  that  of  the 
^  still  mounted  men,  breaks  and  bolts^ 
all  save  its  leaders  who  are  slain  or 
taken. 

Henry  returns  to  where  he  had  been  knocked 
down  in  the  first  press  of  the  French,  and  knights 
the  five  who  had  saved  him,  two  of  them  Gwilym 
of  Raglan  and  Gruffydd  Vaughan  still  standing, 
three  of  them,  David  Gam,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Roger  Vaughan,  and  Watkin  ap  Evan  lying 
dying. 

(0  "The  Bombarde  used  in  this  scene  is  believed  to  have  been  found  at  Bodiam  Castle,  Kent, 
and  was  preserved  for  many  years  at  Battle  Abbey.  The  interior  is  of  cast  iron  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  known  specimens  of  iron  in  that  form.     It  threw  a  aione  shot  weighing  about  i6o  lbs." 

-A.  J.  H. 
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A  Song  sung  in  the  Pageant  prepared  in  honour  of 
Henry's  return  to  London,  Nov.  141 5  {J'rom  the  "Percy 
Reliques")  : — 

Deo  gratias  Anglia  redde  pro  victoria. 

Owre  Kynge  went  forth  to  Normand)-, 
With  grace  and  myght  of  chivalry  ; 
The  God  for  hym  wrought  marvelously. 
Wherefore  Englondc  may  calic  and  cry 
Deo  gratias,  &c. 

Then  went  owre  Kynge  with  alle  his  oste, 
Thorowe  Frauncc  for  all  the  French  hoste  ; 
He  spared,  for  drede  of  leste,  ne  most, 
Tyl  he  come  to  Agincourt  coste. 

Deo  gratias,  &c. 

Than  for  sothc  that   Knyght  comely 
In  Agincourt  feld  he  faught  manly, 
Thorow  grace  of  God  most  myghty 
He  had  bothe  the  feldc  and  the  victory. 
Deo  gratias,  &c. 

Now  gracious  God,  he  save  our  Kyngc, 
His  pcplc,  and  all   his  well  wyllynge, 
Gef  him  gode  lyfe,  and  gode  endynge. 
That  we  with  mirth  mowe  savely  synge 

Deo  gratias  Anglia  redde  pro  victoria. 


NOTES   ON   ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS 

(Full  Plate  Period— 1410-1600) 

The  earliest  example  in  England  of  the  complete  suit 
of  plate  is  to  be  found  on  the  brass  to  Sir  John  Wylcote,  at 
Great  Tew,   Oxon.     Here   the  whole  figure   is   protected 
with    plate   though   the  mail   shirt  and  coif 
are  worn  underneath.      The    points    where 
the    arms  join    the  body  are    protected    by 
plates  of  metal  which  have  been  called  by 
various    writers    "  rondels,"    guichets,    and 
palettes.    They  were  also  called  "  besagues  " 
and  "  motons  "  as  Viscount  Dillon  has  shown 
in  the  Archaological    Journal^    Vol.    LXIV. 
The  vital  part  of  the  body  which  they  pro- 
tected   was  known    as    the    -vif  de   Pharnois 
or   the  defaut   de    la    cuirasse.      Gussets    of 
mail  were  worn  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  and 

eci>(f-bct)m<tt  toith  (jkis,  Uth  ccntaif 


leg.  From  the  waist  to  the  hips  the  body  was  covered 
by  horizontal  strips  or  lames  of  metal  called  the  taces, 
and  from  these,  about  the  year  1424,  were  hung  loose 
plates  of  metal  called  tassets.  The  bassinet  became  more 
globular  in  shape  and  seems  to  have  been  joined  to  the 
gorget  of  plate.  About  the  year  1443  the  armet  or  close- 
helmet  was  evolved  from  this  and  became  the  favoured 
headpiece  during  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  salad  or  light  helmet,  in  form 
like  the  "  sou'wester,"  was  in  use  in  Italy 
as  early  as  1384,  at  which  date  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  Padua.  Further  details  of 
helmets  of  all  types  are  to  be  found  in 
Baron  da  Cosson's  notes  on  a  Catalogue  of 
Helmets  and  Mail  {Archaological  Journal, 
XXXVII.).  In  all  the  brasses  and  monu- 
ments of  the  date  of  Agincourt  we  find 
the  body  armour  shown  without  any  cover- 
ing of  fabric.  From  St.  Remy's  account 
of  the  battle,  however,  we  learn  that  Henry 
wore  a  cote  cTarmes,  but  that  it  was  discarded 
after  the  battle  and  was  not  worn  again  till 
about  the  year  1430,  when  it  reappeared 
in  the  form  of  the  Tabard  which  continued  in  use  till 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  great  helm  was  no  longer 
used  in  battle  but  was  reserved  for  the  joust,  in  which 
immunity  from  injury  was  the  principal  consideration 
and  mobility  was  not  of  such  importance  as  it  was  on 
active    service. 

The  man-at-arms,  that  is  the  mounted  soldier,  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  smaller,  more  sinewy  man  than  the 
present  day  soldier.  He  spent  all  his  time  in  the  saddle  so 
the  leg  muscles  were  not  developed.  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  notice  that  in  nearly  all  the  existing  examples  of 
armour  of  the  period  the  leg  armour  is  too  small  for  the 
modern  man  to  wear.  The  approximate  weights  that  a 
cavalry  horse  has  to  carry,  including  the  rider,  are  as 
follows  : — 


J§anli-®unntr  \H\s  tcnturg. 
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Household  Cavalry  . .  about  300  lbs. 

Heavy  Cavalry  .  .  „  280  „ 

Medium  Cavalry  .  .  „  260  „ 

Light  Cavalry  .  .  ,,  250  „ 

Man-at-arms,  1440  (Musee  d'Artillerie, 
Paris,  G.  i.),  rider,  armour  and  horse  armour, 
about  314  lbs. 

Earl  of  Leicester's  suit  (Tower),  1560, 
rider,  armour  and  horse  armour,  about 
290  lbs. 

The  armour  for  the  joust  was  much 
heavier,  for  the  suit  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (1520),  in  the  Tower, 
weighs  100  lbs.  Add  to  this  the  horse 
armour,  90  lbs.,  and  the  average  weight 
of  the  rider,  152  lbs.,  and  we  find  that  the 
horse  had  to  carry  nearly  340  lbs.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  course  or  uis. 

the  joust  was  short  and  this  weight  was  only  borne  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  not,  as  on  active  service,  for  hours.  It 
was  this  gradual  increase  of  the  weight  of  armour, 
partly  designed  for  cavalry  "  shock  tactics "  and  partly  to 
resist  fire-arms,  that  led  to  its  being  discarded. 

The  foot  soldier  at  this  period 
wore  whatever  he  could  pick  up  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  1460,  Louis 
XI.  of  France  ordered  his  men  to 
wear  coats  made  of  36  thicknesses 
of  linen,  a  very  efficacious  protection 
even  against  the  modern  revolver. 
(See  Archceologkal  Journal^  LX. 
'•'■Armour   Notes  " — Viscount   Dillon.) 

That  the  bow  was  still  a  weapon 
of  the  first  importance  we  can  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Henry  V.  ascribed 
his  victories,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
his  archers.  In  the  Statutes  of  the 
Realm^  5  Henry  V.,  wc  find  the 
thxon.  Bt  ihatum.8nr.  «nu«cu.  foUowmg  admissiott  : — "  Dcus   nobis. 
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non  nostris  mentis,  sed  sua  inefFabile  bonitate,  inter 
caeteros,  per  saggitarios  nostros,  suis  sagittis,  gratia 
matque  victoriam  inimicorum  nostrorum  multipliciter 
impedit."     The  archer  carried  in  addition  to  his  bow  two 


^an-at-arms,  I5t?)  ctnfotjr. 
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sharpened  stakes  as  a  protection  from  cavalry,  which  were 
the  direct  precursors  of  the  pike,  and  subsequently  of  the 
bayonet  when  used  for  this  purpose  '.  He  also  used  a  large 
knife,  an  axe,  or  a  leaden  mallet  for  work  at  close  quarters. 
The  "  staff-weapons "  used  in  the  previous  episodes  were 
also  favoured  at  this  period.  The  halberd  was  given  up 
by  the  Swiss  after  the  battle  of  Arebo,  1422.  It  had 
been  a  favourite  weapon  with  them,  but  at  this  date  it 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient  at  close  quarters  and  the 
pike  was  substituted  (MuUer,  Hist,  of  the  Swiss,  III., 
pt.    I,   213).      The   halberd   was  carried    by    sergeants   of 

(1)  A  combination  of  bow  and  pike  was  patented  as  late  as  1625,  when  the  bow  as  a 
weapon  still  had  serious  advocates.  It  was  the  moral  effect  of  gunpowder  which  for  a  century  won 
its  undeserved  triumphs. — H.  F.  P.  B. 
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infantry  in  the  British  Army  till 
1829,  and  the  drum  major  of  the 
Oxford  University  Volunteers  carried 
this  weapon  before  the  band  as  late 
as  1875. 

In  addition  to  the  weapons  used 
at  the  earlier  periods,  we  find  the 
war-hammer  used  by  mounted  men 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  morning  star,  a  spiked  ball  hung 
from  a  short  staff  by  a  chain,  and 
the  holy  water  sprinkler,  a  similar 
ball  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  staff. 
These  two  terms  are  usually  reversed 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  but  we  take 
the  inventories  of  the  Tower  of  London  for  our  guide  in 
this  respect.  {Arms  and  Armour  at  the  Tower^  Viscount 
Dillon.     Archaologia,  Feb.  16,  1888.) 

The  lance  at  this  period  was  of  great  length,  for  when 
the  mounted  knight  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  fight  on 
foot  he  cut  his  weapon  to  a  more  suitable  length.  By  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  lance  was  considered  of 
such  importance  that  all  the  surfaces  of  the  body  armour 
are  designed  to  present  a  "  glancing  surface  "  to  the  lance 
blow.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  horse 
was  armed  with  plate  defences  which  covered  head  and  neck, 
breast  and  hind  quarters.  For  lightness  this  was  often  made 
of  cuir-bouilliy  or  boiled  leather,  which  we  noticed  as  one  of 
the  materials  used  for  armour  in  the  Transition  period. 
The  rowell-spur  was  used  in  the  fourteenth  century.  By 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt  artillery  had  been 
adopted,  especially  for  siege  work.  It  was  in  use  in  a 
primitive  form  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  guns  were  actually  used  on  that  occasion. 
Villani,  in  his  Historia  Florentina,  states  that  Edward  II. 
employed  bombardes,  but  Froissart  does  not  mention  the 
fact.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Villani  died  two  years  after 
the  battle,  but  that  Froissart  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the 
same   date.      Some   of    the  earliest  forms  of  artillery  are 


breach-loading,  but  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  so 
little  understood  that  for  a  long  time  the  field-gun  was 
equally  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe.  The  difficulty  of 
allowing  for  recoil  was  great,  for  the  early  pieces  were 
simply  fastened  to  blocks  of  wood.  The  wheeled  gun- 
carriage  and  the  trunnions  were  introduced  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century '.  Hand-=guns  seem  to  have  been  in  use 
as  early  as  1397,  for  they  appear  in  an  inventory  of  stores  at 
Bologna  at  that  date.  The  earliest  illustration  of  a  hand- 
gun is  to  be  found  in  an  engraving  by  Israel  von  Mechlin 
about  the  year  1420.  All  guns,  whether  large  or  small, 
were  at  first  fired  by  a  fuse  or  a  hot  iron  applied  to  the 
touch  hole.  It  is  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  ^  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  armour,  for  plate 
armour,  at  first  proved  by  cross-bow  shot,  was  proved  by 
pistol  shot  as  late  as  1590  {Armour  Notes,  by  Viscount  Dillon, 
Archceological  Journal,  LI.).  The  standing  army  was 
organised  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1445.  He  began 
with  a  force  of  9,000  cavalry,  and  in  1448  added  16,000 
infantry,  all  on  a  permanent  footing  and  regularly  paid. — 
C.  fF. 

(1)  Leonardo  da  Vinci  drew  and  described  a  mortar  in  1483  in  his  ofTer  to  Lodovico  il  Moro. 
In  1450  Paolo  Santini,  the  first  writer  on  artillery,  made  drawings  of  a  shell.  The  earliest  onc- 
pounder,  parent  of  the  pom-pom,  was  invented  by  Bernardino  de  Mendoza  in  1570. — H.  F.  P.  B. 

(2)  The  actual  discovery  of  gunpowder  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  Roger  Bacon,  born  at 
Ilchester  in  1214.  The  invention  was  given  in  Bacon's  celebrated  anagram,  the  correct  solution  of 
which  was  discovered  by  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  W.  L.  Himc,  late  R.A.,  and  will  be  found  in  his  book  on 
Qunfioivder  and  t^mmunitiort,  published  in  1904.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  the  first 
powder  were  ."  saltpetre,  ^iz  ;  charcoal,  294  ;  sulphur,  294. — A.J.  H. 
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EPISODE  8.-THE   FIELD   OF   PATAY 

(18  June,   1429) 

(The  lesson  of  defeat) 

"  France,  wilt  thou  have  my  blood  ?   I  give  it  thee,  my  France. 
If  sufFering  thee  advance 
Then  pain  ray  law  shall  be  ; 
If  death  can  bring  thee  joy,  then  death  for  me 
And  life  for  thes, 
My  France  ! "  (From  the  Frtnch  of  Paul  DelouriJe.) 


Dramatis  Personae 

"The  Maid,"  Jeanne  d'Arc  ' 
Due  d'Alencon 

De  Richemont,  Constable  of  France 
Jean  d'Aubon,  Squire  to  the  Maid 
La  Hire,  Squire  of  Bearn' 


.  French  leaders 


Sir  John  Fastolf' 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury*  \  English  leaders 

Lord  Scales  ' 

Seigneurs,  Lords,  Knights,  Archers,  Men-at-Arms,  etc. 


Enter  French  scouts  looking  for  the  English  army — 
they  rouse  a  stag  which  runs  across  to  left.  Enter 
the  head  of  English  army.  The  men  see  the  stag 
and  rush  tumultuously  after  it ;  their  leaders  take 
no  heed  until  Sir  John  Fastolf  catches  sight  of 
the  French  as  they  go  off. 

(l)  Jeanne  d'Arc  wu  born  at  Domrcmy,  6  January,  1412,  and  wit  the  Illiterate  daughter  of  a 
peasant  proprietor  of  that  place.  She  imagined  that  ihe  heard  aupernatural  voices  commanding  her  to 
liberate  France,  and  eventually  gained  access  to  the  court  of  Charles  VII.,  who  entrustrti  her  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  She  was  captured  24  May,  1430,  and  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  hit 
Eoglith  allies,  being  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic  at  Rouen,  30  May,  1431. — A.  T.  C. 

(a)  T^a  Hire,  Etienne  Vignoles ;  bom  about  1390;  acquired  distinction  in  the  wart  of 
Charles  VII.  against  the  English  ;  died  at  Montauban,  ■  i  January,  1443.— A.  T.  C. 

(3)  Sir  John  Faitotf;  distinguished  himself  at  Agincourt,  1415;  knighted  before  1418; 
Governor  of  the  Bastille,  14ZO  ;  Ctovemor  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  1423-6  j  K.G.,  14Z6  ;  groundletsly 
accused  of  cowardice  at  Patay,  1429  ;  built  castle  at  Caister,  Norfolk,  his  birthplace  ;  he  left  funds  to 
establish  a  college  at  Caister,  which  were  ultimately  transferred  to  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  College^ 
Oxford  :    erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Shakespeare's  Sir  John  FalstatT:  died,  1459. 

—A.  T.  C. 

(4)  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  so  created,  142a  ;  Constable  of  France  ;  taken  priioncr 
at  Patty,  and  remained  captive  till  1431  ;  noted  for  his  bravery  j  died,  I4;3.—  A.  T.  C. 

(;)  Thomat  de  Scales,  7th  B.^roo  Scales;  K.G.,  I425  ;  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  1434  { 
atttstcd  in  the  defence  of  the  Tower  of  London,  ■46c>,  and  murdered  while  going  to  seek  tancttury  at 
Westminster. — A.  T.  C. 
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Fastolf:  "  Ho !  Captains !  Yonder  are  the  French  !  Set 
our  array !     Trumpets,  blow  the  array  !  " 

Trumpets  blow  and  the  captains  try  to  get  the 
men  into  formation,  but  they  are  thoroughly  out  of 
hand  and  remain  a  mere  mob. 

Fastolf  to  Scales  and  Shrewsbury  :  "  Sirs !  let  us  retire 
and  pitch  a  proper  field,  with  hedge  and  ditch,  and 
wood  and  slope.  The  very  spot  is  but  half  a  league 
back  ! " 

Shrewsbury :  "  Half  a  league  !  not  half  a  foot !  Shall 
Englishmen  go  back  in  face  of  the  enemy  ?  " 

Fastolf :  "  I  tell  ye,  Captains,  go  back  orderly  now,  or  go 
back  flying  ere  another  hour." 

Scales  :  "  Go  back  thyself  if  thou'rt  so  feared  on't." 

Fastolf :  "  The  men  will  never  face  this  Witch  of  Orleans." 

Shrewsbury  :  "  Not  if  they  be  like  thee.  Get  thee  gone,  for 
here  we  fight." 

Trumpets  blare  from  left.  Enter  the  Maid  and 
her  retinue  leading  the  hosts  of  France.  The  English 
leaders  rush  to  get  their  men  into  shape,  while  the  men 
themselves  run  together  and  the  archers  attempt  to 
set  their  stakes.     Fastolf  spurs  off. 

Before  the  stakes  are  fixed,  the  French  horse 
deploy,  the  Maid  leading.  The  English  are  swept  away 
in  a  str'iggling  mass,  leaving  the  Maid  and  her  cap- 
tains as.  victors. 

Richemont :  "  The  day  is  ours  as  many  more  shall  be. 
Maiden,  you  have  won  a  glorious  field." 

The  Maid :  "  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too 
weak  !     Stop  the  pursuit  !     It  is  the  Sabbath  day !  " 
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Sn**  of  iohn  Scbtnlhscjii 
H33. 


finnt  e(  Xrm«  ftcm 
f.tnt\n  VII.  lo  Inn 
at  fiitc.  baled  ^unc  2. 
H29,  9ib  ilat.  Pari*. 


COMMENTARY-Patay 

The  design  of  the  armour  worn  by  Joan 
of  Arc  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  with 
accuracy.  The  period  covered  by  her  military 
exploits  is  so  short  (three  years)  that  we  cannot  fix 
upon  any  particular  form  of  plate  armour  as  having 
been  worn  between  1428  and  1431  without 
admitting  that  certain  details  of  construction 
may  have  come  in  after  that  date. 

We  have  only  pictorial  or  sculptured  repre- 
sentations to  guide  us,  but  if  we  take  the  tapestry 
at  Orleans  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
representing  Joan  of  Arc  at  Chinon,  the  Brass  to 
Sir  John  Leventhorpe,  1433,  the  illustrations  to 
the  "  Mer  des  Histoires,"  1480,  and  the  "  Vigiles 
de  Charles  VII.,"  1485,  we  get  approximately  the 
variety  of  plate  armour  then  in  vogue. 

She  seems  to  have  worn  armour  at  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  for  we  are  told  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  which  she  received  from  an  arrow  piercing  her 
armour  and  shoulder,  she  wore  subsequently  a  light 
"jazzeran"  coat  formed  of  small  plates  on  a  linen 
foundation. 

The  "white  armour"  made  for  her  at  Tours  to  the 
order  of  the  King  of  France  in  1 429  cost  100  pounds 
Tournois.  There  is  no  authentic  example  existing  of  the 
armour  of  Joan  of  Arc,  though  from  time  to  time 
enthusiasts  consider  that  this  or  that  suit  in  the  Musee 
d'Artillcrie  in  Paris  was  probably  worn  by  her.  These 
suits  are  all  of  later  date,  and  the  shameless  nineteenth  century 
slab  at  St.  Denis  purporting  to  record  her  dedication 
of  armour  may  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  sham- 
medisval  efforts  perpetrated  under  Louis  Phillipe. 

As  to  whether  Joan  of  Arc  ever  wore  the  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  the  sword  and  crown  on  her  "  huque  "  or 
surcoat,  there  is  also  some  doubt.  These  arms  were 
certainly  granted  to  her  after  the  siege  of  Jargeau  in 
1429,  but  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
she  never  used  them  but  passed  them  on  to  her  brothers. 
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The  huque  was  a  long  garment  of 
the  "  overall "  nature,  and  it  was  this 
huque  of  scarlet  and  gold  that  she  was 
wearing  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  On 
another  occasion  she  is  recorded  as 
wearing  scarlet,  and  the  tapestry  at 
Orleans  shows  this  colour  in  her  dress. 
She  rode  a  "  great  black  horse "  at 
Tours,  but  the  actual  colour  of  the  horse 
she  used  at  Patay  is  not  recorded. 
Romance  and  tradition  have,  almost 
without  exception,  depicted  her  on  a 
white  horse.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
the  various  details  definitely  at  the  present 
day  from  the  materials  of  her  history 
which  are  known,  but  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen  should  have  been 
able  habitually  to  wear  armour,  which  was 
often  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to 
practised  men,  and  to  ride  thus  equipped  through  a  long 
day's  hard  fighting.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
armed  man  himself,  and  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  whether 
armour  was  as  much  worn  in  the  field  as  the  contemporary 
writers  and  illustrators  would  have  us  imagine.  Still  the 
traditions  concerning  Joan  of  Arc  have  become  so  firmly 
fixed  in  literature  and  art  that,  to  the  world  at  large,  at 
any  rate,  she  will  always  appear  as  a  fully-armed  woman 
whatever  fresh  documentary  evidence  may  say  to  the 
contrary. — C.  fF. 


a.  3oan  of  9tc  from  a  XVtfj 
tcnturg  taptsttg  at  ©tltarus. 

b.  Signature  of  3oan  of  arc 
from  a  Botumcnt  in  tfjt  Ei- 
irarg  Jt  iitom. 


J3tcK!)  Eoafiins  JFttUr  (Sun,  1470. 
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EPISODE   9.-THE   RESCUE   OF  FLUSHING 

(1572) 

(In  Two  Scenes) 

(Showing  the  change  to  firearms  and  the  beginning 
of  our  Modem  Army) 

"  With    his  white  hair  unbonneted  the  stout  old  shcrifF  comes ; 
Behind   him  march  the  halberdiers  ;    before  him  sound  the  drums ; 
Hii  yeomen  round  the  market  cross  make  clear  an  ample  space  ; 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously;   ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide; 
Our  glorious  SEMPER  EADEM,  the  banner  of  our  pride." 

— Macaulav. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Queen  Elizabeth 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  Lionel  Duckett)  ' 
The  Lady  Mayoress 
Thomas  Morgan  * 
Roger  Williams' 
Edward  Prichard 
Lords,  Ladies-in-Waiting,   Citizens,    Volunteers,    Spaniards, 
Women  and  Children 

Scene  L 

The  great  review  at  Greenwich  on  May-day. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  May  pole  dance. 

The  volunteers  of  London*  are  formed  up  for 
review  in  one  long  hne,  spectators  on  the  flanks.  Enter 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  maids  of  honour,  courtiers, 
councillors  and  train,  all  riding.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  receive  her.     She  passes  along  the  line,  reviewing  it. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  council  then  present  a  petition 
praying  the  queen  to  send   the  whole  force  to   the   help 

(i)  Sir  Lionel  Duckett,  Knt.,  Lord  Miyor  of  London,  1571  j  mirried,  fir»t,  Msrjr,  Hjughter  of 
Hugh  Lcighton  of  I>ei^hton,  Co.  Salop  ;  and  tecondly,  Jane,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Pakingtoo  of 
Chaddetley  Corbet  —(Har/.  Six.  A'n.  of  Landom,  1568.)— A.  T.  C. 

(2)  Sir  Thomas  Morgan;  icrved  in  Holland,  i;  72-]  ;  and  in  Ireland,  l{74  ;  Governor  of 
Flathing,   1585  ;  and  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  1586-93  j  knighted  1587  ;  died  1595. — A.  T.  C. 

(3)  Sir  Roger  Williama ;  defended  Fluihing,  1572;  at  Zutphcn,  1586,  and  Sluyi,  1587; 
knighted  1586  :  Matter  of  the  Horte  at  Tilbury,  1588  ;  lerved  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  luccecdcd  Ewez 
ai  Commander  of  Troopi  before  Rouen,  1592  ;  died  159;. — A.  T.  C. 

(+)  Theac  Volunteera  afterwardi  became  the  Train  Band«  of  the  City  of  London,  under  Philip 
Skippon,  who  appeari  again  in  the  Nucby  Epiiode  ai  one  of  the  Parliameniary  leaderi.  SubirqucntW, 
owing  to  their  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  they  were  called  the  Holland  Regiment,  their  present 
representatives  being  the  BuITi  (East  Kent  Regiment),  and  the  men  of  this  distinguished  regiment  arc 
here  actually  seen  rtprcscnting  those  who  preceded  them. — A.  T.  C. 
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of  the  Dutch   in   their  struggle  for  freedom    against    the 
Spaniards. 

Elizabeth  :  "  How  now,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Citizens  ?  Get 
you  to  your  counters  and  your  ledgers  again,  and  leave 
affairs  of  state  to  them  they  do  concern.  Were  you 
but  half  as  ready  with  your  taxes  as  with  your  meddling 
we  would  love  ye  just  as  well.  When  we  need  your 
counsel  we  will  ask  it !  " 

(Rides  off,  followed  by  all  her  train.) 
Lord  Mayor y  to  Council :  "  And  what  shall  we  do  now  ? " 

First  Alderman  :  "  Loose  our  own  purses  and  do  the  work 
ourselves.  We  can  at  least  send  all  the  best  of  these 
men  to  the  war." 

Second  Alderman  :  "  Yea,  for  though  they  fight  for  Holland, 
yet  every  blow  struck  there  is  struck  for  England,  too. 
London  shall  lead  the  way.  Our  City  is  not  wont  to 
higgle  when  there  are  blows  to  be  struck  for 
England." 

First  Sheriff:  "True  for  thee.  Will.  What  money  shall 
we  say.     I'll  be  a  hundred  pound  to  start  with." 

Alderman  and  Councillors  :  "  And  I !  "  "  And  I  ! "  "  And 
I  !" 

Lord  Mayor  :  "And  I'll  be  double  figures  o'  the  best  o' 
ye.  Hie  thee.  Master  Trumpeter,  to  Captain  John 
Morgan,  and  say  that  we  crave  him  come  hither." 

Trumpeter  {goes  to  Morgan)  :  "  Sir,  my  Lord  Mayor  begs 
you  come  to  him."     (Morgan  comes.) 

Lord  Mayor  :  "  In  short,  we  think  such  pity  'twere  to  waste 
such  goodly  soldiers  as  are  here,  that  we'll  do  the 
deed  ourselves,  and  send  the  pick  of  you  o'ersea  to 
teach  this  Alva  what  we  think  of  him." 

Morgan  :  "  That's  the  best  news  for  many  a  day.  How 
many  can  you  send  ?     What  money  have  you  gotten  .?  " 

Lord  Mayor :  "  Nay.  Nay.  Let  be  the  sum.  Do  thou 
stand  the  men,  and  we'll  stand  the  money.  We're 
all  old  merchants  here.  Show  us  good  stuff  and  we'll 
straight  pay  for  it." 
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Morgan  [turns  to  the  parade)  :  "  Comrades.  Them  that 
know  me  and  would  serve  under  me,  for  the  honour 
of  England  and  the  credit  of  London  City,  let  them 
step  forth  three  paces  !     March  !  " 

(The  two  front  ranks  march  forward  as  one  man. 
Morgan  looks  them  over,  nodding  to  himself  a  time 
or  two.     Turns  to  the  Mayor.) 
"  Ay,  ay.     There  you  have  them." 

Lord  Mayor :  "  Well  done,  good  captain.  Let  them  be 
now  our  convoy  to  the  City.  At  Guildhall  we'll 
enrol  them,  and  black  Alva  shall  soon  see  the  people 
of  this  England." 

Morgan  and  Soldiers  :   "  London  for  ever  !     And  three  days 


over  ! 


Lord  Mayor  leads  off.     Exeunt  Omnes. 
Scene    IL 

(Showing  the  change  to  firearms  and  the  beginning  of 
our  Modem  Army) 

Scene  :  The  field  in  front  of  the  defences  of  Flushing. 
Enter  the  Spanish  army,  deploying 
to  take  position  for  the  storm 
of  the  town.     Before  they  can 
complete  the  deployment,  out 
sally    the    three    hundred 
.  arquebusiers,  volunteers 
from  London,  under  Thomas 
Morgan,   backed    by    part    of 
the  garrison. 

Morgan's    men    halt 
line  at  short  range  and  begin 
a    steady    fire    by    platoons.' 
The    Spaniards,    thrown    into  „    ,     ,  .  •  .   ^ 

c     .'  ,     ,  ifitmbtr  of  tijt  Sram  Banls,  from  t%t 

coniusion,  attempt  to  reply  but  K«u  "f  tbt  Munmi  9roc«sion  of 

^t     ■     c        ■  ^  •'      ,       Sit  Jpljiliji  SgSnrp,  1586.  Brit.  IBui. 

their  nre  is  not  strong  enough. 

Their  charges  fail,  and  at  last  Morgan  drives 
them  away. 

(O     Thii  ii  full  eirljr  for  platoon,  which  wa«  introduced  \>y  GutUTai  Adolphui.     MorKan'i  men 
would  kaTC  been  briak  ikirmiahera  like  thoae  deacribed  by  JuMice  Shallow  in  K.in|  Henry  IV.— J.  F. 
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COMMENTARY 

It  was  the  War  of  Dutch  Independence  which  made 
the  modern  English  soldier,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  school  of 
the  modern  British  Army.  Moreover,  there  is  with  us  a 
famous  corps  which  dates  its  birth  from  those  stirring  times, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  standing  memorial  of  the  Army's  'prentice 
years. 

For,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and  the 
Dutch  in  1665,  the  descendants  of  the  volunteers  who  had 
followed  Morgan  in  1572,  and  had  won  an  imperishable 
name  under  Francis  Vere,  were  still  in  the  Dutch  service 
and  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Dutch  Republic  or  be  cashiered.  Dismissal  from  the 
service  meant  ruin  to  the  officers  and  want  and  misery  to 
the  men,  but  they  refused  point  blank  and  were  instantly 
turned  adrift.  By  the  help  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
however,  they  made  their  way  to  England  and  were 
presently  formed  into  the  Holland  Regiment,  which  now 
ranks  as  the  Third  of  the  Line  and  is  known,  from  the 
facings  which  it  has  worn  for  more  than  two  centuries,  by 
the  honoured  name  of  "  The  Buffs '." 

And  so  the  Buffs  remain  the  unique  relic  of  the 
British  Volunteers  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  it  has  the  longest 
pedigree  of  any  corps  in  the  service,  and  represents  the 
original  model  of  that  sorely-tried  institution,  the  British 
Army.  {Extract  from  "  The  History  of  the  British  Army " 
and  ''^acmillari's  Magazine  " — "  The  1(ise  of  the  'Buffs"  by 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue).—G.  V.  D. 

(i)  The  Dragon  on  their  Colours,  a  device  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  commemoratej  their  origin  in  Her 
Majetty'i  reign, — G.  V.  D. 
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NOTES  ON  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS 


£cxtrmtf)  Cmturf 


(Th9  Decadence,   1500—1600) 

In   the  preceding  episode  it   was  noticed 
that  the  weight  of  armour  and  the  improve- 
ments in  firearms  gradually  led  to  its  disuse. 
Long    expeditions    and   the   consideration    of 
the   man    as  part  of  an  organized   body   and 
not   as  an    individual  were  also  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  this  respect.     In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  leg  armour  of  plate  was  the 
first   attempt   at   increased   protection,  but    in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  greater  mobility 
was  needed,  the  leg  armour  was  the  first  to  be 
discarded.     The    favoured   equipment   at   this 
period  was  the    "almayne  rivet,"  a  half  suit 
composed  of  breast  and  back  plates,  and  tassets. 
They   were  put  together  with   an    ingenious 
arrangement    of    sliding    rivets    invented    in 
Germany,  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 

The  head-pieces  used  were  the  morion,  the  cabasset, 

a  narrow  brimmed   high   crowned  light  helmet,   and   the 

^^""^  burgonet.     This  last  was  not  the 

l\_^        \  "  close  helmet  "  as  Meyrick  sug- 

L    ^  9    *^        gests,  but  an  open    helmet  with 

3i  r    cheek-pieces      sometimes     worn 

with     a     bufFe     or      face-guard 

strapped  in  front. 

The  Pike,  the  "Tipperary 
weapon  that  never  missed  fire," 
was  introduced  when  the  in- 
fantry began  to  be  organised. 
It  had  a  small  point  and  was  from 
12  to  1 6  feet  long.  Markham, 
in  his  Souldiers  Accidence  (1635), 
gives  sixteen  postures  of  the 
5  ^,  ^  pikemen  as  laid  down  bv  Prince 

I.  FMOTtB  *  BaMinut.  2.  SaUaB.   3.  Smft.    Maurice,     three     standing,    five 
Jiri^'"^-  '•'■''""'•   '■'-'^'^^''^-''-    marching,  and  eight  charging. 
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The  sword  with  its  complicated  hilt  was  used  more  for 
thrusting  than  for  cutting  at  this  period.  The  great  two- 
hand  sword  was  used  for  a  short  time  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  weapon  and  the  space 
required  for  its  use  was  found  to  be  subversive  of  military 
discipline.  It  was  used  by  the  Whifflers 
who  cleared  the  way  for  military  pro- 
cessions {Shakespeare,  Henry  V.,  Act  V., 
Chorus).  (The  term  Whiffler  has  been 
erroneously  used  for  a  player  upon  some 
musical  instrument,  but  reference  to  the 
Tower  inventory,  quoted  in  the  Armour 
Notes  on  Crecy,  will  show  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  word.)  The  firearms 
of  the  period  were  the  arquebus  '  and 
the  pistol.  The  former  was  at  first  fired, 
like  the  hand-gun,  with  a  match  at  the 
touch-hole,  but  later  was  exploded  by 
various  ingenious  contrivances  such  as 
the  match-lock,  the  wheel-lock,  the 
snaphance  and  later  the  flint-lock.  The  postures  for  the 
musketeer,  as  given  by  Markham  in  his  Souldier's  Accidence, 
were  forty  in  number,  but  Sir  James  Turner  in  his  Fallas 
Armata  (1683)  writes:  "That  all  this 
multitude  of  postures  in  service  are 
redacted  to  three  :  make  readie,  present, 
give  fire."  So  slow  was  the  process  of 
loading  that  pikemen  were  intermingled 
with  the  "  shot  "  or  musketeers  to  protect 
them  from  cavalry.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Jacques  Chastenet  (1747)  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  the  combination  of  pike  and 
musket,  and  the  bayonet  is  described  as 
being  fixed  into  the  barrel  of  the  musket 
in  the  year  1 647.  Of  course  this  did  not 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  pike,  for 
once  the  bayonet  was  fixed,  the  musketeer  sixtwrnii  crotnts 

yiali  SniraT  tsitl)  CIgtb  MM  n  ' 

(l)  Though  the  arqucbut  was  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines  in  1476,  it  is  still  spoken  of  in 
Machiavelii's  "  Arts  of  War,"  1588,18  "a  new  instrument."  The  directions  given  to  arqucbusicrs 
for  loading  while  skirmishing  make  its  slow  progress  in  fatonr  comprehensible. — H.  F.  P.  B. 


JWEmbet  nf  tl)t  Ctain  BaniB  from  tfje 

£lon  of  t()(  JFunnel  ]proc«sston  of  Si\x 

Ipljilip  .^gSntg,  1586.    liJtit.  fHus. 
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could  not  fire  his  piece.  Light  field  guns  were  in  general 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  Stafford's  Paccata  Hibernia,  which  describes  the  wars 
in  Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  we  find  a  curious  account  of 
how  the  choked  touch-hole  of  a  gun  was  cleared  by 
loading  the  piece  and  "  giving  fire  at  the  mouth  "  !  This 
proved  effectual  "  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  army." 
Among  the  State  Papers  is  a  letter  from  North  to  Burghley, 
dated  26th  July,  1 586,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  Cannoniers 
are  provided  with  milk  and  vinegar  to  cool  their  pieces  " '. 

The  Tudor  livery  colours  were  green  and  white,  and 
these  were  combined  with  the  red  and  white  of  the  flag 
of  St.  George.  In  the  picture  of  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in 
1554,  engraved  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  varieties  of 
this  combination  are  shown.  Queen  Mary  ordered  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  to  provide  ten  such  ensigns  for  the 
re-capture  of  Guisnes  in  1559  (see  "  The  Tudor  Battle  Flag" 
by  Viscount  Dillon,  Archaological  Journal^  LXV.'). 

For  detailed  study  of  armour  and  weapons  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  much  valu- 
able information  will  be  found  of  a  very  practical  nature  in 
Mr.  Guy  Laking's  Catalogue  Raisonee  of  the  Wallace  Collection. 

(1)  The  iniecuritf  of  the»e  earljr  built  up  gun*  it  well  illu»tr»ted  hj  the  accident  which  befell 
King  James  II.  of  Scotland  in  1460  and  which  it  thus  related  by  Pitscottie.  "While  this  Prince 
more  curious  than  became  him,  or  the  Majesty  of  a  K.ing,  did  stand  near  hand  the  gunners  when  the 
artillery  was  diwharged,  his  thigh  bone  was  dung  in  two  with  the  piece  of  a  mis-framed  gun  that 
broke  in  shooting  by  which  he  was  stricken  to  the  ground  and  died  hastily." — Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
lyzS.     There  are  a  couple  of  these  guns  in  the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich. — A.J.  H. 

(iJ  The  size  of  Standards,  Banners,  Guydons,  BanntroUe*  and  Pennons  set  downe  by  the 
Conatabte  and  Marshall. 

The  standards  to  be  set  before  the  Kings  Pavilion  or  Tent )  jjj  _,f  j„ 
■nd  not  to  be  borne  in  battayle  to  be  in  length  ) 

The  Kings  standard  to  be  borne  in  length  VIII  or  IX  yardet 

A  Dukes  standard  to  be  borne  and  to  be  in  length  VII — di  yeardes 

A  Marquesse  standard  to  be  in  length  VI— di  yeardca 

An  Earles  standard  to  be  in  length  VI  yardet 

A  Viscounts  standard  to  be  in  length  V — di  yardet 

A  Barons  standard  to  be  in  length  V  yardet 

A  Bannerettes  standard  to  be  in  length  iiii— di  yardet 

A  Knightei  standard  to  be  in  length  iiii— yardet 

E»ery  standard  Ic  Guydon  to  have  in 
the  Cheif  the  Crosse  of  St.  George 
The  Beast  or  Crest  *"•  his  devise  and 
word  And  to  be  tlitt  at  the  end. 
A  Guydon  to  be  in  length  ij  *  »  half  or  iij  yardet 

A  Pennon  of  Armrs  round  at  the  end  and  to  be  in  length       ij_ — di  yardcs 

,  •     .       .  L  fij — di  yardet 

The  Kingct  Banner  to  be  in  length  and  m  breadth  i  ■<  y„jj, 

A  Banner  of  a    Knight  of  the  Carter   to  be  tett   up  at  V  ij  yardes 
Wyndcsor  2  yardes  long  fc  one  yard  te  J  quarters  broade    /  1.3  q'™  brade 
A  Bannerol!  to  be  in  length  ■  ell 

fai  breadth  •  7»'i  _ 

(ColUti  ,f^rm,.)—H.  F.  B. 
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EPISODE  10,-NASEBY 

(14  June,  1645) 

(The  New  Model  Army) 

"And  hark!   like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  the  shore. 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line  I 
For  God  !   for  the  Cause  !   for  the  Church  I   for  the   Laws ! 
For  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine ! 

They  are  here  !     They  rush  on  !     We  are  broken  !     We  are  gone  ! 

Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  the  blast, 
O  Lord,  put  forth  Thy  might !     O  Lord,  defend   the  right ! 

Stand  back  to  back,  in  God's  name,  and  fight  it  to  the  last." 

— Macaulay. 

"  For  Honour."     (The  Blue  Regiment  dying  rather  than 
retreat  or  surrender'.) 

Dramatis  Personae 


■  Roundhead  leaders. 


Oliver  Cromwell 
Sir  Thomas   Fairfax 
Colonel  D'Oyley  ' 
Colonel  Fiennes  ' 
Colonel  Skippon* 
Lord  Astley'  ] 

Sir  George  Lisle  ^       \  Royalist  leaders. 
Sir  Henry  Bard'       / 
Royalists,  Officers,  Roundheads  and  Soldiers, 

Enter  the  royalists   singing  Cavalier  songs.     Round- 
heads, "  O  God  our  help  in  ages  past." 

Enter     at    centre     the    Roundhead    infantry    under 
Skippon.     They  line  all  the  ridge. 

(i)  Compare  the  huscarles  round  Harold's  standard  at  Hastings  ;  the  king's  guard,  at  Flodden  ; 
the  Royal  Scots  who  were  decimated  by  Tilly  ;  and,  in  quite  modern  times,  the  last  stand  of  Wilson 
and  his  men  at  Shangani. — F.  R.  B. 

{2)     Edward  Doyley  ;  born,  1617  ;  Governor  of  Jamaica,  1655-61  ;  died,  1675. — A.  T.  C. 

(3)  John  Fiennes,  son  of  first  Viscount  Saye  &  Sele  ;  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  1657. — A.  T.  C. 

(4)  Philip  Skippon,  Commander  of  the  City  Trained  Bands,  164.2  ;  M.P.  for  Barnstaple  and 
afterwards  for  Lyme,  1654  and  1656  :  member  of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,    1657  ;  died,   1660. 

—A.  T.  C. 

(5)  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Baron  Astlcy,  born,  1579  ;  Governor  of  Plymouth  and  Isle  of  Wight,  1638  ; 
Baron,  1644  ;  died,  1652. — A.  T.  C. 

(6)  Sir  George  Lisle,  Governor  of  Faringdon,  1644-5  ;  defended  Colchester,  but  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  shot  as  a  rebel,  1648. — A.  T.  C. 

{7)  Henry  Bard,  Viscount  Bellomont  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  D.C.I.. 
Oxford,  1643  ;  captured  by  Parliamentarians  and  exiled,  1647  ;  killed  in  a  sandstorm  while  on  embassy 
from  Charles  II.  to  Persia  in  1660. — A.  T.  C. 
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Enter  the  royalist  foot  under  Astlcy.     It  is  in  three 
brigades,  Lisle  commanding   the  left,  Sir   Henry 
Bard  the  centre,  and  Astley  himself  the  right. 
All  deploy  into  line  of  battle,  facing  the  ridge. 

As  they  deploy,  the  Roundhead  infantry  push 
a  forlorn  of  musketeers  down  the  ridge  towards 
them,  while  the  main  body  back  out  of  sight. 

At  that  the  royalists  believe  the  Roundheads 

retreating,  and  they  break    out    with    a    mighty 

roar  of  "  Queen  Mary  !   Queen    Mary  !  "  while 

Astley  lifts  his  helm,  and  utters  his  famous  prayer  : 

Astley  :  "  Oh,  God,  Thou    knowest   how  busy  I  must  be 

this  day.     If  I  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou  forget  me  !  " 

Then,  helming  again,  he  gives  the 
word  "  Forward  I  "  and  away  steps  the 
line  for  the  ridge. 

At  this  moment  enter  the  Blue 
Regiment  of  pikes',  and  takes  up  its 
position  on  the  ground  just  left  the  main 
line. 

At  that  the  Roundhead  forlorn  hope 
retires  up  the  slope  quickly,  while  the 
main  line  comes  half  way  down  to  meet 
the  charging  royalists.  The  royalists, 
however,  though  only  half  their  number, 
come  too  strongly.  Their  musketeers 
wrap  all  the  front  in  flame,  and  through 
the  smoke  the  pikes  crash  in  and  bear 
the  Roundheads  back  and  back,  till 
suddenly  a  mighty  shout  is  heard  and  in  crash 
Cromwell's  Ironsides,  Cromwell  leading,  upon  the 
flank  of  the  royalists,  driving  them  off^  the  field. 

Then  the  victorious  horse  (there  were  3,000)  are 
rallied  and  deal  with  the  Blue  Regiment.  They  take 
ground  on  every  face  of  the  square  and  three  times 
they  charge  it.  Three  times  they  go  back  in  defeat. 
Then  Cromwell  speaks  to  Fairfax  and  rides  off^  to  their 
infantry. 

(i)     The  Blue  RcfimenI  were  not  pikemen  onlr.      I  fancy  Out  it  hid  tnusketeeri  too,  but  they 
had  been  driven  off  before  the  great  char^ei C.  VV.  C.  O. 


ifbtntrrnib  Cmtur; 


Cimtgillun  ptktmin  bitt 


V.V 
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Back  he  comes  with  the  musketeers.  They  take 
ground  in  open  files  on  each  face  of  the  square,  within 
three  pikes'  lengths.  They  blow  their  matches,  the 
word  is  given  and  they  fire.  The  rear  rank  muskets 
change  place  with  the  men  who  have  just  fired  and 
again  the  volley  rings  out,  and  in  dash  the  horse  upon 
the  doomed  regiment.  The  last  to  fall  is  the  Cornet 
with  the  white  silken  standard  of  the  regiment,  cut 
down  by  the  hand  of  Fairfax  himself. 

Then  the  Parliamentarians  hurry  off  after  the 
retreating  royalists,  leaving  the  square  of  pikemen  still 
there — dead  on  the  field  with  honour'. 


COMMENTARY— Naseby 

Naseby  was  the  great  triumph  of  the  New  Model 
Army,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  "  victory  of  the  big 
battalions,"  and  only  won  by  a  touch  at  that.  It  was  won — 
and  lost — by  the  cavalry  on  either  side,  for  if  Rupert  had 
hfeld  his  men  in  hand,  after  his  victorious  charge,  or 
Cromwell  lost  control  of  his  at  the  similar  moment,  the 
result  might  have  been  different. 

Ireton,  with  his  Roundhead  horse,  had  surprised  a 
rear-guard  outpost  of  the  royalists  in  Naseby  the  night 
before.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war.  Knowing 
their  fewness  compared  with  the  enemy's  host,  feeling  that 
they  were  brought  to  book  and  must  fight,  voice  after  voice 
was  given  to  stand  where  they  were  then,  at  Marlborough, 
and  fight  on  the  defensive.  Rupert,  following  the  instinct 
of  a  cavalry  leader  was  all  for  attack.  His  voice  overbore 
the  rest  and  back  they  marched  over  the  ridges  to  fall  upon 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  whose  New  Model  Army  was 
ranging  deep  upon  Mill  Hill,  with  its  back  to  the  village 
of  Naseby. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  the  Roundheads  saw,  as  the 
royal  host  surged  over  the  brow  of  Sibbertoft,  in  battle 
rank,  the  bright  sun  flashing  blinding  back  from  wave  on 

(i)  Compare  sergeant  and  eight  men  in  Beloochistan  dying  to  a  man  j  round  their  wrists  the 
Beloochii  tied  a  thread  of  red,  while  round  the  wrist  of  the  sergeant  they  tied  two  as  a  special  honour  j 
also  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  poem  on  the  drunken  sergeant  of  the  Buffs  in  Chinese  War. — F.  R.  B. 


wave  of  steel  ;  helmet  and  breastplate,  halberd  and  pike, 
sword-blade  and  musketoon  ;  while  overhead  in  the  western 
wind  fluttered  hundreds  of  gay  colours.  A  quick  crest  of 
white  flags  vouched  for  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  while 
bright  in  the  midst  of  them  blazed  the  royal  banner  of 
King  Charles  '.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  the  sky-blue 
banner  of  Rupert  dominated  all  the  blazonry  of  his  subordinate 
captains,  even  as  that  of  Langdale  o'ershone  the  horse 
on  the  left. 

Stout  old  Astley,  lord  of  the  royal  infantry  that  day, 
put  Lisle  to  command  his  centre.  Sir  Henry  Bard  to  lead 
his  left,  while  he  himself  kept  post  of  honour  with  the 
right  of  it. 

On  they  braved  it,  each  solid  square  of  pikes  flanked 
by  squares  of  musketry,  while  in  between  the  regiments 
rumbled  the  lumbering  guns. 

Well  might  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  their 
double  numbers,  take  earnest  counsel  together  at  the  sight. 
But  they  were  wily  captains  both,  and  presently  gave  the 
order  that  their  line  should  fall  back  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  from  the  sky-line,  to  hide  the  disposition  of  their 
forces.  So,  too,  they  threw  a  forlorn  of  foot,  three  hundred 
musketeers,  half  way  down  the  slope  towards  the  foe,  as  if 
to  gain  time  for  the  retreat  of  their  main  army,  like  an  echo 
of  William's  move  at  Hastings.  And  they  must  have 
smiled  darkly  as  they  saw  the  Cavaliers  quicken  so  fast  at 
that  as  to  overpass  their  guns,  leaving  many  of  them 
hopelessly  behind. 

Then  up  from  the  royal  host  broke  a  hoarse  murmur 
of  "  Queen  Mary  !  "  the  war-cry  of  the  day,  quickening 
and  lifting  till  it  swelled  into  one  vast  roar,  from  Langdale 
on  the  farthest  left  to  Rupert  on  the  right.  Stern  set 
Cromwell's  face  at  that,  as  in  return  he  muttered,  "  God  our 
strength,"  the  battle-word  in  orders  for  that  fight.  He 
could  not  hear  Astley's  words,  where  that  grey  fighter 
bared  his  head  before  his  men  and  spoke  the  prayer 
that  shall    keep  his  name  for  ever. 

(t)  The  roTtI  banner  of  the  Stcwirt  Mvrrdgnt  wai  a  quartered  flag,  having  in  iti  flrrt  and 
foorth  (juartcra  the  anna  of  France  auartercd  with  thot«  of  England,  in  the  iecond  the  red  lion  and 
trcuurc  of  Scotland  on  gold,  and  in  the  third  the  golden  harp  with  ailvrr  itringa  of  Ireland  on  blue. 

— E.  E.  D 


Soon  were  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  sure  their  lure  had 
done  its  work  of  drawing  the  scanty  royal  host  out  of  all 
notion  of  standing  embattled  on  its  own  ridge  which  would 
have  forced  the  Roundheads  to  charge  up  hill  to  attack. 
Satisfied  now,  the  two  brought  back  their  line  to  the  brow 
of  their  hill,  content  that  the  day  was  theirs.  Why  not  ? 
Numbers  were  with  them,  the  ground  was  with  them, 
tactics  were  with  them.  For  the  forlorn  of  musketeers, 
though  it  must  be  driven  in,  would  yet  make  such  breaks 
in  the  royal  front  as  would  be  fatal  when,  a  moment 
later,  the  grim  mass  of  Skippon's  pikes  should  move  down- 
hill upon  it  like  a  fortress  wall,  fronted  with  steel  and  fire. 

Quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  the  trumpets 
of  the  Parliament  rang  out  the  stern  and  stirring  summons 
to  the  charge,  and  down  from  the  wings  on  right  and  left 
burst  the  twin  masses  of  its  cavalry,  six  thousand  steel  clad 
horsemen,  stretched  thundering  down  the  slope. 

Far  on  their  right,  Cromwell  out-winged  and  scattered 
the  Newark  horse,  but  Whalley  upon  his  left  was  beaten 
back  by  the  swords  that  came  against  him  still  fiercer  than 
his  own.  Far  on  their  left,  Rupert  had  dashed  his  fiery 
front  on  Butler  with  a  stroke  that  shattered  him,  though  the 
regiment  on  his  left,  stumbling  on  bad  ground,  made 
no  head  against  Ireton  till  Rupert  struck  again.  Then, 
with  Ireton  and  Butler  crumbling  before  him,  Rupert 
formed  his  line  again  for  the  charge  that  swept  the  left  wing 
of  the  Roundheads  from  the  field. 

When  that  furious  charge  told  home,  shattering  all 
opposition,  whelming  the  broken  enemy  into  one  flying  mob, 
the  royal  cause  seemed  certain  and  triumphant.  For  in  the 
centre  Astley  had  led  his  infantry,  eager  Welshmen,  up  the 
hill  like  fire,  falling  upon  the  huge  massed  foe  with  a  shock 
that  drove  the  masses  loose  and  sent  them  groaning  back. 
Skippon  and  Waller,  Pickering  and  Montague — from  left  to 
right  they  staggered  back,  looser  and  looser,  till  only  the 
bravest  of  that  cloud  of  men  managed  to  join  their  reserves, 
where  Pride  and  Hammond  and  Rainsborough  held  fast 
with  fresh  ranks  against  the  tumultuously  advancing  files  of 
Astley. 


That  was  the  crucial  moment.  Had  Rupert  but  been 
there  ! — for  of  all  that  great  New  Model  Army  only  one 
corps  had  justified  itself.  Alack  for  the  King,  Rupert  was 
away,  plundering  Naseby,  while  the  one  corps  triumphant 
of  the  Roundheads  was  Cromwell's — and  Cromwell  still  at 
its  head. 

Fairfax's  Horse  stood  fast,  while  Cromwell  wheeled  his 
Ironsides  to  lead  three  thousand  chosen  men  against  the  flank 
of  the  royal  infantry,  already  fast  in  twice  its  own  number 
of  Roundheads  ! 

It  was  "  God  help  the  King  !  "  as  that  deluge  burst, 
sweeping  back  the  lately  exulting  line,  trampling  men  and 
banners  together  into  the  bloody  fallow,  till  the  royal 
standard  itself  disappeared  under  the  hurrying  wave  of 
retreat.  There  could  have  been  only  one  end  to  such  a 
charge  at  such  a  juncture. 

Back  down  the  slope  went  the  wave  till  it  engulfed 
the  Royal  Reserves  as  well,  and  swept  them  into  the  rout. 
But  not  all.  Like  a  rock  amidst  the  breakers  one  tertia 
still  remained.  Far  on  the  left,  where  Lisle  had  placed 
it,  one  solid  square  of  pikes  stood  proudly  fast,  keeping 
a  stern  and  fearless  front  to  all  and  every  shock.  It  was 
the  square  of  the  Blue  Regiment, 

The  guns  thundered  upon  that  square.  Charge  after 
charge  of  cavalry  recoiled  from  it.  From  far  in  rear 
the  king  saw  that,  and  he  tried  to  rally  Langdale's  Horse 
for  one  charge  more  : 

"Just  one  charge,  Gentlemen  !" 

The  two  regiments  of  Rupert  and  Charles,  kept  to 
guard  the  king,  closed  their  ranks  afresh  at  seeing  such 
example  in  their  front.  Even  then  Rupert  might  have 
been  in  time  had  he  but  come  at  all. 

But  Cromwell  knew  the  weight  of  that  moment. 
Back  he  spurred  to  bring  up  musketry. 

The  cavalry  drew  off  and  formed  up  on  each  face  of 
that  heroic  square,  Fairfax  upon  its  rear  and  Fiennes  upon 
its  left,  while  Rossiter  ranged  down  the  right  and  D'Oyley 
closed  the  front. 
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There  was  not  long  to  wait.  The 
tramp  of  the  on-coming  infantry — Fairfax's 
Own  Foot — sounded  nearer  and  nearer. 
It  came  within  range.  It  divided,  the 
flanks  breaking  off  to  enclose  the  doomed 
band. 

The  horsemen  gathered  their  reins 
and  waited. 

Not  a  shout  was  heard  in  the  square ; 
not  a  cry.  A  brief  stern  order  halted  the 
tramping  musketeers  as  they  took  stand 
and  began  to  blow  their  matches  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  men  who  were  to  be 
their  victims. 

Never  in  history  have  men  waited  in  nobler  silence  for 
certain  death  than  did  the  men  of  that  square.  They  had 
but  to  drop  their  pikes  and  they  could  have  claimed  quarter. 

Not  a  single  weapon  wavered. 

The  muzzles  were  levelled.  The  matches  glowed. 
Fairfax  gave  the  sign.  At  that  short  range  there  was  no 
room  for  missing.  Like  the  blast  of  doom,  the  musketry 
crashed  forth,  and  down  the  four  sides  of  the  tertia  fell. 

Then  Cromwell,  with  a  nod,  turned  and  galloped 
away  to  keep  Charles  busy  for  the  next  five  minutes  till 
this  business  should  be  ended.  Behind  him  the  muskets 
flashed  again,  and  then  the  four  fronts  of  horse  swept  in 
on  the  doomed  survivors. 

It  was  Fairfax  himself  who  cut  down  the  gallant 
bearer  of  the  white  banner  of  the  Blue  Regiment — last 
token  of  that  scornful  resolve  to  lose  all  else  for  honour, 
which  the  Roundhead  writers  one  and  all  have  epitaphed 
as  "  incredible." 

If  there  were  tears  in  many  a  lonely  glen  in  Wales, 
by  the  hearths  to  which  those  pikemen  never  returned, 
there  must  have  been  pride  too,  for  the  blood  that  bred 
the  dead  must  surely  have  stirred  in  the  living  at  the  story. 
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NOTES  ON  ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS 

(1600—1700) 

The  armour  of  the  foot-soldier  was  much  the  same  in 
this  period  as  in  that  covered  by  the  last  episode.  The 
musketeer  wore  no  armour,  but  trusted  to  the  pikeman  for 
protection.  The  cuirass  was  worn  in  some  instances  by  the 
cavalry,  but  the  buff  coat  was  preferred  as  being  less  likely 
to  increase  the  bullet  wound  than  the  metal  defence.  The 
high  leather  boot  with  large-rowelled  spurs  was  worn  by 
mounted  men,  without  any  leg  armour.  As  far  as  can  be 
gleaned  from  contemporary  writings,  Charles  I.  never  wore 
any  armour  but  a  steel  cap  under  his  hat,  so  we  must  regard 
Vandyke's  magnificent  portrait  as  an  artistic  licence.  Light 
open  helmets  with  a  nasal,  a  return  to  the  form  of  defence 
utilized  in  the  Norman  helmet,  were  worn  by  cavalry,  and 
in  some  few  instances  half-armour  and  a  close  helmet  were 
used,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule'.  The 
lance  was  discarded  in  favour  of  the  carbine,  pistol  and 
heavy  cavalry  "  back-sword"'.  Artillery  had 
by  this  time  become  more  reliable,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  old  methods  and 
weapons  were  still  in  use,  for  in  Gwynne's 
Military  Memoirs  of  the  Crvil  War  it  is  stated 
that  bows  and  arrows  were  used  at  the  siege 
of  Devizes.  Light  field-guns  of  leather 
with  a  bronze  or  copper  lining  were  used  at 
the  battle  of  Cropredy  on  June  28,  1644, 
and  also  by  the  Scots  in  their  invasion  of 
England  in  1640  {Gwyr\nc%  Military  Memoirs, 
p.  42).  From  Warburton's  Memoirs  of 
Prince  Rupert  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS. 
18,979)  we  learn  that  apothecaries'  mortars 
were  used  in  emergencies. 


Stbmtrrntt)  Ctnturg 
Ciixlio  j«  BuS  tmt  int  Catnw 


(i^  There  wh  ■  troop  of  fulljr-armoured  cuirauicn,  Sir  Arthnr  Hnclrigg'i  "  Lobtten,"  in  iht 
Ciril  W>r,  anno  1641 ;  Lord  Amhrrtt,  the  conqueror  of  Canada  in  1760,  and  Georje,  Marqueti 
Townicnd^  who  had  served  aa  one  of  Wolfe'i  brigadier*,  were  both  painted  in  full  armour  late  in  the 
eighteenth  ccntarf,  the  lait  relic  of  an  old  faihion.  A  complete  tuit  of  gilt  armour  wa>  laid  on 
Marlborough*!  coffin  at  hia  funeral  in  171a. — J.  F. 

(>)  Thit  practice  waa  hotly  combated  at  the  time,  Mendoxa'i  TnrUm  y  PrittU*  dt  Qntrri,  I  $97, 
giving  the  atrongeat  arguments  against  it  and  in  favour  of  the  lance.  Majr  the  employment  of 
"  Carabinea,"  armed  with  carbine  and  pistol,  and  called  the  "  shot-on-horseback,"  in  1559,  bjr  Henry  II. 
of  France,  be  regarded  aa  the  Ant  instance  of  Mounted  Riflemen  \  There  were  Mounted  Arquebaaicra 
in  1600.— H.F.P.B. 


K»S 


King   Edward  VII.,  when   Prince 
OF  Wales  (12  July,  1890). 

"To  attain  a  high  standard  of 
merit,  and  to  make  the  rifle  to-day 
what  the  bow  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets,  is  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate object  of  ambition  to  those 
who  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of 
their  country." — Speech  at  opening  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  Ranges 
at  Bisley. 

"The  nation  which"  does  not 
preserve  its  warlike  habit  is  doomed 
to  fall  some  day  or  other  before 
another  nation  which  has  not  lost 
its  virile   qualities." 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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MALPLAQUET 

(17  September,  1709) 

But  still,  through  all,  his  heart  was  young  : 

His  mood  a  joy  that  nought  could  mar, 

A  courage,  a  pride,  a  rapture,  sprung 

Of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  England's  wars. — Newbolt. 

Dramatis  Personac 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
Prince  Eugene 
Count  Lottum 
Count  Schulemberg 
Marshal  Villars 

The  Buffs,'  Greville's  Regiment,*  How's  Regiment,'  and 
Marlborough's  Regiment/ 

Enter  the  main  body  of  the  French  infantry  and  man  the 
line  of  redoubts,  and  a  lesser  body,  to  man  the  flanking 
trench  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Enter    the    famous    French    Irish  Brigade  and 
take   up  position  in  reserve  on  left  of  the 
main  line.     Their  horse  and  guns  enter,  and 
guns  take  up  position  in  the  redoubts  and 
the    horse   along   the    rear    of    the    whole 
position. 
Enter  Lottum's  blue-coated  Prussians  followed 
by  two  guns  intended  to  show  the  forty- 
gun    battery    which    assisted     the     attack. 
The  two  guns  are  followed  by  Schulemberg's 
white-coated   Austrians. 
As  the  head  of  Lottum's  column    reaches 
level  with  the  inner  end  of  the  flank  entrench- 
ments it  halts,  faces  that  entrenchment  and  opens 
its   attack.      At   the  same    time    the  two  guns 
Col.  cf" Buffs,"  isamuqutt.  behind  unlimber  and  open  on  the  trench,  while 

3ltttt  SB.  Death.  * 

(i)  The  Buff*  were  in  rather  a  warm  comer  at  Malplaquet  and  were  led  by  their  Colonel,  the 
Duke  of  Arg/ll,  who  tore  open  his  waistcoat  and  shirt  to  show  the  men  that  he  was  not  provided  with 
armour  any  more  than  they  were. — G.  V,  D. 

(2)  The  loth  Foot,  now  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  traces  its  origin  to  an  Independent 
Company  of  Foot  which  was  expanded  into  a  Regiment  often  companies  in  1685,  under  Sir  John 
Crcville,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Bath,  the  Gorcrnor  of  Plymouth. — C. 

(3)  The  15th  Foot,  now  the  East  Yorkshire  Regiment,  was  raised  in  1685  by  Sir  William 
Clifton  of  Clifton,  Bart.,  being  recruited  in  Nottinghamshire  and  the  adjacent  counties.— C. 

(4)  The  Z4th  Foot,  now  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  was  raised  in  Ireland  on  the  i8th  March, 
1689,  either  by  Sir  Edward  Dcring  of  Surrcnden-Dering,  Bart.,  or  more  probably  by  his  brother. 
Colonel  Daniel  Dering. — C. 
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the  Austrians  arc  advancing  to  attack  the  wood,  making 
a  straight  hne  from  where  they  enter.  Thus  the  French  in 
the  flanking  trench  and  the  wood  are  attacked  on  two  faces. 
The  French  beat  back  both  attacks,  the  guns  in  the 
redoubts  of  the  main  line  helping,  so  that  Germans  and 
Austrians  have  to  be  rallied  and  re-formed,  Lottum's  on  the 
ground  on  which  they  commence  the  attack,  and  the 
Austrians  midway  between  where  they  struck  the  trees  and 
where  they  entered. 

Meanwhile  enter  the  Buffs  by  centre.  They  march 
straight  down  the  field  in  rear  of  the  re-formed  Germans, 
while  behind  them  enter  the  other  British  troops,  who  bear 
away  to  the  right  of  the  Austrians  and  march  into  the 
wood,  disappearing  from  view. 

The  Buffs  keep  straight  on  till  they  clear  the  flank  of 
the  Germans.  There  they  turn  and  attack  the  flanking 
trench,  taking  the  trench  in  flank,  whereupon  the  defenders 
bolt  into  the  wood.  There  is  a  grand  rush  of  Germans  and 
Austrians  after  them.  The  Buffs  follow  up  also  till  all 
disappear.  At  the  same  time  the  guns  are  rushed  into  the 
edge  of  the  wood  and  open  fire  into  the  trees,  keeping 
up  a  fire  to  help  the  hidden  infantry  fight  which  is  in 
progress. 

An  officer  rushes  out  from  the  trees  on  the  flank  of  the 
main  line  of  entrenchments  to  Marshal  Villars  commanding 
the  French.  Villars  detaches  the  Irish  Brigade  into  the 
trees,  to  take  the  hidden  victors  in  their  flank.  Just  after  they 
disappear,  two  tremendous  volleys  are  heard  in  their  front. 
Officers  hasten  back  to  Villars,  who  detaches  more 
troops  into  the  trees  to  help  fight  there.  He  thus  weakens 
his  main  line  so  much  that  the  moment  has  come  for 
which  Marlborough  has  been  working. 

He  enters  in  the  wake  of  Orrers's  Division  of  British 
infantry,  followed  by  the  Allied  cavalry.  The  moment  the 
French  centre  is  weakened  he  sends  the  deployed  infantry 
to  charge  the  main  entrenchments. 

As  that  charge  starts,  enter  the  French  horse  which 
deploys  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  infantry. 

Then  comes  Marlborough  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Allied  horse  in  a  charge  which  sweeps  the  French  off  the  field. 
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COMMENTARY— Malplaquet 

(11   September,  1709) 

This  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  victories  gained  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
stubbornly  contested  and  the  most  sanguinary  of  them  all. 
In  point  of  numbers  there  was  little  disparity  between  the 
two  armies,  that  of  the  French  consisting  of  94,000  men 
and  105  guns,  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Marshal 
Villars,  specially  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  endeavour  to 
turn  the  tide  of  success  against  the  hitherto  undefeated 
Marlborough,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Allied 
Army,  numbering  some  93,000  men  with  100  guns.  But 
the  French  had  a  great  advantage  in  position,  having 
entrenched  themselves  between  two  woods,  with  swampy 
ground  in  their  immediate  front,  over  which  the  Allies  had 
to  advance. 

The  commencement  of  the  action  was  delayed  by  a 
thick  mist  which  entirely  enveloped  the  opposing  armies, 
Marlborough  had  deputed  the  command  of  his  right  wing 
to  the  gallant  Prince  Eugene,  while  he  himself  directed  the 
movements  of  his  centre,  composed  of  the  Prussians  under 
Count  Lottum,  and  his  left,  with  the  Dutch  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  mist  rising  a  furious  cannonade 
was  commenced  by  a  powerful  battery  in  the  allied  centre, 
which  was  responded  to  with  equal  energy  from  the  French 
batteries.  The  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  advanced 
and  halted  to  deploy  to  attack  the  French  right,  while 
Count  Lottum  moved  in  rear  of  the  above-mentioned 
battery,  supported  by  Lord  Orkney,  who  deployed  his 
British  battalions  (having  on  his  right  the  Grenadiers  and 
Coldstream)  to  attack  the  entrenched  centre  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  right  of  the  Allies  Count  Schulemberg, 
having  to  move  to  his  right  to  avoid  a  morass,  fell  in  with 
a  brigade  under  Gauvain,  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  blockading  force  from  Mons,  and  together  they  entered 
the  wood  of  Sart,  where  they  were  checked  by  a  galling  fire 
from  the  French  brigade  of  Charost.  Count  Lottum,  who 
had  been  checked  in  his  first  attack  on  the  French  entrench- 
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incnts,  was  now  reinforced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Colonel 
of  the  Buffs,  and  again  renewed  the  charge.  lie  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  French  lines  and  turning  the  right  of 
the  Brigade  du  Roi,  forced  them  back  into  the  wood, 
Marlborough  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
d'Auvergne's  cavalry  ready  to  support  him. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  impatient  of  delay,  made  a  some- 
what premature  attack  on  the  French  right  and  their  flanking 
battery,  and  being  met  by  a  furious  storm  of  grape  and 
musketry,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  while  the  brave 
Oxenstien  was  killed  by  his  side.  Heroically  rushing  forward 
on  foot,  followed  by  the  Dutch  Guards  and  a  brigade  under 
General  Hamilton  and  Brigadier  Douglas,  they  succeeded  in 
entering  the  entrenchments,  but  were  in  turn  driven  out 
by  a  furious  charge  from  the  French  left  led  by  Marshal 
Boufflers,  to  whom  Marshal  Villars  had  deputed  the 
command  of  this  portion  of  the  field.  Still  undaunted  the 
gallant  Prince  made  another  attack  on  the  entrenchments, 
himself  planting  on  the  breastwork  a  standard  he  had  seized, 
exclaiming,  "  Follow  me,  my  friends,  here  is  your  post."  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  gallant  Marquess  of  TuUibardine 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  Highlanders,  but  again  the  now 
disordered  ranks  of  the  Dutch  were  beaten  back  by  the 
reinforcing  second  line  of  the  French.  To  stem  the  slow  but 
gradually  increasing  advance  of  Schulemberg  against  his  left, 
Villars  summoned  reinforcements  from  Boufflers  on  his  right. 
But  Boufflers,  too  much  reduced  by  his  successful  resistance, 
was  unable  to  send  him  help,  and  Villars  was  thus  compelled 
to  weaken  his  centre  by  withdrawing  his  Irish  Brigade, 
who  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  British  and  Prussians. 
Prince  Eugene,  while  rallying  his  men  to  resist  this  onslaught, 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  behind  the  ear,  but  refused 
to  retire  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  remarking,  "  If  I  am 
fated  to  die  here,  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  dress  the 
wound  ?  If  I  survive,  it  will  be  time  enough  in  the 
evening."  His  heroism  roused  his  men  to  regain  the 
ground  they  had  lost,  which  by  the  aid  of  General  Withers' 
brigade,  who  had  come  up,  they  were  enabled  to  do. 
Marshal  Villars  was  at  this  moment  wounded  in  the  leg  and 
was  carried  unconscious  from  the  field. 


The  supreme  moment  in  the  battle  had  now  arrived, 
and  Marlborough,  perceiving  how  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
position  had  been  weakened,  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  it.  He  ordered  Lord  Orkney  to  make  a  decisive 
effort  upon  the  centre,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  with 
Count  Lottum,  supported  by  the  Dutch  cavalry  under 
the  Prince  d'Auvergne,  having  in  their  rear  the  British 
cavalry  under  General  Wood  ;  in  addition,  the  whole  of  the 
imperial  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
Count  von  Wehlen  were  formed  in  columns  ready  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice,  while  the  British  heavy  battery  poured 
a  continuous  stream  of  fire  on  the  weakened  position. 
Charge  succeeded  charge  with  alternating  success,  Marshal 
Boufflers  leading  the  gendarmerie  of  France  against  the 
squadrons  of  d'Auvergne,  only  to  be  checked  by  Marl- 
borough himself  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Prussian 
horsemen,  who  in  turn  were  forced  to  retire  before  an 
impetuous  onslaught  of  2,000  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  and 
Light  Horse.  At  this  opportune  moment  Prince  Eugene 
brought  his  cavalry  at  full  gallop  to  the  support  of 
Marlborough  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory  to  the  forces  of 
the  Allies. 

Marshal  Boufflers  now  perceiving  that  his  centre  had 
been  pierced,  that  his  left  was  in  retreat,  and  his  right  dis- 
lodged, decided  to  retire,  and  effected  a  most  masterly  retreat, 
which  continued  throughout  the  night,  finally  assembling  his 
forces  in  camp  between  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes. 

The  losses  of  the  Allies  were  very  heavy,  being 
officially  returned  at  5,544  killed  and  1 2,706  wounded  and 
missing,  a  total  of  18,250  casualties,  including  286  officers 
killed  and  762  wounded.  Though  Marshal  Villars 
endeavoured  to  minimize  his  losses,  and  placed  them  as  low 
as  6,000,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  far  exceeded  this 
number,  and  were  probably  not  less  than  15,000.  It  must 
be    admitted    that    both    armies    foupht   with    the    utmost 

O 

determination  and  courage  ;  but  had  it  not  have  been  for 
the  strong  position  held  by  the  French,  which  rendered  the 
battle  more  of  the  nature  of  an  assault  than  a  fight  in  the 
open,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  would  not  have 
lasted  so  long  a  time  or  have  cost  the  Allies  so  dear. 
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The  Allies  were  too  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  victory 
and  halted  near  the  field  of  battle,  the  immediate  result 
being  the  investment  of  Mons  and  its  subsequent  capture. 

As  an  opinion  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  a  French  officer  of  distinction,  written  soon 
after  the  battle,  recorded  in  Archdeacon  Coxe's  Memoirs  of 
Marlborough,  is  well  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

"The  Eugenes  and  Marlboroughs  ought  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  us  during  that  day  ;  since,  till  then,  they  had 
not  met  with  resistance  worthy  of  them.  They  may  say 
with  justice,  that  nothing  can  stand  before  them  ;  and 
indeed,  what  shall  be  able  to  stem  the  rapid  course  of  these 
two  heroes,  if  an  army  of  100,000  of  the  best  troops  ',  posted 
between  two  woods,  trebly  entrenched,  and  performing  their 
duty  as  well  as  any  brave  men  could  do,  were  not  able  to 
stop  them  one  day  ?  Will  you  not,  then,  own  with  me, 
that  they  surpass  all  the  heroes  of  former  ages  ?  " — 

Cheylesmore. 

(i)  Other  Regiments  engaged  in  the  bittle,  but  not  represented  in  this  episode,  were  the  King't 
Regiment  of  Horst  (K.D.Gs.),  4th  Horse  (3rd  D.Gs.),  Cadogan's  Horse  (5th  D.Gs.),  King's 
Carabineers  (6th  D.Gs.),  Schomberg's  Horse  (7th  D.Gs.),  1st  Fool  Guards  (Grenadiers),  Coldstream 
Regiment,  1st  Royal  Regiment  (Royal  Scots),  Queen's  (The  King's),  Douglas'  Regiment  (Bedfordshire), 
Scots  FusilieT»,  Royal  Welsh  Fuailiers,  Cameroniana,  and  Meredith's  Regiment  (Hampshire).— C. 
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DETTINGEN 

(27  June,  1743) 

"  They  gather,  they  gather,  they  close  up  once  more. 
Swords  red  to  the  wristband,   hearts  steel  to  the  core, 
Though  wide  wounds  may  weaken,  though  horses  may  blow, 
They  have  pace  enough  left  for  a  dash  at  the  foe." 

— Sir  F.  Doyle. 

Dramatis  Personae 

King  George  II. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland 

Field-Marshal  The  Earl  of  Stair 

General  Clayton 

Trooper  Brown  ',  of  the  Kings  Own  Dragoons 

British  Line.— T^^^  Scots  Greys'^,  \th  Dragoons^,  Queen's  Own 
Dragoons*,  yd  Buffs,  %th,  wth^,  12th,  i^^k, 
20M,  22nd%  3u/,  32«<3'j  33^^^,  and  3']ih 
Regimenls  of  Foot  ^ 

French  Line. — Household  Cavalry,  Infantry,  Qendarmerie,  and 
Black  Ovlusketeers. 

(1)  Thomas  Brown  of  Kirkleatham,  Co.  York,  was  afterwards  made  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
troops  of  Life  Guards,  an  appomtment  then  usually  obtained  by  purchase.— A. T.C. 

(2)  The  Scots  Greys  were  the  favourite  regiment  of  George  II.,  who  often  took  great  pleasure 
in  demonstrating  his  partiality  for  the  corps.  When  once  reviewing  them  in  Hyde  Park,  before  a 
French  field-marshal,  and  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  his  Majesty  asked  the  stranger,  "Did 
your  Royal  Highness  ever  see  a  finer  corps?"  "They  are  a  very  fine  corps  indeed  ;  but  I  think 
inferior  to  the  Gens  d'Armes,  which,  perhaps  your  Majesty  has  never  seen.'"  The  king,  somewhat 
nettled  at  the  abrupt  and  unexpected  question,  replied,  in  allusion  to  an  achievement  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  who  had  once  defeated  and  driven  the  Gens  d'Armes  into  the  Danube,  "  No,  but  my  Scots 
Greys  have  !  " — C. 

(3)  The  4th  Dragoons,  now  the  4th  (The  Queen's  Own)  Hussars. — C. 

(4)  The  Queen's  Own  Dragoons,  now  the  7th  (Queen's  Own)  Hussars,  is  one  of  the  few  cavalry 
regiments  of  Scottish  origin,  having  been  raised  in  Scotland  in  1689,  and  fought  at  KiUiecrankie. — C. 

(5)  The  nth  Foot,  now  the  Devonshire  Regiment,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  received  the  nickname  of  "the  Bloody  nth,"  341  men  and 
officers  having  been  killed  out  of  412. —  C. 

(6)  The  22nd  Foot,  now  the  Cheshire  Regiment.  It  is  on  record  that  King  George  11^  being 
hotly  pressed  by  the  French  cavalry,  the  detachment  of  the  22nd  Regiment  formed  round  him  under 
an  oak  tree,  and  drove  otF  the  enemy.  The  king  plucked  a  leaf  and  handed  it  to  the  commanding 
officer,  desiring  the  regiment  to  wear  it  in  memory  of  their  gallant  conduct  ;  hence  the  wearing  of  oak 
leaves  on  special  occasions  by  the  men  of  the  Cheshire  Regiment. — C. 

(7)  Other  regiments  engaged  were  the  Life  Guards,  Blues,  2nd  Horse  (K.  D.  Gs.),  9th  Horse 
(Carabineers),  8th  Black  Horse  (7th  D.  Gs.),  the  Royal  Dragoons,  the  King's  Own  Dragoons  (3rd 
Hussars),  and  the  21st  Foot,  but  for  various  reasons  these  are  unable  to  be  represented  in  this 
episode. — A.  T.  C. 
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Enter  :  The  French  infantry  deploying  into  position 
covering  the  line  of  the  trees  :  they  form  in  three 
ranks  in  open  order,  to  represent  a  first  line,  backed  by 
a  second  line,  and  again  by  a  reserve. 

At  the  same  time  enter  the  French  Household 
Cavalry,  and  the  Black  Musketeers.  These  also 
deploy  along  the  front  of  the  line  of  trees. 

Then  enter  the  British  infantry  deploying  in  above 
order,  while  also  enter  the  British  cavalry. 

On  the  left  of  the  British  infantry  rides  King  George  II. 
The  French  Household  Cavalry  do  a  few  parade  movements, 
whereat  a  few  of  the  British  fire  at  them. 

King  George's  horse  bolts  with  him  towards  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  the  king  brings  him  back,  dismounts  and 
resumes  his  advance  on  foot. 

Lord  Stair,  galloping  up,  gives  the  word  for  a  cheer, 
"  Now  :  one  and  all  together  when  I  give  the  signal,"  and  as 
he  lifts  his  hat  the  infantry  break  into  a  thundering  cheer. 
The  French  Infantry  of  the  Guard  break  back. 

The  French  cavalry  then  prepare  to  charge.  General 
Clayton,  commanding  the  British  left,  sends  gallopers 
out  to  fetch  more  cavalry  to  face  them,  while 
two  squadrons  charge  straight  at  the  line  of  the  French 
Household  Cavalry,  while  at  the  same  time  the  infantry 
charge  afoot.  The  Gendarmes  of  the  Guard  charge  them 
with  pistol  in  each  hand  and  swords  dangling,  but  the 
Fusiliers  scatter  them  with  their  fire. 

The  French  horse  then  rally,  but  the  cavalry  go  at 
them  again,  twice,  fewer  each  time.  The  cornet 
carrying  the  remaining  standard  of  the  regiment  is 
wounded  through  the  arm  and  drops  the  colour.  Trooper 
Brown  pulls  up  to  dismount  and  recover  it,  when  a  French 
horseman,  slashing  at  his  bridle  arm,  cuts  off  two  fingers. 
The  horse  bolts  and  carries  Brown  through  to  the  rear 
of  French  horse  while  the  gendarme  carries  off  the 
standard. 

Brown  rides  at  him  and  kills  him,  re-takes  the 
standard,  puts  it    under  his  thigh,  and  holds  it  so  on  the 
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saddle  by  the  grip  of  his  knee,  while  he  fights 
his  way  back  through  the  French  to  his  own 
line,  with  seven  wounds  in  his  face  and  body, 
and  three  bullet  holes  through  his  hat. 

The  French  horse  charge  the  infantry  again 
and  break  into  the  Fusiliers,  who  then  face 
inwards  and  volley  them.  The  4th  Dragoons 
come  up  from  the  right  and  add  to  the  cavalry 
melee  on  the  left.  Then  the  Scots  Greys  having 
galloped  from  right  to  left  of  the  British  line, 
mtictx-e       charge  the  Gendarmes  in  flank  while  the  rest  of 

JES3E3E3E.  unt.     the   horse    dash    at  it  in    front,  and   the  whole 
French  line  draws  off  through  the  trees. 
King   George  then    halts    the    British  line  and   leads 

them  off. 

COMMENTARY-Dettingen 

In  the  spring  of  1742  it  was  decided  that  a  force 
should  be  sent  from  England  to  the  Continent  under  the 
command  of  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Stair.  This  force, 
which  eventually  totalled  16,000,  assembled  at  Diegheim, 
near  Brussels.  Some  delay  was  caused  in  the  operations  by 
the  hesitation  of  the  Dutch,  though  a  force  of  about  22,000 
Hanoverians  and  Hessians  was  to  be  attached  to  Lord  Stair, 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  having  been  crowned  as  Charles  VII. 
at  Prague,  with  the  support  of  the  French,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Allies  should  cross  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort,  and 
unite  with  the  Austrians  under  the  Prince  of  Lorraine. 
Maestricht  was  fixed  upon  in  the  spring  of  1743  as 
the  place  where  the  British  and  Dutch  troops  should 
rendezvous,  and  the  troops  there  assembled  were  forced 
to  wait  in  inactivity  for  two  months  for  the  reason  above 
mentioned. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Lord  Stair,  impatient  of  the 
delay,  determined  to  advance  the  British  army  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  Dutch,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  in  May.  Crossing  the  river  at  Neuwicd  near 
Coblenz,  and  pursuing  the  right  bank  as  far  as  Ehren- 
breitstein,  he  proceeded  through  Ems  to  Cassel  opposite  to 
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Maycncc,  and  turning  up  the  River  Maine,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Austrians  at  Hochst,  and  marched  thence 
through  Frankfort  to  Hanau. 

About  this  period  a  French  army,  having  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Worms,  was  approaching  the  Maine  on  its 
southern  bank,  under  Marshal  de  Noaillcs.  Britain  and 
France  were  still  nominally  at  peace.  The  several  armies 
were  merely  acting  as  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  Allies. 
The  French  general  by  a  bold  and  rapid  stroke  captured 
the  Austrian  stores  at  Mittenberg,  which  proved  a  disastrous 
loss  to  the  Allies,  who  counted  on  them  for  their  main- 
tenance after  quitting  Hanau.  Lord  Stair,  however,  was 
enabled  on  the  i6th  June  to  take  Aschaffenburg,  at  which 
point  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Maine.  Such  was 
the  position  of  the  two  opposing  armies  on  the  19th  June, 
watching  each  other  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  false  move  made 
by  either,  when  King  George  II.  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Carteret,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  young  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  Colonel  of  the  First  Guards,  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who,  for  the  first  time  since  his  appoint- 
ment, took  command  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards.  Lord  Stair's 
position  was  at  once  seen  by  the  king  to  be  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  for  he  was  cut  off  from  his  retreat  to  his  magazines 
at  Hanau  by  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  bridge  of 
Seligenstadt,  hemmed  in  on  the  north-east  by  the  steep 
Spesart  wooded  slopes,  and  his  further  advance  was  opposed 
by  the  French. 

King  George,  who  was  nick-named  "The  Captain," 
from  his  passion  for  the  details  for  drill,  had  still,  though 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  all  the  dash  with  which  he  led  his 
Hanoverians  with  Marlborough  at  Oudenarde  35  years 
before.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  his  army.  Every  day  added  to  their  danger,  as, 
owing  to  the  want  of  provisions,  the  men  were  only  on  half 
rations,  the  horses  literally  starving  for  want  of  forage,  and 
the  French  were  opening  batteries  on  the  southern  bank. 
Accordingly,  on  the  27th  June,  the  king  commenced  to 
move  his  troops  towards  Dettingen,  which  village  had 
already  been  entrenched  by   the    French  to  intercept    the 
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British  retreat  on  Hanau.  The  march  was  commenced  in 
perfect  silence.  The  king,  anticipating  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  left  a  considerable  force  at 
AschafFenburg  to  intercept  any  attempt  from  this  quarter  ; 
but  no  actual  attempt  was  made,  though  immediately 
after  the  retirement  of  this  rearguard  Aschaffenburg  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  were  carefully  watching 
the  British  movements.  No  sooner,  too,  was  the  French 
marshal  informed  of  the  movement  than  he  pushed  over 
25,000  men  into  the  village  of  Dettingen,  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew,  the  Due  de  Grammont,  with 
strict  orders  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The  French  position 
was  a  very  strong  one,  their  right  resting  on  the  river,  their 
front  covered  by  a  steep  ravine  and  a  morass,  and  their  left 
on  the  wooded  slopes. 

If  de  Grammont  had  carried  out  the  orders  of  his  uncle 
to  the  letter,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  a  crushing 
and  decisive  defeat  to  the  Allies,  but  unable  to  curb  his 
youthful  impetuosity,  he  commenced  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
Stair  had  deployed  his  columns  into  two  lines  when  he  had 
discovered  the  French  position,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 
About  mid-day  the  action  was  commenced  by  the  French 
artillery  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  de 
Grammont's  cavalry  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  British 
and  Austrian  horse,  driving  them  back  in  confusion  on  the 
infantry,  who  nobly  stood  firm,  and  poured  a  withering 
fire  on  the  French  horsemen  ;  a  second  charge  of  equal 
vigour  was  executed  by  the  undaunted  foe,  when  the 
British,  opening  their  ranks,  allowed  them  to  pass  through, 
and  then,  by  a  terrific  fire,  completely  disorganized  them. 
The  Hanoverian  artillery,  coming  up  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Allies,  opened  a  murderous  fire  on  the  French  left. 
King  George  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
captured  by  the  enemy,  for  his  horse,  frightened  by  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  musketry,  bolted  with  him  nearly  into 
the  enemy's  lines  before  he  was  stopped,  but  nothing 
daunted,  the  king  dismounted  (and  wearing  the  same  red 
coat  he  wore  at  Oudenarde,  which  he  reserved  for  great 
occasions),  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
flourishing  his  sword,  and  exclaiming  : 
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"  Now,  my  boys,  now  !  for  the  honour  of  England  ! 
Fire  !      Behave  bravely,  and  the  French  will  soon  run  1" 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  also  in  front,  behaved  with 
gallantry  as  great  as  his  father's  '.  At  this  moment,  luckily, 
the  French  batteries  were  compelled  to  suspend  their  fire 
owing  to  their  troops  being  so  intermingled  with  the  British. 
Thus,  led  by  the  king,  the  British  infantry  moved  on  in 
one  solid  mass,  and  drove  the  enemy,  horse  and  foot, 
headlong  before  them  with  unflinching  determination.  The 
French  marshal,  perceiving  the  irretrievable  error  com- 
mitted by  his  hot-headed  nephew,  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
redeem  the  fatal  move.  His  men  were  soon  in  headlong 
retreat,  flying  to  the  bridges  across  the  Maine,  pursued  by 
the  British,  whose  bayonets  did  their  bloody  work  before 
they  could  reach  the  bridges,  while  many  dashed  panic- 
stricken  into  the  river  and  were  drowned. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  battle,  which,  like  so  many, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  won  by  the  indomitable 
pluck  of  the  British  infantry.  The  French  loss  was  very 
severe  ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  left  6,000  men  on  the 
field,  besides  losing  several  colours.  That  of  the  Allies  was 
estimated  at  about  3,000. 

No  further  operations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
demolition  of  the  French  lines  near  Germersheim,  were 
attempted  by  Lord  Stair,  who  resigned  the  command  to 
General  Honeywood,  and  returned  to  England '. 

This  engagement  was  notable  for  being  the  last  in 
which  a  king  of  England  was  himself  present  in  the  field 
with  his  army. — Cheylesmore. 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Cumtwrlind  wii  wounded  eirly  in  the  day  in  the  le;,  but  he  refuted  to  leave  the 
field,  giving  the  following  proof  of  hit  courage  and  humanity.  When  the  lurgeon  wat  about  lo 
extract  the  ball,  he  obaerved  a  French  Moutquetairc  of  the  name  of  Gerardau  on  the  ground.  **  Begin," 
he  aaid,  *'with  the  French  officer  ;  he  it  more  wounded  than  I  am,  and  I  ihall  be  certain  of  aaaiitance, 
which  he  it  not." — (Etrl  Ifutiiiri  "  Mrmoiri  of  tbt  xAfftin  of  Eurtft.") — C. 

(2)  That  il  wat  not  thought  an  initance  of  great  generalthip  even  by  the  general  in  command,  the 
following  incident  will  ihow.  Not  long  after  the  battle,  Voltaire  met  Lord  Stair,  and  atked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  bjtile  of  Dettingen.  "  I  think,"  taid  the  General,  "  that  the  French  made  one 
great  mittake,  and  the  Englith  two  ;  yourt  wat  not  ttanding  itill }  our  Artt,  entangling  ourtcUet  m  a 
mott  daogerout  poiitioa  ;  our  Kcond,  failing  to  pursue  our  victory." — C. 
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MINDEN 

{1  August,  1759) 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor  ; 
But  glory  is  the  soldier's  prize  ; 

The  soldier's  wealth  is  honour. — Burns. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Prince  Ferdinand  and  Staff 

First  Line. — 23^/,'  37//^,'  and  i2th^  Regiments  of  Foot''. 
Second  Line. — 25/,^/  51^/,'  '^"^  20th^  Regiments  of  Foot. 
French  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry. 

Enter:  The  23rd,  37th,  12th  Regiments  and  proceed  to 
deploy  across  the  field,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
French  horse  enter  and  deploy  across  the  field, 
facing  the  British  infantry.  Next  enter  behind  the 
first  line  of  British  infantry,  a  second,  consisting  of 
the  25th,  51st,  and  20th  Regiments.  As  these  are 
deploying.  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  Staff  appear. 

Ferdinand  at  once  sends  a  galloper  with  an  order  to 
the  leading  line  that  they  should  move  "  on  the  sound 
of  the  drum." 

To  his  amazement,  the  line  no  sooner  receives  the 
order  than  it  begins  to  advance,  the  order  having  been 
misunderstood  as  "with  the  sound  of  the  drums."     Ferdinand 

(l)  The  23rd  Foot,  now  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers,  is  the  only  regiment  in  the  service,  the 
officers  and  warrant  officers  of  which  wear  the  **  flash,*'  a  sort  of  blacic  silk  rosette  with  five  ribbons, 
which  was  originally  worn  to  protect  the  coat  from  being  stained  by  the  pigtail.  During  the  absence 
of  the  23rd  abroad,  in  1808,  pigtails  were  abolished,  but  the  commander.  Colonel  Pearson,  continued 
to  retain  the  "flash"  till  the  return  of  the  regiment  in  1834.  Colonel  Harrison,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  command,  was  successful  in  obtaining  official  recognition  of  both  the  '*  flash "  and  the 
regimental  goat. — C. 

{2)  The  37th  Foot,  now  the  1st  Battalion  Hampshire  Regiment,  was  raised  in  Ireland  by 
Colonel  Thomas  Meredith  in  1702. — C. 

(3)  The  1 2th  Foot,  now  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  became  a  regiment  of  Foot,  under  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  about  1685.— C. 

(4)  The  25th  Foot,  now  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  formerly  the  King's  Own 
Borderers,  was  originally  "  Levcn's  "  or  the  Edinburgh  Regiment. — C. 

(5)  The  51st  Foot,  now  the  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light  Infantry),  was  formerly  known  as 
the  King's  Own  Light  Infantry  (South  Yorkshire  Regiment).  The  2nd  Battalion  of  this  gallant  corps 
was  raised  in  1839  as  the  second  European  Madras  Light  Infantry,  afterwards  becoming  the  105th, 
the  motto  of  which,  *'  Cede  Nulliiy^  has  been  retained. — C. 

(6)  The  20th  Foot,  now  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  wear  roses  in  their  head-dresses  every 
Ist  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  Minden  rose  gardens. — C. 

(7)  In  addition  to  these  troops  the  Royal  Artillery  were  represented  by  Captain  W.  Phillip's 
Company  (now  loist  Company,  R.G.A.),  Captain  Cleaveland's  Company  (reduced  in  1 8 19),  and  Captain 
Forbes  Macbean's  Company  (now  2nd  Field  Battery,  R.  F.  A.). — -A.  J.  H. 
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A    L,   B   i;    E    R   A. 

THIS    cotcbratecl   engn^rinciit  took    place  on  tb«^ 
I6tli   uf  May,  1811.     Miirsli^l  S«>nlt  liavinc:  a(lvaneed> 
from  Si'villc  with  all  ihe  force  hecouki  by  every  irtean^V 
'  collect,  Lorfl  Wellington  was   under  the  necessity  of  raiv\ 
ing  tlic    wt-gi'  tii   BM(laJ<i7,    It-aving    it    ciiiiicly  niH-n.     Onx\ 
I  cavAry  had  Imtii  forrc-il  in  the  niorniug  of  ilie  15th  to  retire^ 
irroni  SHDta  Martha,  lint  had  joinc'i  atAlbtKra,  and  the  n«^t 
,  I  luorning  oiir  <iis|iosirion  for  rtvy'iving  the  enemy  wa5  made; 
•:.\  our  forces  being  lonnd  in  two  line?<,  nearly  parallel  ro  the  ri- 
\vcr  Albiicrn,  ;ind  covrring    the    roads  from  Radajo?,  to  V;iJ-i 
Tlic  \'rtneli  hrgan  ihe  attaek  at  nine  in    the  rac>in-| 
ling,  :ind  attempted  to  turn  our  rinht  flank,  and  rut  us  « 
\from  Valverdc.    Ihe  battle  co^iiinued  lurionsly  till  two 
^  in  the  afternoon,    nhfii    the    enemy   was  routed  and 
.  riiivcn  back  t>ver  the  Albuera  ;   the  \ictory  on  our  , 
part  being  eompUte.— ITieloss  on  both  sides  wa.s 
very  severe.    Ihe   enemy  had  five  generals  , 
killed  and  wonoded,   2000   men  kiJIeUi 
and  lost  1000  prisoners,  &c.  &c. 
Pub,  Oi/  EdK'.  Onne,        ^ 


CAPTlRt 


/  B  A  D  A  J  O  /. 

>'  /     'J'HE  British  army  opened  itp  lire  upon  Cadajot  on  \  \ 

/tlie  31?t  of  Mnreh.  1812,  from  twenty-six  pieces  of  canA  \ 

/non  in  the  deeoiTd  parallel.     The  «nemy  made  a  sortie  on\ 

y  the  niyht   of  liie    ^h,  but  were  driven  in  with    \i\v.s.     The  ' 

/opei-ations  wen-  btuught  lo   a  closi-,  on  the  niijhl  ..i"  ihe  (ith  \ 

1  i>f  April,  by  tlit- t^tptur.-  of  the  pLici-  by  Morni.     rraeticabU-V 

I  brcai-liefi  having  been  ell'ected  in  ihe  ditten-nt  bastions,  and  the  1 

t-nen:y  being  observed  making  the  nio^l   foirnidahle   preuara- [ 

Itious  lor  repelling  an  assault,  Loid  Wellington  defined  it  ne-  f 

Ycessarj    ti>    muke   llie  ailrjipt    without  delay.     I.ieut.    (>en,  i. 

\  t'ictou  was  riirtcled  to  attack  the  easlle  by  esciilade,  while  / 

\  Major  Wils'on  shoul<l  .ittark  ili<r  ravelin  of  St.  Kot^ite,  and  / 

\ the  Hon.  Major  (lert.  Colville  'he  brriuht-s  m  ilir  diHei--/ 

\ent  bastiiin.".      I  lit-    attai  k    was    diaric  at    ten    at  ni;:/it,  / 

^  and    was     led    by    M^ijor  Geo.    Keropi,     who    \\a»     ' 

WOund«^<l  in  rroy^ing  the  river,     'ilie    ra! 

carried    at    half   past  eleven.  —  Lieut 


CAPTCRE 


CLIDAD     RODRIGO. 

TlIE   fortress  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo   has   been   very^ 
properly  named  one  of  the  keys  of  the  North  of  Tottn-^ 
gal,  and  it  may,  with  eqiial  justice,  be  termed  the  key  of\ 
Spain  on  that  side.    It  therefore  became  necessary  for  our 
army  to  pos&css  it.     We  cannot,  in  our  limits,  trace  the  ope- 
rations of  the  siege,    but  must   confine   our   accoimt  to  the  1 
storming    of  the  foiiress.    The  place   was  attacked   by  T^ord  J 
Wellington  on  the  8tb,   and  by  the  \0^\x  the  second  parallel  I 
I  was  complete<l.     His  Lonlship  determined  to  storm,  noiwiib^  f 
\  standing   the  approaches  had  not  been  brought   to    the  crest  I 
of  the  glacis,  and  the  counlt:rscarp  of  the  ditch  was  entire. 
The  attack  was  ntade  in  five  separate   colujnns,    and  they  i 
^    all    succeeded  ;     that  of    Brigadier  General    Pack,    hi*/ 
Lordship  says,  exceeded  his  expectations  :  for  rbat  ofli> 
cer  converted  his  false  attack  into  a  real  on«r,  and  ^ 
his   advanced    guard  made  prisoners  of  all  who 

opposed  them.    We  took  the  Gftvernor,  73  ndi, 
^     cers,    1700  men,   153  pieces  of  ordnauecj 
fitc.    Our  loss  in  onK*rK  waascvcie. 
PuA.  6^  Edw.  Onne. 


\ 

Ji  arms,  \  \ 
eit  of  lhe\  \ 
Loril  Ilp/-\  \ 

\o\K    111*   ll-lll    \       > 


BATTLE    OF 

SALAMANCA. 

/  XBefuren  Wellington  and  Marmont. 

THIS  great  battle,  sogiorious  to  the  Briiisli  arms, 
'  was   foiigiit  on  the  2!Jd  luly.  1812.    The  object 
f  enemy  was  i-t  cut  ott  the  i-uuimutiication  of  Lord 
Nhigfottt  wiih  Cnidad  Rodj-igo;    with  which  view  he  had  ^ 
f  made  several  movenieniA,  pnruing  npon  the    British  ad-  \ 
vance,  and  l'ort:iMg  them  to  retire  u|M)n  the  main  army  fori 
the  seven  piecetling  days.      Ihc  allied  army,  on  the  e\ei 
I  ing  of  the  21pI,  ci-os»ed  the  'iormcs.   'iheenemy  inaile  ncM  I 
\  morning  a  variety  oi'  movements,  the  object  of  which  was 
\io  break  onr  lines.     In  this  they  were  completely  foilod  by 
\  the    wise  dj?[)o»itii<ns  ol"     Lord    W  cllington  anil  the 
^  vageous  ctiorts  01  Sir  S.  Cotton.     M  ijor-geneial    Le   hJAr- 
^  chant  was  killed  :il  the  head  of  his  brigade:   the  King'.* 
^  German  l.tgi-m  particularly  distinguished  themselves.    ' 
The  result  of  the  batik  was  ihe  capture  of  uearJv 
20  piecesof  cannon,  *"Oit  prisoners,  1  gener.il,  y* 
colonels,  a    li.itt-coU»a»lli,  IM>  inferior  ofil-  y 
cers,  A:c.— The  lofs  in  killed  was  great. 
Our  loss  was  **  not  material.' 
Pub.  by  Edu.  Onne. 
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BATTLE    OF 
\  I  T  1'  O  R  I  A. 


^ 


i^Be/«*fn  Wellington  ^  J.  KioNApAnTE.^ 

/./  TIIF-  most   splendid  of  all  the   victories  of. (he  ira  ^ 
/  DioftAl  Wellington  took  place  on  the  eist  of  JVme,  1813.\ 
'    On  the  14th  and   15th  the  allied  army  iroK&ed  the   Ebro, 

and  pursued  the  enemy  tounrds  Viltnria,  where  the  latterX 
found  it  iniiKissible  to  avoid  a  central  action.      Ihe    FrenchV 
»rmy,   conimmded   by  Joseph    Hiu.napaHe,   having  Marshal\ 
jonrdan  as  his  major-general,  nnd  his  iorce.<i  consistmg  of  thef 
r   Vvh»>*c  of  the  armies  of  ilie  Sunih  and  cinire,  all  the  cavalry  J 
V»f  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  some  tro4>ps  of  the  army  of  tiu-f 
•  l-Vorth,  took  up  a  position  on  the  19th,  in  front  of  Vittor;;i 
The  allied  army  h-dted  on  the  CWh,    and    Lord  W'cHingto/j  i 
icconuoitred  the  enemy.    Ihe  operalioi.s  began  the   nc.\(  i 
day  by  the  taking  of  a  post  on  tin-  heights  oi'  La  Puebin 
toy  Sir  H.  Hill  ;  he  afterwards  passed  the  Zadora,  »nft'/ 
took   a  village.     The  enemy  were  totally  rofitetJ    qs/ 
fast  as    we  came  np  witli  them.     1  he  allied  army 
'  look  161  pieces  01  cannon  and -(IdamnHmitton     ' 
waggons,   &c.  &'c. — 'Ihe    U*s  of  the  aj- ^  ' 
lied  army  amounted  to  about   7OO 
killed,  and  -inoo  M^niudc^. 
Pub,  by  Hdw.  Orvtc, 


'*»*»  aaDliK^ 
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then  sends  all  his  gallopers  to  carry  some  certain  language 
to  that  infantry  to  make  it  halt.  It  docs  halt,  until  the 
second  line  nearly  finishes  deploying,  when  suddenly,  to  the 
amazement  of  Ferdinand,  the  drums  begin  to  roll  and  both 
lines  step  off  against  the  French  horse  ;  no  gallopers  can 
fetch  them  back  now. 

Meanwhile  the  French  cavalry  have  been  reinforced 
by  guns  on  each  flank  and  infantry  in  rear. 

As  the  British  infantry  advance,  part  of  the  French 
horse  charge  at  them.  The  infantry  halt  and  wait  till  the 
French  come  within  lo  yards  and  then  with  one  volley 
drive  them  back  again.      The  advance  is  then  resumed. 

The  French  horse  charge  again,  backed  up  by  their 
infantry  and  guns. 

Ferdinand  orders  in  Phillip's  heavy  guns  and  sends 
them  up  to  the  right  of  the  British  line.  That  line  of 
infantry  again  send  back  the  French  cavalry  and  then  do 
the  same  by  the  French  infantry,  while  Phillip's  guns 
deal  with  the  French  guns. 

A  third  time  the  French  horse  charge  the  infantry. 
They  break  through  that  first  line,  but  are  promptly 
blown  out  by  the  second  line. 

The  whole  then  advance  and  push  the  French  off  the 
field  with  musketry. 


Grmaliirr  o(  Joot  6u«lw.  174$. 
Xnm  I  pnnt  ki  K.  l/a*,  trap.  •<»(<  U. 


COMMENTARY-Minden '" 

(1    August,   1759) 

This  battle  at  its  commencement  afforded  a  curious 
incident  of  how  a  misinterpretation  of  orders  led  to  an 
unexampled  episode  in  warfare,  and  in  its  final  stage  how 
the  disregard  of  orders  on  the  part  of  a  commander  rendered 
the  result  less  decisive  than  it  should  have  been.  It  also 
afforded  an  example  of  the  superior  strategy  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  in  command  of  the  Allied  army,  for,  by  a  ruse, 
he  enticed  Contades,  the  commander  of  the  French,  to  give 
up  the  advantage  of  position,  and  to  attack  instead  of 
acting  on  the  defensive.  Contades  and  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
with  a  combined  force  of  about  70,000  French  troops, 
who  were  threatening  Hanover,  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  covering  Minden.  Contades'  right  wing  rested 
on  the  River  Weser,  with  his  left  protected  by  an  im- 
passable morass.  He  had  in  his  front  the  Bastau,  a  slow- 
running  stream  with  dangerous  banks,  while  Broglie  with 
his  force  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Weser.  Opposed 
to  them  was  Prince  Ferdinand  with  54,000  Allied  troops. 
Realising  the  difficulty  of  attacking  the  French  with  any 
chance  of  success,  he  detached  a  force  of  10,000  men 
under  his  nephew,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
to  capture  the  village  of  Gohfeld,  some  ten  miles  in  rear 
of  Contades'  left,  with  the  object  of  cutting  off  his 
supplies,  and  pushed  forward  his  left  wing  under 
Wagenheim,  along  the  bank  of  the  Weser,  towards 
Minden,  apparently  leaving  a  gap  of  some  miles  between 
it  and  his  centre.  Contades  at  once  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  what  appeared  to  him  the  faulty  dispositions 
of  his  opponent,  crossed  the  Bastau  on  the  night  of 
31st  July  with  the  object  of  attacking  before  dawn 
Wagenheim's  advanced  wing,  anticipating  that  he  would 
be  able  with  his  force  to  turn  its  right  flank,  cutting 
it  off  from  the  main  body,  while  Broglie  was   to  attack  its 

(1)  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  was  the  first  battle  that  was  ever  emblazoned  on  the  colours 
or  accoutrements  of  regiments,  until  Queen  Victoria,  ever  mindful  of  the  traditions  of  her  army, 
authorised  the  addition  of  Marlborough's  great  battles  and  other  previous  victories  to  the  proud  roll  of 
honour  on  the  colours.    His  late  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII,  recently  sanctioned  further  additions. — C. 
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front.    Having  destroyed  Wagcnhcim,  they  were  to  combine 
and  to  attack  Ferdinand's  centre. 

Ferdinand,  anticipating  the  action  of  Contades,  also 
moved  forward  his  main  body  during  the  night,  till 
he  came  into  line  with  his  advanced  wing.  Contades 
therefore,  when  the  morning  broke  and  the  mist  rose, 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  whole  of  Ferdinand's 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  instead  of  what  he  had 
anticipated — Wagenheim's  undefended  flank.  Having  thus 
thrown  away  his  advantage  of  position,  and  realising  the 
impossibility  of  retreat  over  the  Bastau  with  Ferdinand's 
battalions  following  on  his  rear,  but  knowing  also  his 
own  superiority  in  numbers,  he  speedily  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  battle.  Adopting  Tallard's  formation 
at  Blenheim,  he  formed  his  cavalry,  some  10,000  men 
of  the  picked  horsemen  of  France  under  Prince  Xavier 
of  Saxony,  in  the  centre,  protected  by  his  heavy  guns, 
and  placed  his  infantry  on  either  flank.  Ferdinand 
had  in  his  centre  two  brigades  of  British  infantry 
supported  by  a  Hanoverian  brigade,  with  his  British 
and  Hanoverian  cavalry,  screened  by  a  small  wood  on 
his  right,  under  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  his  Prussian 
battalions  on  his  left  somewhat  protected  by  rough 
ground  in  their  front.  This  was  the  moment  of  the 
extraordinary  mistake  previously  referred  to.  Ferdinand's 
orders  to  the  British  brigades  were  to  advance  on  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  which  was  understood  to  be  with 
the  sound  of  the  drums.  The  first  line,  composed  of 
the  1 2th,  23rd  and  37th  regiments  under  Colonel  Pole, 
were  suddenly  seen  to  advance  with  colours  flying  and 
drums  beating,  supported  by  the  second  line,  the  20th, 
25th  and  51st  under  Generals  Kingsley  and  Waldegrave, 
to  attack  the  massed  cavalry.  Unchecked  by  the  storm 
of  shot  from  the  French  batteries,  this  astonishing 
infantry  continued  its  advance,  until  the  leading  division 
of  the  French  cavalry,  composed  of  the  Carbineers  and 
the  Black  and  Grey  Mousquetaires,  swept  towards  them  ; 
then  halting  and  dressing  their  line  as  if  on  parade, 
they  poured  a  withering  fire  into  the  charging  squadrons. 
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and  threw  them  into  disorder.  Then  that  invincible 
thin  red  line  advanced  again  with  the  same  intrepid 
coolness. 

Six  times  did  the  French  cavalry  hurl  themselves 
against  this  unflinching  line.  The  result  was  alv/ays  the 
same,  until  at  last  they  became  a  broken,  struggling  mass  of 
defeated  horsemen.  Of  this  episode  Contades  wrote 
subsequently,  "  I  have  seen  what  I  never  thought  to  be 
possible,  a  single  line  of  infantry  break  through  three  lines 
of  cavalry  ranked  in  order  of  battle,  and  tumble  them  into 
ruin."  Three  times  Ferdinand  sent  to  order  Lord  George 
Sackville  to  charge  the  routed  centre  of  the  enemy,  but  he 
refused  to  obey,  pretending  not  to  understand  the  orders. 
When  at  length  he  went  to  Prince  Ferdinand  to  ascertain 
from  him  his  orders,  the  Prince  curtly  replied,  "  It  is 
now  too  late,  my  lord."  But  in  his  general  order  on 
the  following  morning  Ferdinand  said,  "  If  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  had  Lt.-General  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  ^  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  right, 
his  presence  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  the 
success  of  the  battle  more  complete  and  brilliant,"  a 
somewhat  scathing  rebuke,  but  justly  merited.  To  stem 
the  onward  movement  of  the  British  infantry,  two  Swiss 
brigades  were  hastily  brought  up,  but  were  caught  by  the 
British  while  deploying,  and  after  a  short  struggle  were 
driven  back  in  disorder.  Contades'  centre  being  thus 
shattered  by  the  bravery  of  two  British  brigades,  his  wings 
were  driven  back  by  a  general  advance  of  the  Allies. 
Minden  was  indeed  a  glorious  victory  over  a  greatly  superior 
force,  and  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  inexcusable  obstinacy 
of  Lord  George  Sackville  the  French  army  would  have 
been  practically  annihilated.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  sequel  and  his  trial  and  conviction  ^ 

(i)  The  Marquess  of  Granby  was  an  intrepid,  gallant  cavalry  leader,  and  the  idol  of  the  people 
as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  public-house  signs  which  bear  the  effigy  of  "  The  Markis  of  Granby." — C. 

(2)  Capt.  Ligonier,  Col.  Fitzroy,  and  a  German  officer  were  the  three  aides-de-camp  who  were  sent 
by  Prince  Ferdinand,  all  of  whom  gave  undeniable  evidence  on  the  court-martial  as  to  their  correct 
transmission  of  the  orders,  which  was  supported  by  Colonel  Sloper  who  commanded  one  of  the  British 
cavalry  regiments.  Lord  George  Sackville  was  a  man  of  irascible  nature,  and  it  was  stated  that 
he  was  angered  at  being  under  the  command  of  a  foreign  general. — C. 
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The  battle  will  ever  be  memorable  for  the  brilliant 
strategy  displayed  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  a  lasting  and 
glorious  proof  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  rank 
and  file,  which  may  have  been  equalled  but  has  never 
been  surpassed  on  any  other  field  of  battle.  The  French 
lost  some  8,000  men  in  the  action  besides  thirty  guns 
and  numerous  standards. — Cheylesmore. 


l^rabD  Crtalrn,  1760. 

9nM  tf  #rUi«h  3«ltttr  ) 
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RETREAT  TO   AND   BATTLE  OF 
CORUNA 

(16  January,  1809) 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot, 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  burled. 
We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

VVith  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 
Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 
Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on. 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 
But  half  oi  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring  ; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 

Of  the  enemy  sullenly  firing. 
Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gorj'  ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  wc  raised  not  a  stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. — Charles  Wolfe. 

Dramatis  Personae 

Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Moore  ' 

Colonel  Lord  Paget  * 

Sergeant  Newman 

Private  Walton 

Private  Jackson 

General  Lefevre  Desnouettes  J 

(1)  Lieut.-Gencral  Sir  John  Moore,  K.B.  ;born,  1761  ;  Ensign,  1776  ;  Captain-Lieutenant,  1778  ; 
M.P.  for  several  Scottish  constituencies,  1784-90;  Major,  I785  ;  Lieut.-Colonel,  1790;  Brevet- 
Colonel,  1796;  Major-General,  1798  i  K.B.,  1804;  Lieut.-Gencral,  1805;  mortally  wounded  at 
Coruna,  16  January,  1809. — A.  T.  C, 

(2)  Henry,  ist  Marquess  of  Anglesey  ;  born  17th  May,  1768  ;  lost  a  leg  at  Waterloo,  1815,  in 
which  year  he  was  created  a  Marquess;  K.G.,  1818;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1828;  Field 
Marshal,  1846  ;  died  April  29th,  1854. — A.  T.  C. 
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The  1ST  Royal  RttwMENT,  The  Queen's,  The  King's  Own, 
5TH,  9TH,  14TH,  20TH,  23RD,  26th  (Cameronians), 
28th,  36TH,  38TH,  40TH,  42ND  (RoyAL  Highlanders), 
43RD  Light  Infantry,  50TH,  51ST,  59TH,  71ST,  75TH 
(Gordon  Highlanders),  79TH  (Cameron  Highlanders), 
91ST  (Highlanders)  regiments  of  Foot,  and  the  95TH 
Rifles,  British  and  French  Cavalry  and  Artillery, 
and  French  Infantry,  Spanish  Crowds  of  Villagers 
and  Dancers,  Camp  Followers,  etc. 

Scene  I. 

The  Combat  of  Sahagun 

Enter  a  regiment  of  French  Dragoons  who  deploy  across 
the  field,  their  left  resting  on  the  village. 

Enter  British  cavalry  at  the  trot,  led  by  Lord  Paget.  He 
gives  the  word  instantly  to  form  front,  and  then,  as 
the  French  get  into  motion,  he  gives  the  commands, 
"  Trot  !  "  "  Gallop  !  "  "  Charge  !  "  The  charge 
sweeps  the  French  away,  leaving  a  number  of  dead 
and  prisoners. 

Enter  at  that  moment,  the  British  infantry  led  by  Sir  John 
Moore,  then  guns  and  more  infantry  ;  then  transports 
of  mule  and  bullock  carts,  together  with  wives  and 
children  of  soldiers,  and  camp  followers. 

The  whole  column  passes  on  past  Sahagun  and  so  off  the 
field. 

Scene   II. 

The  Gnjcial   Despatch 

Opposite  the  village  of  Sahagun,  along  the  edge  of  the 
trees,  representing  the  end  of  the  village  of  Valdestillo, 
with  post-house  projecting. 

Enter  from  village,  some  peasants,  who  begin  dancing  in 
front  of  post-house.  The  posting-master  comes  out 
(the  post-house  is  also  an  inn)  and  joins  in  the  dance, 
choosing  the  prettiest  girl  for  partner. 

While  the  dance  is  in  full  whirl,  enter  a  French 
officer    riding  with  despatches  from  Napoleon.     He  pulls 
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up  at  post-house  and  demands  a  change  of  horses.  The 
posting-master  says  he  must  wait  till  he  has  finished  the 
dance.  The  officer  dismounts  and  strides  through  the 
throng  to  the  posting-master,  seizing  him  by  the  collar 
and  whirling  him  round  to  haul  him  off  and  make  him 
find  a  fresh  horse  for  him. 

The  posting-master  struggles,  while  the  girl  snatches 
the  officer's  grip  loose  and  faces  him.  The  officer  abuses 
her  and  she  answers  him,  stamping  her  foot  in  defiance 
The  officer  seizes  her  and  kisses  her.  The  girl  then  whips 
her  knife  out  of  her  garter  and  stabs  him.  Wild  applause 
and  triumph  of  peasants. 

The  posting-master  proceeds  to  loot  the  body,  and 
finds  the  despatches.  While  he  is  wildly  waving  the  paper, 
enter  Captain  Waters,  one  of  Moore's  intelligence  officers. 
He  rides  to  the  village.  Seeing  the  despatches  he  bids  for 
them,  getting  them  at  last  for  a  certain  sum.  The  peasants 
cheer  him  and  escort  him  in  triumph  in  wake  of  Moore's 
army. 

Scene  III. 

The    Retreat 

Re-enter  Moore's  army  in  retreat.  First  come  the 
baggage  waggons  and  carts  (oxen  and  mules),  then 
heavy  guns,  then  the  main  infantry  and  a  confused 
crowd  of  stragglers,  camp  followers  and  attendants, 
women  and  children,  and  fleeing  peasants.  Next  come 
Robert  Crawford's  light  infantry  and  two  guns  ;  lastly 
the  loth  Hussars  under  Lord  Paget. 

As  the  loth  are  entering,  a  cry  goes  up  in  the  rear 
infantry  that  the  French  are  upon  them ;  the  French 
cavalry  enter  and  form  up,  ready  to  charge  the  mass  below. 

Lord  Paget  instantly  deploys  the  loth  and  attacks, 
charging  up  the  hill  and  routing  the  French  as  they  begin 
to  move,  driving  them  off  and  capturing  many  prisoners. 
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Moore  orders  a  halt  and  bivouac  of  the  army,  and  the 
whole  mass  from  front  to  rear  begins  to  camp,  the 
loth  Hussars  remaining  on  the  ground  they  have  won, 
while  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  rear  line  of  infantry 
proceeds  to  post  two  men.  Privates  John  Walton  and 
Richard  Jackson  of  the  43rd,  as  a  post  to  watch  the 
bridge  of  Castro  Gonzalo.  Their  orders  are  that  if  attacked, 
one  should  stand  to  it,  while  the  other  fired  his  piece 
and  ran  back  to  give  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  to  the 
supports. 

Presently  a  party  of  French  horse  attack  the  post. 
Jackson  fires  and  runs  to  carry  the  message.  The  French 
overtake  him  and  hack  at  him  (he  actually  received  more 
than  a  dozen  wounds)  but  he  still  staggers  on  to  meet  the 
supports.  The  supports  dash  up  and  drive  the 
French  off. 

All  this  time  Walton  has  been  standing  to 
it  against  the  rest  of  the  French  horse  till  the 
supports  come  up,  driving  the  whole  entrance 
clear.  They  examine  Walton  and  find  that  his 
cap,  knapsack,  belts  and  musket  have  received 
about  twenty  cuts,  his  bayonet  is  bent  double, 
is  bloody  to  the  hilt,  and  notched  like  a  saw  ; 
he  has  also  wounded  several  of  the  assailants, 
and  yet  has  not  received  a  single  wound  in 
return  ! 

The  French  guns  are  heard.  Moore  orders 
the  retreat  to  be  resumed.  One  wretched  woman, 
a  soldier's  wife,  sick  and  dying,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  is  seen  to  stagger  into  the  shelter  of  a 
thicket. 

Presently  an  officer  of  a  Scottish  regiment, 
utterly  worn  out,  looking  only  for  some 
place  to  crawl  to  and  lie  down  out  of  sight  and 
die,  comes  to  the  same  place  and  drops  down.  The 
woman  rouses  herself,  tells  him  that  she  is  dying,  and 
implores  him  to  take  her  child  and  save  it.  The 
pleading  rouses  him.  He  accepts  the  charge,  earnestly 
t*ttoT4H.n.iiittK.)  promises  that  he  will  try  and  save  the  child,  takes  it  and  sets 
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it  on  his  shoulder  and  tramps  off  to  rejoin  his  men,  falHng  in 
and  completing  the  march  with  the  child  on  his  shoulder  \ 

While  this  is  happening,  the  treasure  cart  gets  stuck, 
as  its  oxen  are  utterly  exhausted.  Moore  orders  it  to  be 
dragged  aside  by  hand.  This  done  he  orders  the  soldiers 
away,  calls  his  staff  to  help,  and  they  overturn  the  cart. 
One  of  the  officers  cries  out  that  it  is  money.  "  So  are  shot 
and  shells,"  answers  Moore.  He  then  stations  an  officer 
with  pistols  ready  to  keep  the  men  from  delaying  to  loot  it '. 

While  the  army  is  retiring,  the  field  is  still  full  of 
stragglers.  Even  when  Crawford's  infantry  halts  and  faces 
about,  and  while  Paget's  cavalry  retires  from  the  ridge, 
covering  Crawford's  infantry,  the  stragglers  still  hang  about. 

As  Paget  retires,  by  alternate  bodies,  his  rear  covered 
by  rear-guard  parties,  enter  the  pursuing  French  cavalry. 
Paget  leads  his  cavalry  off,  seeming  to  abandon  the  field, 
while  the  French  deploy  into  line  for  a  charge  which  shall 
sweep  the  field.  The  rear-guard  parties  close  together  on 
each  flank,  the  stragglers  bolting  for  the  trees  on  either  side 
of  the  field  for  safety. 

Then  re-enter  Paget  and  the  loth  at  the  trot.  The 
word  is  given,  the  squadrons  form,  and  in  one  grand 
charge  they  sweep  the  French  off.  One  officer  of 
the  French  tries  to  escape.  Two  of  the  loth  troopers 
chase  him,  wound  him  and  bring  him  back  a  prisoner, 
shouting,  "  Their  general  !  Their  general  !  "  It  is 
Lefevre  Desnouettes  3.  Crawford's  infantry  resume  their 
retreat. 

The  loth  then  retire  in  good  order  (having  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  over  200  of  the  enemy).  The  stragglers 
then  come   out  of  the    trees    and    begin    to  follow.     The 

(i)      He  never  parted  v.ith  it  till  he  saw  it  safely  aboard  a  transport  at  the  end  of  the  retreat. 

— F.R.  3. 

(2)  The  Flank  Companies,  l8th  Regiment,  with  one  of  the  95th,  formed  the  rear  guard.  Lieut. 
Bcnnet,  of  Light  Company  20th,  was  placed  over  the  money  with  strict  orders  from  Sir  John  Moore 
to  shoot  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  touch  it ;  it  was  then  rolled  over  the  precipice,  the  casks 
were  soon  broken  and  the  dollars  rolled  over  the  height.  The  French  advanced  guar.l  coming  up  were 
detained  for  a  time  picking  up  the  few  dollars  that  had  been  scattered  on  the  road. — C. 

(3)  On  being  taken  to  Sir  John  Moore,  he  received  Lefevre  most  kindly,  and  seeing  he  was 
bleeding,  personally  washed  the  wound.  Just  before  dinner  Sir  John  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
he  wished,  upon  which  the  general  cast  a  glance  at  his  side  (his  sword  having  been  taken  from  him). 
Sir  John  Moore  then,  with  perfect  grace,  unbuckled  his  own  sword  and  presented  it  to  the  prisoner. 
Lefevre  Desnouetles  subsequently  broke  his  parole  of  honour  and  escaped  from  England,  and  finally 
died  an  exile  'n  America. — Z.r/e  of  Sir  Qtorge  Napier. — A.  T.  C. 
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French  cavalry  re-enter.  The  stragglers  raise  the  cry, 
"The  French  again!  Here  they  come!"  when  suddenly 
one  of  them,  Sergeant  Newman  of"  the  43rd,  shouts  an  order. 
Sergeant:  "  Rally  now  !  Fall  in  here  !  Fall  in,  and  we'll 
give  them  a  beating  !     Three  cheers  for  England  !  " 

The  stragglers  run  together  cheering,  and  Newman 
forms  a  front  four  deep.  The  French  cavalry  charge, 
but  the  fire  sends  them  away  again.  Then  Newman  gives 
the  word  to  retire,  and  the  stragglers  march  oft",  watched 
by  the  French  horse. 


Scene  IV, 

The  Victory  and  Death  of  Moore 

Enter  the  piquets  of  the  50th  British  infantry  and  occupy 
Elvina. 

Enter  the  French  great  guns  and  take  position  all  along 
the  ridge.     They  open  fire. 

Enter  the  French  infantry  in  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  who 
attack  Elvina,  followed  by  three  columns  of  infantry. 

Enter  the  50th  and  the  Black  Watch,  deploying  as  they 
come.  They  charge  the  French  in  their  front  and 
drive  them  back.  In  the  village  the  fight  is  very 
stubborn,  the  50th  eventually  pushing  the  French 
quite  through  and  beyond  it. 

The  enemy  are  reinforced  and  renew  the  fight,  pressing 
the  50th  back  into  Elvina,  while  a  mistaken  order  causes 
the  Black  Watch  to  retire. 

Moore  rides  on  with  his  staff  to  stop  the  retreat. 
Cheering  the  Black  Watch  he  orders  them  to  the  support 
of  the  50th  in  Elvina  again.  They  cheer  and  charge  in 
again.  At  the  same  time  Moore  sends  a  galloper  to  order 
in  the  reserve. 

The  reserve   marches  in,  the  23rd  conspicuous  in  it. 
It  strikes  in  on  the  flank  of  the  French  and  begins  to  push.,g„^„g^. 
them  up  the  field  with  a  steady  advance.  Hiu»krt.  i:m 
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Just  then  Moore  is  struck  ofF  his  horse  by  a  cannon  shot, 
which  inflicts  a  dreadful  wound.  He,  however,  sits  up  again 
on  the  ground,  still  watching  the  battle.  At  last,  as  he  sees 
the  reserve  clear  the  rear  of  Elvina,  he  falls  back.  He  is 
then  placed  in  a  blanket  and  carried  near  the  front.  There 
he  makes  his  bearers  halt  and  lay  him  down  to  look  once 
more  at  the  field. 

The  French  are  seen  retiring  from  the  field,  and  as  the 
last  of  them  clears  off,  Moore  drops  back  dead. 

•As  his  body  is  carried  off  the  British  troops  follow 
with  arms  reversed,  in  slow  time,  the  bands  playing  the 
«  Dead  March." 

The  guns  fire  a  funeral  salute.  Then  the  three  volleys 
are  heard  and  the  bugles  sing  clear  in  "  The  Last  Post." 


Ktgg  of  Comfta. 
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COMMENTARY-Corufla 

The  English  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  arrived 
at  Corufia  on  January  iith,  1809,  after  a  most  trying 
march.  They  had  been  subject  to  continuous  attacks  from 
an  army  composed  of  nearly  70,000  men,  led  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  with  a  great  superiority  of  cavalry  and  artillery  ; 
but  their  rearguard  was  never  broken,  nor  thrown  in  con- 
fusion, nor  did  they  lose  any  of  their  baggage  or  guns  by 
force. 

Napier  gives  the  following  interesting  account  : — 

"On  i6rh  January,  1809,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, 20,000  French  veterans  opened  the  battle  against 
14,000  British,  who,  having  but  nine  six-pounders  to  oppose 
a  numerous  light  artillery,  were  also  galled  by  eleven  heavy 
guns  on  the  rocks  ;  and  soon  that  formidable  battery  opened 
the  fight  with  a  slaughtering  fire,  sending  its  bullets  crash- 
ing through  the  English  ranks,  from  right  to  centre.  Then 
the  columns  of  infantry,  throwing  out  clouds  of  skirmishers, 
descended  from  their  strong  ridge  to  the  fight ;  those 
coming  from  Palavia  and  Portosa,  having  some  distance  to 
march,  did  not  immediately  engage,  but  the  third  dashed  at 
once  against  Elvina,  and  there  was  the  stress  of  the  battle. 
The  picquets  were  driven  in  heaps  out  of  the  village,  and 
when  that  was  passed  the  French  mass  divided,  one  portion 
advancing  against  Baird's  front,  the  other  turning  his  right 
by  the  valley,  where  it  was  only  opposed  by  the  screen  of 
light  troops. 

"  Sir  John  Moore  sent  the  42nd  and  50th  Regiments 
against  the  half  column  at  Elvina,  and  wheeling  back  the 
4th  Regiment  on  the  extremity  of  his  right,  poured  a  fire 
into  the  flank  of  the  mass  penetrating  by  the  valley,  where 
it  was  also  stoutly  opposed  by  the  light  troops,  and  soon 
abated  the  vehemence  of  its  attack.  Then  the  English 
general  knew  that  his  adversary's  whole  force  and  order  of 
battle  was  unfolded.  It  was  evident  Soult  offered  a  close 
rough  trial  of  arms,  without  subtlety,  trusting  to  the 
valour  of  his  veterans.  Eagerly  the  gallant  Moore  accepted 
the   challenge.     The  moment  for  his  counter   stroke    had 
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arrived,  and  at  once  he  called  up  Frazer's  division  in  support 
of  Paget,  giving  the  latter  instructions  to  descend  into  the 
vallev.  The  42nd  and  50th  had  driven  the  enemy  back, 
into  the  village,  entering  the  streets  with  the  repulsed 
disordered  mass,  forced  it  through  and  broke  out,  still 
fighting,  on  the  other  side.  To  support  this,  the  general 
now  sent  a  battalion  of  Guards,  whereupon  the  42nd, 
thinking  it  a  relief  and  not  a  reinforcement,  retired,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grenadier  company.  Some  confusion 
thus  occurred.  At  this  critical  moment  the  French  were 
strongly  reinforced,  retook  the  offensive,  and  forced  the 
regiment  back  into  Elvina,  killing  Major  Stanhope  and 
taking  Major  Napier,  the  commanding  officer,  prisoner. 
This  officer  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Conqueror  of 
Scinde.  He  on  this  occasion  received  five  wounds,  and 
was  only  saved  by  the  generosity  of  a  French  drummer. 
Elvina  was  now  the  centre  of  the  battle.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  the  gallant  commander  was  dashed  from  his 
horse  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  tore  away  the  flesh  from  his 
left  breast  and  shoulder,  breaking  his  ribs.  With  incredible 
energy  he  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  continued  to  view 
the  fight  at  Elvina,  until  the  Frenchman's  backward 
steps  assured  him  the  British  were  victorious  ;  then 
sinking  down  he  accepted  succour.  This  gallant  officer,  on 
being  removed  in  a  blanket,  refused  to  part  with  his  sword, 
which  Captain  Hardinge  was  attempting  to  take  away,  on 
his  belt  becoming  entangled,  which  caused  the  hilt  to  enter 
his  wound,  saying,  'He  would  not  part  with  'his  sword  on 
the  field,'  and  his  last  words  were  a  hope  '  that  his  country 
would  do  him  justice.'  It  was  not  long  before  the  French 
were  entirely  driven  from  Elvina,  and  pursued  and  assailed 
in    their  own   villages." 

The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  between 
700  and  800,  while  the  French  loss  was  estimated  at  3,000. 

— Cheylesmore. 
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BARROSA 

(5   March.    1811) 

Dramatis    Personae. 
Lieut.-General  Graham  ' 

LiKUT.-CoLONEL  BrOWN,  28tH   RkGT. 

Sergeant  Patrick.  Masterton,  87TH  Foot' 

The  qth,  28th,  47TH,  82nd  and  87TH  Regiments  of 

Foot  and  the  95TH  Rifles 
French  Artillery  and  Infantry   under  Laval  and 

RuFFIN 

Enter  the  British  force,  under  General  Graham,  deploying 

into   position  along    the    ridge,   which    represents    the 

ridge    of   Barrosa.      The    line   is   formed   from   right 

to  left. 

Colonel  Brown's  force  stands  fast,  while  the  rest  of 
the  force  move  off  for  the  ridge  of  Bermcja  in  echelon  from 
the  right.  Meanwhile,  Brown,  on  the  ridge,  has  taken 
ground  to  the  right,  occupying  the  ground  vacated  by 
the   others. 

As  soon  as  these  movements  are  completed,  French 
guns  arc  heard  in  Brown's  right  rear,  and  then  the 
crackle  of  skirmishers  coming  from  the  same  quarter. 

Brown  faces  about,  breaks  out  a  line  of  skirmishers  to 
hold  the  ridge,  and  begins  to  retire  into  the  field,  at  the 
same  time  sending  off  a  galloper  after  General  Graham 
for  instructions. 

When  Brown  has  reached  a  certain  point  on  the  field, 
his  skirmishers  come  tumbling  after  him,  forced  off  the 
ridge  by  Ruffin's  division  of  the  French,  which  comes 
into  full  view  on  the  spot  he  has  just  left  on  the  ridge. 
The  French  guns  on  Ruffin's  left  open  full  blast.  At  the 
same  moment  the  galloper  spurs  back. 

"  Fight  !  "  he  shouts. 

"  What  did  Graham  say  ? "  shouts  out  Brown. 

"  Fight  !  "    answers  the  galloper.     "  Just  fight." 

(i)  Gfficril  Sir  Th»mu  Craham,  itt  Lord  LjrnnliKh,  G.CB^  G.C.M.G,  born  id  I7^i\ 
created  i  peer,  1814  ;  general,  1811  ;  died,  1843. — A.  T.  C. 

(l)  The  motto  of  the  87th  Regiment,  now  the  Royal  Iri«h  Fiuiliert,  i»  "  F<ugh-a-BalU(th,"  and 
it  derived  from  tlicir  cry  at  Barroia,  **  Fag-»n-bealac  "  or  "  Clear  the  way."  Thii  had  been  the  (hout 
in  a  faction  fijht  between  the  Muntter  and  Conaiujht  men  of  whom  the  regiment  w»a  a  " 
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"  Right  !  "  answers  Brown,  and  at  once  gives  the  word 
and  begins  to  move  against  Ruffin  on  the  ridge,  opening 
at  once. 

As  Brown  comes  into  play  against  Ruffin,  enter  Laval's 
division  of  the  French,  in  two  lines  (a  brigade  in  support 
of  a  brigade),  flanked  by  a  Grenadier  battalion. 

As  soon  as  the  rear  brigade  of  the  French  clears  the 
trees  (the  whole  division  deploying  to  the  halt),  in  come 
the  three  British  brigades.  Brown,  moving  against  the 
ridge,  is  held  at  the  foot  of  it,  half  his  men  down  under  a 
terrific  volley  from  above.  Barnard  entering  at  the  double 
deploys  his  riflemen  into  a  skirmishing  line  against  Laval  ; 
Dilkes  in  a  clubbed  mass  of  companies  moves  to  come 
against  Ruffin  by  the  nearest  line,  and  then  Wheateley's 
force  begins  to  enter,  the  87th  men  in  front. 

Barnard's  skirmishers  are  held.  Laval  breaks  into  the 
advance.  Duncan's  guns,  galloping  in  on  the  left,  open  full 
play,  and  then  the  87th,  deployed  on  a  front  as  wide  as 
Laval's,  meet  him  in  full  career  with  a  counter  advance, 
their  musketry  one  roar  that  deafens  his,  their  shouts  all  but 
deafening  their  musketry.  They  dash  his  front  line  back 
upon  the  second  (here  Sergeant  Patrick  Masterton  captures 
the  eagle),  and  drive  the  whole  off  through  the  trees, 
Ruffin  retreating,  too,  at   that. 

Next,  while  the  other  British  troops  move  off  the  field 
after  the  French,  the  87th  re-form.  Then  with  their  own 
colours  flying,  their  music  ringing,  and  Sergeant  Masterton 
out  ahead  of  all  with  the  captured  eagle,  the  regiment 
advances  in  line. 
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COMMENTARY-Barrosa 
Wishing  in  every  way  to  conciliate  the  Spanish  general, 
Don  Manuel  de  la  Pena,  General  Graham  handed  over 
to  him  the  supreme  command  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
incapacity  of  this  general,  that  the  brilliant  victory  of  the 
British  troops  at  Barrosa  was  not  turned  to  better  account. 
The  Allied  army  advanced,  and,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  March 
181 1,  drove  the  French  from  Veger  de  la  Frontera  and  Casa 
Viejas.  On  the  4th  March  Cerro  de  Puerco,  called  by 
the  English  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Petri,  was  reached.  This  ridge  runs  from  the 
coast  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  overlooking  a  broken  plain, 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  sea-cliffs,  on  the  right  by  the  forest 
of  Chiclana.  In  front  there  was  a  pine  wood,  beyond  which 
was  the  narrow  ridge  called  the  Bermeja,  which  had  to  be 
reached  by  passing  through  the  wood.  Graham,  anticipat- 
ing an  attack,  urged  de  la  Pena  not  to  make  too  long 
marches,  but  the  latter,  unmindful  of  the  caution,  pushed 
on  hurriedly  through  the  difficult  roads,  till  his  troops 
became  a  straggling  mob,  and  directed  Graham  to  follow, 
who,  though  anxious  to  hold  Barrosa,  was  ordered  not 
to  do  so.  With  great  reluctance  he  obeyed,  leaving  some 
companies  of  the  9th  and  82nd  Regiments,  under  Major 
Brown,  to  guard  his  baggage.  He  anticipated  that 
de  la  Pena  would  hold  the  Barrosa  heights,  but  the 
Spanish  general  chose  the  sea  road  to  San  Petri, 
leaving  the  heights  crowded  with  baggage,  protected 
only  by  four  guns  and  five  battalions.  The  French 
marshal,  Victor,  was  watching  these  movements  from  the 
forest  of  Chiclana.  He  had  with  him  14  guns  and  9,000 
excellent  troops  under  Laval,  Ruffin,  and  Villate.  Seeing 
the  scattered  condition  of  the  Allies,  he  dashed  at  once  into 
the  plain,  and  commenced  the  battle.  Laval  was  opposed 
to  the  British,  while  he  himself  led  Ruffin's  division,  and 
ascended  the  rear  of  the  Barrosa  heights,  thus  cutting  off 
the  Spanish  rear-guard,  dispersing  the  baggage,  and 
capturing  three  of  their  guns. 

Major  Brown,  with  his  small  force,  being  unable  to 
check  this  impetuous  attack,  retired  slowly  on  the  plain, 
sending  to  Graham  for  orders.  "  Fight  !  "  was  the  terse 
reply  ;  but  this  rapid  and  decided  resolution  was  a  proof  of 
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his  able  generalship,  for  perceiving  that  the  Spanish  had 
abandoned  the  heights,  and  that  they  were  already  in  the 
grasp  of  the  enemy,  his  soldierly  instinct  showed  him  at 
once,  that,  unless  the  torrent  could  be  stemmed  at  once 
by  British  valour,  all  was  lost.  Major  Duncan  directed  his 
ten  guns  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  decision  on 
Laval's  column,  while  Colonel  Barnard  dashed  to  the  front 
with  some  riflemen  and  Portuguese  infantry,  while  the  rest 
of  the  troops  formed  into  two  masses,  one  under  General 
Dilkes,  who  marched  against  Ruffin,  and  the  other  under 
Colonel  Wheateley  advanced  to  meet  Laval, "  and  the  infantry 
on  both  sides  closed  eagerly  and  with  pealing  musketry." 

The  87th  Regiment  by  a  fierce  charge,  drove  back 
the  first  French  line  on  to  the  second,  compelling  them  to 
retreat.  Bravely  did  Brown  obey  his  general's  orders. 
Though,  in  the  first  attack,  he  lost  nearly  half  his  men,  he 

Strfltant'B    was  able  to  keep  Ruffin's  men  in  check  until  Dilkes'  column 
^  came  up,  "with  little  order  indeed,  but  in  a  fighting  mood. 

The  whole  ran  up  towards  the  summit,  and  there  was  no 
slackness,  for,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ascent,  their  gallant 
opponents  met  them,  and  a  dreadful,  and,  for  some  time, 
a  doubtful  combat  raged ;  but  soon  Ruffin  and  Rosseau, 
who  commanded  the  chosen  Grenadiers,  fell,  both  mortally 
wounded.  The  English  bore  strongly  onwards,  and  their 
incessant  slaughtering  fire  forced  the  French  from  the  hill 
with  the  loss  of  three  guns,  and  many  brave  soldiers.  All 
the  discomfited  divisions  retired,  concentrically  from  their 
different  points,  and  thus  meeting,  with  infinite  spirit, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  action,  but  the  play  of  Duncan's 
guns,  close,  rapid,  and  murderous,  rendered  the  attempt 
vain  ;  Victor  then  quitted  the  field,  and  the  British  who 
had  been  twenty-four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  pursue." — Napier. 

De  la  Pena,  the  whole  of  this  time,  looked  idly  on  with 
his  12,000  Spanish  troops,  too  surprised,  or  too  incapable  to 
move.  Had  he  but  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  he  must 
have  inflicted  irreparable  disaster  on  them,  and  have  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege  ;  whereas,  the  gallantry  of  the  British, 
who  so  bravely  shed  their  blood  for  them,  was  unproductive 

"isif""**'  °^^"y  permanent  good.     The  British  loss  was   1,243  killed 
and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  French  3,000. — Cheylesmore. 
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BADAJOS 

(6   April,    1812) 

Whene'er  we  »fe  commanded 

To  iiorm  the   pAliudci, 
Our  leaden  march  with  fuses 

And  wc  with  hand  grenades. — Anon. 

Dramatis    Personae 

Arthur,  Earl  of  Wellington  ' 

Major-General  Thomas  Picton  * 

Brigadier-General  James  Kempt' 

Sir  Edward  Pakenham  * 

Major  John  Burcoyne*,  Eftgineer 

Lieut,   Macarthy,  Acting  Engineer,  50M  Regiment 

Lieut.  Macpherson,  45/A  Regiment 

Colonel  Ridge,  5/A  Regiment 

Lieut.  Tyler,  Staff  Officer 

The  Engineers 

5TH  *,   7TH,  44TH,  45TH',   77TH,  83RD,  88th,  and  94T11 

Regiments' 
Castle  Garrison,  Hessians,  and  French 

Enter  the  infantry  of  the  Third  Division,  carrying 
ladders,  crowbars,  etc.,  Picton  leading  with  Kempt 
at  his  side,  and  his  staff  immediately  behind.  Lieut. 
McCarthy  of  the  50th  Regiment,  Acting  Engineer, 
guides  the  division  to  the  parallel,  where  he  meets 
Major  Burgoyne,  the  Engineer.     The  division   forms 

(l)  Anhur  Wcllcilcy,  lit  Dukcof  Wellington,  wai  created  Baron  Duuro  and  Vitcount  Wellington, 
4  September,  i!io9  ;  Earl  of  Wellington,  18  February,  1811  ;  Marqueu  of  Wellington,  3  October, 
1812  ;  and  Mirqucst  Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  ii  May,  1814. — A.  T.  C. 

(1)  Li«ut.-Gcn.  Sir  Thomai  Picton,  G.C.B.  ;  born,  1758  ;  younger  ton  of  Thomai  Picton  of 
Poyaton,  Co.  Pembroke  ;  joined  iilh  Foot,  1771  ;  ibot  'while  leading  a  charge  at  Waterloo,   i8ic. 

-A.T.  C. 

(j)  General  Sir  Jamea  Kempt,  G.C.B. ;  bora,  1764  ;  Governor-General  of  Canada,  i8xt-jo  1 
Maater-G«ncral  of  Ordnance,  1834-8  ;  died,  ■8;4. — A.  T.  C. 

(4)  Mij.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Michael  Pakenham,  G.C.B.  \  bom,  1778  ;  killed  at  aiaault  on  New 
Orleans,  181;.— A.  T.  C. 

(5)  Field-Marahal  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  ;  bom,  1781  ;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Woolwich  J  entered  Engineera,  1798  ;  served  for  the  unprecedented  period  of  70  years,  retiring  from 
his  office  of  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  in  1868,  st  the  age  of  86  ;  he  was  senior  ntBcer  oi 
Engineers  in  the  Peninsula  in  1814,  and  forty  year*  later  wa*  commanding  Royal  Engineers  before 
Sebastopol  ;  he  died  in  1871.— B.  R.  W. 

(6)  The  sth  (Northumberland  Fusiliers)  wear  a  red  and  white  hackle  feather  in  their  fur  cars,  in 
remembrance  of  the  regiment  having  captured  a  body  of  FrciKh  Grenadiers  iu  the  woods  of  Wilheim- 
stahl,  at  the  battle  of  Grobenstein  in  1762.  When,  in  1829,  all  the  regiments  of  the  line,  with  the 
eiception  of  rifles  and  light  infantry,  were  ordered  to  exchange  their  red  and  white  feathers  for  white 
ones,  the  5th  Foot  was  allowed  to  retain  the  distinction,  which  it  still  continues  to  wear. — C. 

(7)  The  old  4;th,  the  Sherwood  Foresters,  are  connected  with  Nottingham,  having  originally  been 
recruited  from  the  Nottingham  Militia,  which,  remaining  loyal,  refused  to  bear  arms  agaust  Charles  I. 
This  regiment  bore  the  nickname  of  "  the  Old  Stubboma." — C. 

(8)  The  Royal  Artillery  present  were  Brevrt-Majnr  Holcombc's  Company  (now  loind  Company 
R.G.A.),  Captain  R.  A.  Gardiner's  Company  (now  78th  Company  R.G.A.),  and  Captain  Clubb'a 
Company  (now  48th  Company  R.G.A.)  commanded  by  Captain  Power. — A.J.  H. 
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up  for  the  attack,  all  lights    being  extinguished,  the 
castle  also  being  in  darkness '. 

As  soon  as  the  division  is  formed  up,  a  French  sentry 
from  the  covered  way  fires  for  something  to  do,  and  the 
advance  party,  thinking  they  are  discovered,  begin  firing  also. 
Lighted  carcases  are  thrown  from  the  castle  walls,  betraying 
the  division  as  it  stands  waiting  for  orders.  Picton's  great 
voice  is  heard  at  once,  "  They've  seen  us,  it's  no  use  waiting  ! 
forward  !  " 

The  troops  move  to  the  work  in  steady  silence,  led  by 
Burgoyne,  but  half  way  along,  the  defenders  shoot  out  fire- 
balls from  the  battlements  and  light  up  the  ranks.  Then 
the  guns  flash  out  with  grape. 

Musketry  is  added  to  the  guns,  but  the  troops  keep 
their  formation  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  when  the  men  set  up  a  shout  and  dash 
forward  with  the  ladders.  As  they  reach  the 
palisades,  hand-grenades  from  above  add 
to  the  din  and  blaze,  while  some  of  the 
S)Etfaornonactibr8tri,(KbB  stormers  begin  to  shoot  up  at  the  defenders. 
Eintt..(5cn.  Sit  ec.  ^irton.   Kempt  is  wounded  and  is  borne  back  to  the 

(Bnittii  Stviiu  ^tis.)  •* 

rear. 

Picton  and  Macarthy  rush  up.  Macarthy  lays  hold 
of  the  palisades,  shouting,  "  Down  with  the  paling  ! " 
Half  a  dozen  crowbar  men  join  him  and  make  a 
gap  through  which  Picton  rushes  followed  by  the  men, 
while  others  complete  the  destruction  of  most  part  of 
the   palisades. 

The  ladders  are  pushed  up — and  pushed  off  by  the 
defenders  time  and  again.  Men  fall  in  heaps,  but  Picton's 
vast  voice,  calm  and  steadfast,  is  still  heard  calling  the  men 
to  fresh  exertion.  "  You  have  never  been  defeated.  Now's 
the  time  to  conquer  or  die."  Ladders  are  raised  again  and 
filled  with  men,  only  to  be  thrown  back  by  the  defenders '. 

Picton  cries  to  the  men,  "  If  we  cannot  win  let  us  die 
on  the  walls !  " 

(1)  The  garrison  of  the  castle  consisted  chiefly  of  Hessians,  the  actual  numbers  according  to 
Lamare's  'Defeitst  Je  'SaJajos  being  too  Hessians  and  25  French.  Jones  states  that  only  a  small 
garrison  was  placed  in  it,  the  height  and  general  inaccessibility  of  the  castle  being  deemed  to  render  it 
secure  from  assaults. — B.  R.  W. 

(2)  "  Some  of  the  ladders  were  thrown  down  by  the  enemy,  and  one  they  pulled  up  into  the 
castle." — CBurgoyne,  page  175.) — B.  R.  W. 
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Up  goes  another  ladder  and  up  the  ladder  goes  Colonel 
Ridge  of  the  5th  followed  by  the  rest  with  such  a  rush  that 
they  are  up  before  the  defenders  can  push  the  ladder  away, 
Ridge  guarding  himself  with  his  sword  and  getting  footing 
on  the  wall.  Up  go  ladders  right  and  left  of  that  one, 
each  one  crowded  with  climbers  and  the  enemy  begin  to 
give  way  '. 

Lieut.  Macpherson  of  the  45th  leading  on  the  second 
ladder  forces  his  way  along  the  walls  towards  the  great 
tower,  where  the  French  flag  is  still  floating  in  the  glare. 
A  sentry  still  keeps  his  post  there.  Macpherson,  sword 
in  hand,  rushes  on  him,  seizes  him,  and  commands  him 
in  French  to  show  the  way  to  the  colour.  The  sentry 
replies  with  "  Je  ne  sais  pas."  Macpherson  cuts  him  across 
the  face  and  shouts  "  Vous  le  savez  a   present." 

The  sentry  dashes  his  musket  to  the  ground,  strikes 
his  breast,  lifts  his  head  and  points  to  his  breast.  "  Frappez  ! 
je  suis  fran(;ais  !  "  cries  he. 

Macpherson,  in  admiration  of  the  sentry's  nobleness, 
shouts  for  a  sergeant  and  gives  him  an  emphatic  order  to 
protect  the  sentry's  life,  then  rushes  up  the  tower  stairs 
to  the  flag  on  top.  Hauling  down  the  flag  he  hoists 
his  own  red  jacket  for  the  British  colours  and  as  a  signal 
that  the  place  is  won. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  and  his  staff  have  taken  their 
position,  orderlies  carrying  torches  to  give  him  light  and 
show  the  position.  Back  comes  a  staff  officer  from  the 
castle. 

Wellington :  "  Who's  that  ?  " 
Officer :  "  Lieut.  Tyler." 
Wellington :  "  Ah,  Tyler— well  ?  " 

Tyler  ;  "  General  Picton  has  taken  the  castle,  my  lord." 
Wellington :  "  Then   the   place  is  ours  !     Go  back  and   tell 

General  Picton  to  hold  the  castle  at  all  hazards." 

Tyler  salutes  and  goes  back. 
Wellington  (to  his  staff):  "Gentlemen,  Picton  and  the  Third 

Division    have    saved    my    honour   and    gained    mc 

Badajos  ! " 

(i)  TwcItc  ladderi  from  iS  to  3a  feet  in  length  were  uKd  in  the  CKslade  lod  wm  ordinify 
mechioic'i  laddcn,  made  during  the  coune  of  the  liege.  The  regular  jointed  acalint  ladder*  wooM 
not  have  been  itrong  enough. — B.  R.  W. 


COMMENTARY-Badaios 

Jones  states  that :  "  The  Third  Division  stormed  the 
castle  with  only  twelve  ladders,  which  would  not  admit 
of  more  than  80  to  100  men  mounting  at  the  same  time; 
still,  the  whole  division  was  brought  under  the  walls,  and 
thereby  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  600  killed  and  wounded. 
Such  a  loss  could  not  very  well  have  occurred  if  the  number 
of  men  required  to  raise  and  mount  the  ladders  only  had 
been  exposed  ;  but  then  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the 
castle  would  have  been  carried,  for  so  obstinate  was  the 
resistance  that  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
officers  of  the  different  battalions,  excited  by  honourable 
emulation,  to  persuade  the  men  to  mount  the  ladders, 
and  it  was  only  by  pressure  of  numbers  that  an  entry 
was  ultimately   forced." 

An  incident  of  the  storming  occurred  to  Lieut. 
Macpherson  of  the  45th,  who  took  the  flag. 

He  rushed  up  one  of  the  first  ladders,  leading,  followed 
on  the  next  round  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  (who  led  the 
division  afterwards  at  Salamanca,  while  Picton  was  still  in 
hospital  from  his  Badajos  wound).  As  he  got  near  the  top 
he  found  the  ladder  was  some  three  feet  short  of  reaching 
the  top.  He  shouted  to  those  below  to  shove  the  ladder 
higher,  while  he  tried  to  push  the  top  away  from  the  wall 
to  ease  it.  The  men  cheered,  and  with  one  heave  lifted 
the  ladder  straighter,  so  that  it  reached,  and  Macpherson 
was  even  with  the  battlements  at  a  stroke.  Before  he  could 
get  his  hands  off  the  wall  to  use  his  sword,  a  French  soldier 
clapped  a  musket  to  Macpherson's  body  and  fired. 

The  ball  struck  one  of  the  Spanish  silver  buttons  on 
Macpherson's  waistcoat  and  glanced  off,  but  broke  two  ribs, 
the  broken  part  of  one  being  so  clamped  on  his  lungs  as  to 
stop  his  breath.  He  still  hung  on,  though  he  could  get  no 
further.  Pakenham  struggled  to  pass  him,  but  he  was  badly 
wounded  too.  The  ladder  began  to  break.  Pakenham 
gripped  Macpherson  by  the  hand  and  said  :  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  fellow  !  we  shall  meet  again  !  " 

Both  reached  the  ground  alive,  however,  Macpherson 
by    dazedly    working    his    way   down    the    back    of   the 
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^ATTtJ^  OF 
I?A  M  P  £  L.  U  i\  A, 

Between  Wxt-t.ington  and  .Sov^r. 

TTIE  F>***nch  army  retreati-d,  after  the  battle  of  Vltto- 
/ria,  from  Ui**  iiehihtooiirhootl  of  PampcUiiu  into  Franct, 
/followctl  by  the  U-^ht  troops  of  the  allies,  wbo  drove  tUc-u  ^ 
'  from  «e\  oral  of  thuir   gan-isoiin  on  tin- roiHe.    To-wanU 'tiie  \ 
*  /  clOftc  Iff  luly,  MarshalSoiilt  b:iviti(;  been  sent  b^'  r^uoo^arCe  1 
*lto  take  the   couimand  of  the  Freiirb  army,  with  creat  reio-  \ 
■  forccments,  be  attacked  the  different  positions  of  tH«  firitbb 
i  aimy  in  the  T'lieito  tie  Maya,  aiid  forced  th*ni  to  withdraw  to 
'  1  h  po*iiitm  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Pampelaiia :   here,  on  (he 
\  «8ih,  29th,  ;iud  SOlh  ot  July,  Lord  Wellington,  having  joiner}  j 
\ilie  arniy.  a  series  t.f  jles(K:rate  actions  took  place.  Thiawas  1 
the  last  stmg^le  of  the  French,  who  had  nearly  40,000  ineo, 
to  force  tlieir  way  back  into  Spain.     On  tluKUh  the  bat- / 
\   tic  V.A*  general  iilong  the  heights  ;   every  regiment  of  / 
\    the  British  charging  with  the  bayonet ;  some  of  them  / 
\  {oar  dificreiii  tim«s— the  result  was,  tlieir  repulw  / 
\   with  great  ^iau;;hter.    On  the  29th  the  French    / 
\    evftcnatcd  a  very  strong  p«j«itioD.  In  their      / 
V     retreat  they  lost  a  gi  eat  number  of   y^ 
^\^  guns,  ammunition  5r  pri>oneri. 
>~,.    Pud*  by  Jl/Iw,  Ormt, 


STORMING 


,.*^^. 


ST.   SEBASTIAN. 

THEcaiiiing  of  the  hatlU-   of  rauipchTn:!  cnabh-d  ' 
'new  etlorls  to  he  luado    I'ly  the  allies  lur  liie   l.ikiiin  of  ^ 
^St.Sehasliui.     The    romrriioid*-r  in  i-liief  having  dirccleil  ^ 
/Sir  T.  Graham   to    attack    and    Umn    a    h^lgnient  on    Ihc  1 
f  brvacU,  wlilch  now  i-xtendeil  Hi  a  lauje  .'Uifiicc  rm  theh-tlof  \ 
fche  fortiflciilii.n^,  the  a«iault    coiiinirm-t'il    at   t-lrvcii    in    the  | 
forenoon    ot    llic  ."(Jst    of  August,  by  a  comhinisl  ctdunili   of  j 
firilinb   anu    Poruiijiicw.    The   external   appearance    of    the  I 
Ibreaeh,  howeviT,  proved  extremely  fallacious  :  for  when  the  I 
1  column,  after    Iwin^  cxptjsed  to    a    heavy  fire    of  !«hiil    and  | 
\8hells,     itrrived  at  the  l.iot  of  the  wall,    it  rVmnd  a  [i«  rpen- 
^  dicular  scarp  of  twenty  feet   to  the.   level   of  ihc    6troela,j 
1  leaving  but  one  acres>iblfl  (loiui,  whi<h  admitted  an  eu. 
trance  ouly  hy  pingle  tiles.     In  this  I'ituation  the  «s-/ 
^  ^  saitanttt  made    re|iealed  hot    fridtless    exertion*    lo  ^ 
gain  an  entrance.    At  leufrth  hy  the  dcsperalCy 
'     etforti  4)f  Sir  T.Grahant  ihe  town  antl  castle 
suirentlcred.  —  Our   loss   amotiuted   to 
above  '*300  in  killed  &  wounded. 
Pub.  hy  L'tlw.  OrtnC' 


/A. 


—  Fi'oni  tlK-'Vear  1808  tolSl*. — 

ra:s.»wsiiiiyGTOK; 

/■:.IU.il   ,nM:.  hr.l  .md  iM  hy 
Edif^  ihlflf.  boil  J  itrffl 

J.  O  .VJ)  o  .v. 
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BATTLE    OF 
TOULOUSE. 

'Between  Wei-linctor  ^  Sori.r. 

THIS  glorious  atfair  concluded  the  brilliant 
ploils  of  the  Uritiflb  army  on  the  Continent.  After  ihcN 
'  battle  of  Orthes  Lord  W>>Uington  pursued  Marslial  Sonlt\ 
/  rfo  Toutonw,  and  found  he  ha«l  strongly  fortified  the  puburiwi 
'  iu  front  of  the  ancient  wall ;  breaking  down  all  Hie  bridgesi 
I  over  the  Ers,  by  which  his  right  could  be  approa-hMl.  The  \ 
iroads   being  impracticable   for  cavalry,  his   lordship  had  do  1 

\alternitivc   but   to   attack  the  enemy  in  (hia  strong  p.)8itiou.  I 
The  pUn  was  ai'cordin'ily^  formed,   and    the    troops  marched  j 
in  good  order,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mBsketry  and  artillery.  J 
1  The  enemy  at  first  repulsed  the  Portuguese  and  '^paniah  di-  } 
\  viuons,  .lud  timed  our  right ;    but  the  troops  rallied,  aud 
formed   again.     Meanwidle  Sir  W.  BereAfor<t    attacked  i 
and  carried  the  heights  on  the  enemy's  ri^ht.    Sir  R.    /  / 
HiJI  diove  ihe  enemy  from  their  works  in  the  anb-/  / 
nrbi   and  the  battle  terminated  by  their  r«  treat- 
ing  through  the  town. — Lieut.  Col.  Cnghlan 
^        was    killed,  aud  Major  Gen.  Pack  aud 
Brisbane.  &:c.  were  wounded. 
Pwd.  by  £dif.  Orme!^ 


\V  A  T  K  Jl  L  O  O. 

Tins  ever  memorable  action  took  place 'on  Sun- 
/-day,  the  18th  of  June,  1810.     niiona|i.irteaUacUl  the-  , 

Prilbslnn   p<ists  on  the  15thi  and  drove    ihcni   from  ihc    ^- 
'  Sanihrc :  he  also  forced  a  brignde  of  the  army  of  the  Nt-U    , 
ihcxl.-mds.    Oi\  ilic  l^th,  the  whole  I'^ritish  army  majchiuii  * 
pon  4}uatre  lUas,  the  enemy  ;iltacked  Prince  Bluuher.  The  I 
I   'ruuiau    and  the  British  armies  maintained  their  jHHtition 
f  lith  tlieir  usual  gallauliy;  but  Marshal  Blucher,  being  in  no  h 
j  ..eakeutid  by  ibc  seventy  of  the  contest,  fell  back  lo  Wavrc  ; 
wmd  the  Duke  of  Wellington  retired   upon  Genappe,  and 
\  thence   tiptm    M'alcrl.io,  on   the   l"lh.    About  ten  o'clock,  i 
Jiou  the  Idth,  the  enemy  commt'need  a   fiirioin  .ittucknp.    \~ 
\on  our  post  at  lloii^onmout,  which  we  maintained  the 
\  whole  of  the  day  with  the  utmostgallautry.    The  re. 
\pcatcd  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  uniformly  uiisiic- 
\  ccssful.    At  IfHgththe  Duke  of  Wellington  drove      , 
\  him  from  lits  strong  ^lostiioii  ou  the  beight>,    / 
and   he   tied  in  the  greatest   confusion.     ^ 
The  Duke  marched  on  to  Faris. 

P»b,  by  ntw.  Ormc- 


ladder.  In  the  ditch  he  became  insensible.  Coming  to, 
he  found  himself  being  attended  by  two  of  his  own  men, 
one  holding  his  head  on  his  knee,  while  the  other  held  a 
cup  of  chocolate  to  his  lips. 

Macphcrson  put  all  his  strength  into  an  effort  to  rise, 
and  the  struggle  forced  the  broken  rib  back  to  its  place, 
giving  him  instant  relief.  It  was  then  he  went  up  the 
ladder  again  and  captured  the  French  flag. 

The  position  and  aspect  of  the  castle  can  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract : — 

"  An  attempt  to  retake  the  castle  was  made  in  vain. 
But  the  brave  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  5th,  who  had  so 
distinguished  himself,  lost  his  life  by  almost  one  of  the  last 
shots  fired  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  recover  a  place  which 
had  cost  the  army  the  heart's  blood  of  the  Third  Division, 
and  the  army  saw,  like  a  speck  in  the  horizon,  the  scattered 
remnant  of  Picton's  invincible  soldiers,  as  they  stood  in  a 
lone  group  upon  the  ramparts  of  a  spot  that,  by  its  isolated 
situation,  towering  height  and  vast  strength,  seemed 
not  to  appertain  to  the  rest  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  which  the  enemy,  with  their  entire 
disposable  force,  were  unable  to  retake  from 
the  few  brave  men  that  now  stood  triumphant 
upon  its  lofty  battlements.  Nevertheless,  trium- 
phant and  stern  as  was  their  attitude,  it  was  not  t^ 
without  its  alloy,  for  more  than  five-sixths  of 
their  officers  and  comrades  either  lay  dead  at  their 
feet,  or  badly  wounded  in  the  ditch  below  them. 
All  their  generals,  Picton  amongst  the  number, 
and  almost  all  their  colonels,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  as  they  stood  to  receive  the 
praises  of  their  commander,  and  the  cheers  of 
their  equally  brave  but  unfortunate  companions 
in  arms,  their  diminished  front  and  haggard 
appearance  told,  with  terrible  truth,  the  nature 
of  the  conflict  in  whicii  they  had  been  engaged." 

B.  R.  W. 
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APPENDIX  (A) 

LIST   OF   AUTHORITIES    CONSULTED 
IN   COMPILATION 

HISTORY 

BowKER      Alfred  the  Great 

Cressy        Fifteen  DecisiveBattlesof  the  World 

DrCTIONARY    OF     NATIONAL    BlOGRAPHY 

Daniel,  Pere        Hist.de  la  Milicc  Fran9ois,  edit.  172 1 

Evans'       Ancient  Bards  of  Britain 

Ellis  Alfred  the  Great 

Evelyn-Wood       Achievements  of  Cavalry 

Forbes,  Henty  &  Griffiths  Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Fisher-Unwin       

Stories  of  the  Nations 

Freeman    

The  Norman  Conquest 

Fortescue 

History  of  the  British  Army 

Froissart  .... 

Chronicles,  edit.  Johnes,  1 539 

Gibbon 

Decline  and   Fall   of    the    Roman 

Empire 

Green        

Conquest    of  England,    Making  of 

England,   Short    History   of   the 

English  People 

GWYNNE      

Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War 

Holmes     

Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of 

Julius  Cxsar 

JUDSON        

Caesar's  Army 

Marche,  Oliver  de  la  .. 

Memoirs,  edit.  1884 

MONTORQUEIL            

.     Louis  XI. 

Muller     

History  of  the  Swiss 

Napier 

Peninsular  War 

Nicolas,  Sir  Harris 

Hist,  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  i8i8 

Oman 

.     The  Art  of  War,  1898 

Percy  Reliques    .. 

Paris,  Matthew 

Chronicles 

Mi 


Rath  bone-Low 

St.  Remy  .... 

Scott-Elliott 

Scott,  Sir  S. 

Valentine.... 

Wace 

Young 


Battles  of  the  British  Army 
History  of  Charles  VI. 
Romance  of  Early  British  Life 
The  British  Army,  1867 
Sea  Fights  and  Land  Battles 
Roman  de  Rou,  edit,  i860 
Cameos  of  English  History 


ARMS   AND   ARMOUR 
Ash  DOWN   .... 

Boutell     .... 
Boeheim     .... 

BUTTIN 

Coffey 

CossoN,  Baron  de 

Dillon,  Viscount 

Demmin 

Egerton-Castle   .... 
ffoulkes    .... 
Hewitt 
Laicing 

Meyrick,  Sir  S 

Payne-Gallwey,  Sir  R. 

Sergeaunt.... 

SOLLEN 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da 


British  and  Foreign  Arms  and 
Armour,  1909 

Arms  and  Armour,  1 907 

WafFenkunde,  1890 

Notes  sur  les  Armes  k  I'Epreuve,  1 90 1 

Guide  to  the  Irish  Museum 

Catalogue  of  Helmets  and  Mail, 
Arch.  Journ.,  vol.  xxxvii. 

Archaeologia,  Feb.  1888,  Arch.  Journ., 
vols,  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixiv.,  Ixv.,  Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.,  vol.  xviii.,  2nd  series 

Arms  and  Armour,  1901 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence 

Armour  and  Weapons,  1909 

Ancient  Armour,  1855 

Catalogues  of  Windsor  Castle  and 
Wallace  Collections 

Ancient  Armour,  1842 

The  Crossbow.     Projectile- throwing 

Engines  of  the  Ancients,  1907 

Weapons,  1908 

The  Trajan  Column 

II  Codice  Atlantico 
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MILITARY   TECHNIQUE 

DE  Bellay  ...  Instructions  for  the  Wars,  1587 

Evelyn  Wood  Engagements  of  Cavalry 

Markham Souldicr's  Accidence,  1635 

Smythe,  Sir  J Instructions,  Observations,  Militar)', 

1590 

Turner,  Sir  J Pallas  Armata,  1683 

Ward         ...  Schoolof  Military  Engineering,  1909 


HERALDRY,   GENEALOGY,    Etc. 
Ancestor,  The 

BOUTELL      .... 

Collins 

DK  Walden  Library 

Foster 

Fox-Davies 

G.E.  C 


....     1902-5 

Manual  of  Heraldry 
....     Peerage,  18 12 
....     Banners,  Standards,  and  Badges 
....     Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms,  1 902 
....     Complete  Guide  to  Heraldry,  1909 
....     Complete  Peerage,  1894 

Harleian  Society  Publications 

Pallisser  ....         ....         ....     History  of  Badges  and  War  Cries 

The  Scots  Peerage         ....     1904 


COSTUME, 

Etc. 

DE  GhEYN   .... 

.... 

....     Maniment  d'Armes,  1608 

Groat 

.... 

...     Antiquities 

Fairholt  .... 

...     History  of  Costume 

Hottenroth 

...     History  of  Costume 

La  Croix  .... 

....     Vie  Militairr  du  Moycn  Age,  etc., 
1873 

Planche     .... 

.   .     Encyclopedia  of  Costume,  1876-9 

Racinet     .... 

.   .     la.  Costume  Historiquc 
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REGIMENTS  REPRESENTED  AT  THE 
PAGEANT 


NAME. 

2nd  Dragoons  (Royal  Scots  Greys) 
4th  (The  Queen's  Own)  Hussars 
7th  (Queen's  Own)  Hussars  ... 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  . . . 

Royal  Engineers 

The  Royal  Scots  (Lothian  Regiment) 

The     Queen's    (Royal     West    Surrey 
Regiment)  ... 

The  BufFs  (East  Kent  Regiment) 

The    King's    Own    (Royal    Lancaster 
Regiment)  ... 

The  Northumberland  Fusiliers 

The  Royal  Fusiliers  (City  of  London 
Regiment)  .... 

The  King's  (Liverpool  Regiment) 

The  Norfolk  Regiment 

The  Lincolnshire  Regiment   ... 

The  Devonshire  Regiment     ... 

The  Suffolk  Regiment 

The     Prince    Albert's    (Somersetshire 
Light  Infantry) 

The   Prince   of   Wales'    Own    (West 
Yorkshire  Regiment) 

The  East  Yorkshire  Regiment 

The  Lancashire  Fusiliers 

The  Cheshire  Regiment 

The  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers    ... 

The  South  Wales  Borderers  ... 

The  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  ... 

The  Cameronians  (Scottish  Rifles)     ... 


EPISODE. 

Dettingen 

Dettingen 

Dettingen 
jMalplaquet,  Minden, 
(Coruna,  Barrosa,  Badajos 

Coruna,  Badajos 
Coruna 

Coruna 

J  Relief  of  Flushing, 
(Malplaquet  and  Dettingen 

Corufia 
Coruna,  Badajos 

Badajos 
Dettingen 
Coruna,  Barrosa 
Malplaquet 
Dettingen 
Dettingen,  Minden 

Dettingen 

Coruna 

Malplaquet 

Dettingen,  Minden. 

Dettingen 

Minden,  Coruna 

Malplaquet 

Minden 

Coruna 
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NAMF. 

EPISODE. 

The  Gloucestershire  Regiment 

Corufia,  Barrosa 

The  Worcestershire  Regiment 

Corufta 

The  East  Lancashire  Regiment 

Coruna 

The  East  Surrey  Regiment    ... 

Dettjngen 

The  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry 

Dcttingen 

The    Duke    of    Wellington's    (West 

Riding  Regiment) 

Dettingen 

The  Hampshire  Regiment      

Dettingen,  Minden 

The  South  Staffordshire  Regiment     ... 

Corufia 

The  Prince  of  Wales*  Volunteers  (South 

Lancashire  Regiment)         

Corufia,  Barrosa 

The  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders) 

Corufia 

The  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 

Light  Infantry         

Corufia 

The  Essex  Regiment 

Badajos 

The  Sherwood  Foresters  (Nottingham- 

shire and  Derbyshire  Regiment)     ... 

Barrosa,  Badajos 

The  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment 

Barrosa 

The  Queen's  Own  (Royal  West  Kent 

Regiment)    ... 

Corufia 

The    King's    Own    (Yorkshire    Light 

Infantry) 

Minden,  Corufia 

The     Duke     of     Cambridge's     Own 

(Middlesex  Regiment) 

Badajos 

The  Manchester  Regiment     ... 

Special 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry 

Corufia 

The  Gordon  Highlanders 

Corufia 

The   Queen's   Own   Cameron    High- 

landers 

Corufia 

The  Royal  Irish  Rifles           

Badajos 

Princess  Victoria's  (Royal  Irish  Fusiliers) 

Barrosa 

The  Connaught  Rangers 

Badajos 

Princess  Louise's  (Argyll  and  Sutherland 

Highlanders) 

Corufta 

The  Rifle  Brigade        

Corufia 

A  large  number  of  the  Territorial 
Infantry,  will  also  be  represented  in  the 


Units,  both  Yeomanry  and 
Grand  Finale. 
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Aelfwig,  Abbot  of  Winchester 
Aethelric,  Canon  of  Waltham 

Alan  of  Britanny        

Alenpon,  Chailes,  Count  of... 
Alen90n,  Due  d' 

Alexander  the  Great 

Alfred,  King         

Alphonso,  King  of  Galicia 

Amherst,  Lord  

Anglesey,  Marquess  of 

Angus,  Earl  of 

Ares       

Argyll,  Duke  of  

Arthur,  King 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales 

Arundel.  Earl  of         

Astley,  Lord 

AthoU,  Earl  of 

Atholl,  Katherine,  Countess  of 

Aumale,  Count  of      

Auxerre,  Count  of     
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so.  S3 

...      54 

SO.  5« 

62,  64,  66 

...       87 

31 

42,  43,  44,  45,  ss 

SI 

105 

126 

S7.  58 

30 

108,  III 
...    26,  40,  41 

66 

...    61,  65.  69 

98,  99,  loi,  102 

S7.  58 

.••      57 

...       66 

...       66 


Bacon,  Roger 

Bagsac,  King 

Baird,  Lieut. -General  David 
Balfour,  Colonel  A.  G. 
Baliol,  Edward 
Bard,  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  Colonel 

Bath,  Earl  of 

Bavaria,  Elector  of  . . . 
Beatrice  of  Bourbon  ... 
I5e,iujeu,  Lord  of 

Bede       

Bellomont,  Viscount  ... 
Bennet,  Lieut. 

Benson,  F.  R 

Benson,  Mrs.  F.  R 

Beowulf 

Black  Horse,  8th 
Black  Prince,  The      ... 
Blake,  Admiral 
Blois,  Charles  de 
Blois,  Guy,  Count  of ... 

Blues,  The       

Bohemia,  King  of 

Bonaparte,  Joseph      

Boumers,  Marshal     

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk 

Brochwel  Ysgithrog 

Broglie,  Due  de 


86 

43 

133 

1/ 

57.  S3 

98 

...        136,  138 

Io8 

116 

64 

62,  63 

66 

98 

130 

12,  IS 

18 

47 

"4 

.61,  64,  65,  72,  75 

3' 

7S 

66,  75 

>t4 

61,  63,  64,  65,  66 

133 

lit,  112 

...  83 

...  77 

...  122 


Brown,  Lieut. -Colonel  ...         135,  136,  137 

Brown,  Trooper  Thomas     114,  115 

Bruce,  Robert 36 

Brunswick,  Hereditary  Prince  of 122 


Buchan,  Alicia,  Countess  of 
Buchan,  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Henry,  Earl  of 

Buffs,  The       

Burgoyne,  John 
Burgundy,  Duke  of   ... 
Burke,  H.  Farnham  ... 
Burn-Murdoch,  Miss  Loma 

Bums,  Robert 

Burrows,  E 

Butler,  Colonel 


57 

57 

57 

91,  94,  108,  109,  H4 

139.  140 

74.  87 

18 

iB 

57.  120 

18 

102 


Cadogaji's  Horse 
Csesar,  Julius 
Calveley,  Sir  Hugh    ... 
Camoys,  Lord 

Canilius...        

Carteret,  Lord 

Caswallon        

Causton,  Joseph 

Caxton  ...         

Chalmers,  Hugh 
Chandos,  Sir  John 
Charlemagne,  Emperor 


"3 

23,  27,  28,  29,  33,  S4 

75.  76 

77 

27 

"7 

27 

»7 

25 

18 

62,  75,  76 

46,  47.  SS 
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Charles  l\ 

Charles  IV.  of  France  

Chiirles  V.  of  France 

Charles  VI L  of  France         ...      48,86, 

Charles  Vin.  of  France       

Charles  of  Anjou        64 

Charles  of  Luxembiu'g         64 

Charles  of  Valois        71 

Chastentt,  Jacques      96 

C/Mucer 43 

Cheshire  Regiment 114 

Cheylesmore,  Major-General  Lord 

16,  17,  113,  119,  125,  134,  138 

Cingetorix        27 

Clayton,  General       114,  115 

Cleaveland,  Captain 120 

Clifton,  Sir  William,  Bart io3 

Cobham,  John,  Lord 77 

Coffey,  Professor        18 

Coldstream  Regiment  no,  113 

Comyn,  John,  Earl  of  Buchan       57 

Constantine     S4 

Contades  122,  123,  124 

Cook,  Captain ao 

Cook,  Professor         i8 

Coxf,  Archdeacon       1x3 

Craig,  John,  of  Kildrummy 57 

Craig,  Major  Algernon  Tudor        17 

CratSord         33 

Crawford,  Robert       128,  130 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  98,  99,  100,  roi,  102,  103,  104 
Cumberland,  Duke  of  ...  114,  117,  119 
Cunedda  33 

da  Cosson,  Baron  82 

d'Arc,  Jeanne 87 

d'Aubigny,  The  Lord  62,  63 

d'Aubon,  Jean  87 

Dauphin  of  Vienne 66 

d'Auvergne,  Prince iii,  II2 

de  Beaumont,  Sir  Henry      57,  59 

de  Comines,  Philip    96 

de  Grammont,  Due 118 

de  la  Pena,  Don  Manuel      137,  138 

de  la  Vieuville,  Louis 

DilourHe,  Paul         

Dengayne,  Sir  John 

De  Richemont,  Constable  of  France 

Dering,  Colonel  Daniel        

Dering,  Sir  Edward,  Bart 

Devonshire  Regiment 

Dilkes,  General  

Dillon,  Viscount        ...        ...81,  83, 

Doria,  Antonio  

Dorling,  Rev.  E.  E 

Douglas,  Brigadier 

Douglas'  Regiment 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis 

D'Oyley,  Colonel  Edward    

Dragoons,  4th 

Dragoons,  King's  Own        

Dragoons,  Queen's  Own       

Dragoons,  Royal        

Dragoon  Guards,  7th  

Dragoon  Guards,  King's      

Duckett,  Lady 

Duckett,  Sir  Lionel 

du  Guesclin,  Bertrand  

Duncan,  Major  

Dundas,  Sir  George  of         

Durham,  Bishop  of 


Eanswitha,  Queen 
Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neoic 
Edw.ird  the  Elder 

Edward  I 

Edward  H 
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Everilt,  Arthur  

Fairfax,  Sir  Thoaua 
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flbulkes,  Charles         
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Filxroy,  Colonel 
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Fortescue,  Hon.  John 
Fraier,  General 
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CSatn,  David     

Gardiner,  Captain,  R.A.       „. 
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George  II 114,  115, 

George  III 

Gerardau,  Mousquetaire 

Qildas 

Glendower,  Owen      

Glubb,  Captain  

Gordon  HiKhlandcrs 

Gordon,  Sir  .\dam  of. 

Graham,  Lieut. -General 

Granby,  Marquess  of 

Grenadiers,  ist  Foot  Guards 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas 

Greville.  Sir  John       

Greville's  Regiment    ... 
Grimaldi,  Carlo 

Gurih 
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Guy  0/ Amiens  

Gytha 
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Hainault,  Sir  John  of 61,64,65,67 

Haiiu 74 

Hamilton,  General     .     in 

Hammond,  Colonel  John     .  103 

Hampshire  RcRiment  ...  lao 

Harcourt,  Count  of 66 

Harcourt,  Sir  Godfrey  de     6a,  69 

Hardlnge.  Captain     134 
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